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When business takes you to the East you 
will find a friend in every major port of call 
and at every important inland commercial 
centre—the branch manager of The 
Chartered Bank. He is familiar with local 
economic conditions and opportunities for 
British trade: he can help you in many 
ways to make your sojourn worth while. 
There are a hundred or more branch 





managers of The Chartered Bank and its 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Ltd., 
actively promoting international trade in 
twenty-five territories from Cyprus to 
Japan. Their knowledge and experience 
sustain the extensive financial, advisory and 
credit information services, for merchants 
and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern 
trade, which are:available at: 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 (Head Office) 
2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 - 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 (Head Office) 
Associated Banks: The Irano British Bank, Tehran and branches. Allahabad Bank Ltd., Calcutta and branches. 
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impressive survey ’, Lord Strang’s new book traces the fluctuation 


in British power and influence from the early 16th Century to the 
present. Lord Strang, formerly Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office and author of Home and Abroad, illuminates scholar- 
ship with a lifetime’s experience of foreign affairs. April. 30/- 
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The Spanish 
Civil War 


Hugh Thomas 


The Spanish Civil War was a 
struggle of passionate concern to 

a whole generation, not merely 

in Spain but throughout the world. 
This is the first history of it in 
any language that can claim to be 
both comprehensive and objective. 
Many of the most important sources 
of information only became 
accessible after 1945, since when 
no one has attempted to write a 
full history of the war until now. 
This book draws on those sources 
and on other intensive first-hand 
research to produce a detailed, 
balanced and memorable history of 
one of the great events of our 
time, 16 pp. of plates, 34 maps 42s 
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Tanganyika and International Trusteeship 
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MUNICH RECONSIDERED: A SURVEY OF 
BRITISH POLICY 


SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 


Stevenson Memorial Lecture No. 10, arranged under the joint auspices of the 
London School of Economics and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and delivered at Chatham House on 6 December 1960. The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Strang, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.B.E., presided. 


HIS lecture is given in memory of Sir Daniel Stevenson, a generous 

and original benefactor, who founded the two chairs of Inter- 

national History at Chatham House and the London School of 
Economics. I was the first holder of the chair at the London School of 
Economics and shortly after my appointment I had lunch with the 
founder. His gift was, he said, based on the belief that war was caused by 
ignorance and the deliberate distortion of the truth both of the past and 
the present. An impartial and scientific account of international history 
would help, therefore, to maintain peace by correcting misapprehensions 
and prejudices such as had caused the first World War. It would have 
pleased him that the most objective and scientific account of the contro- 
versial subject which I bring to your attention is contained in the three 
volumes of the Survey for 1938 which were largely written by the staff of 
Chatham House. If I do so, it is because the subject is discussed today 
much more in other countries than in Britain, which played the leading 
part in the event, and because new material has become available on some 
aspects of it during the last ten years. 

One of the foremost diplomatic historians of the United States has 
stated that at Munich Britain ‘suffered a defeat comparable only to the 
loss of the American colonies’! and Lord Cecil said at the time that it was 
the greatest disaster which had occurred to us since Austerlitz. On the 
other hand, after Munich, Professor Temperley compared Mr Chamberlain 
to Pitt as ‘the pilot that weathered the storm’. 

At any rate our candour about Munich has been exceptional. No other 
country has revealed its Foreign Office records so completely, while those 
of the Cabinet and the Services have been freely opened to the official 
historians. There are also a number of memoirs and biographies of British 
statesmen and officials, with two significant omissions. Lord Halifax 
refused to discuss the subject and Sir Horace Wilson has not uttered a 
word. The defeat of Germany enabled a prolonged examination to be 


1 Bernadotte E. Schmitt, ‘Munich’, review article, in Journal of Modern History, Vol. 
XXV, No. 2, June 1953, p. 180. 
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made of the German records. Of the policy of other countries there is not 
such complete evidence, but still the papers and memoirs of the principal 
actors tell us a great deal. In Eastern Europe historians have written 
much about Munich. It is their great defence against the obvious fact 
that the Soviet Union entered into a close alliance with Hitler at the 
beginning of the war. Munich is one of the reasons why Czechoslovakia is 
now a Soviet satellite, and it has been used to show the hostility of the 
Western democracies towards the Soviet Union. 

The situation which we sum up in the appellation Munich was, of 
course, largely due to the policy of earlier years. It was produced by the 
failure to stop Mussolini in Abyssinia and Hitler when he marched into 
the Rhineland, both actions well within our military competence, and the 
refusal of Britain and France to rearm with sufficient effort, a course for 
which both the British political parties were responsible. But that does 
not mean that in 1937-8 there were no alternative policies open. I propose 
to consider first the British attitude towards the case for the revision of 
the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, secondly the manner in which the revision 
was made, and thirdly the question whether the time gained by refusing 
to risk war in 1938 was a sufficient excuse for the course pursued. 

The Treaty of Versailles was no sooner signed than fierce attacks were 
made on it not only in the defeated countries but in those of the victors, 
So far as its economic provisions were concerned this criticism, though 
exaggerated, was largely justified, and they were in fact never carried out. 
But the territorial settlement was a different matter. The minorities 
under alien rule had been reduced from over a hundred million to less 
than thirty million and for most of these there was some real protection 
in the minorities treaties. When it is remembered that new and viable 
States had to be erected after the destruction of four empires, whose 
nationalities had been intermingled by centuries of history, it was in- 
evitable that minorities should exist. In 1919 civilized peoples shrank 
from the remedy of expelling human beings from their homes. Though 
there were some obvious injustices, ‘the boundary network established at 
that time fitted the complicated patterns of speech, folk groupings and 
sense of nationality more closely than had ever been the case before in 
human history’! But this fact was obscured by ignorance and skilful 
propaganda. 

Czechoslovakia was, however, accepted in the West as one of the most 
successful creations of the Paris Conference. There had been no hesitation 
in continuing the historic frontiers of Bohemia, while the Czechs and 
Slovaks, then closely bound by a common interest, had a preponderant 
majority in the new State. Some of the three million Germans inter- 


1Tsaiah Bowman, ‘The Strategy of Territorial Decisions’. in Foreign Affairs, January 
1946 
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mingled with the Czechs in the frontier districts did express a desire to 
join the new Austria; but it was clear that if a viable State was to be 
made with reasonable communications and economic potentiality the 
frontiers of Bohemia must remain substantially intact. Less necessary 
and more debatable was the inclusion of so many Hungarians in the south 
of Slovakia, but the Hungarian treatment of minorities had been such 
that they received little sympathy. The award of Teschen to Czecho- 
slovakia rather than to Poland was made after the most meticulous 
examination ever given to such a problem, and a garden of friendship was 
erected on the frontier between the two new States. 

President Bene§ had always, however, been conscious of the vulnerable 
position of his country. By means of the Little Entente treaties he secured 
protection from the irreconcilable Hungarians and by the Locarno 
treaties an alliance with France and a treaty with Germany which pro- 
vided for the arbitration of any dispute between them. When those were 
later reinforced by the treaties by which the Soviet Union promised to 
support France, though subject to an appeal to the Council of the League, 
Czechoslovakia seemed to be as safe as treaties could make her. All 
Hitler’s attempts to undermine this situation by a treaty of non-aggression 
such as he had made with Pilsudski were rejected out of hand by Bene. 

Not until the depression of the early ’thirties did the problem of the 
minorities make any very great impression on public opinion. It increased 
their discontent, and among them were the Sudeten Germans of Czecho- 
slovakia. It is generally agreed that their grievances were neglected at 
Prague, that they were not given a fair share of the measures of allevia- 
tion, and that they had not a sufficient proportion of officials in the central 
and local administration to look after their interests. 

The rise of Hitler brought the question of peaceful change into the 
forefront of politics. Each breach of the Treaty of Versailles was accom- 
panied by fervent promises that he had no further claims, and after the 
entry into the Rhineland and the rebuilding of the German air force these 
peaceful professions were accompanied by threats to devastate the 
countries of those who opposed him. His threats might have been met by 
reorganizing and making effective a system of collective security such as 
had been under consideration in Europe ever since the war. This was the 
policy of the Soviet Union, which in 1934 joined the League of Nations for 
that purpose. But, since this policy was combined with Communist 
propaganda and penetration in the West, it was naturally regarded there 
with the greatest suspicion. Nor did either Britain or France rearm, except 
in a half-hearted manner. The Conservatives used the excuse that normal 
business and production must not be disturbed, while the Labour Party 
denied the necessity and insisted that they could not entrust increased 
armaments to a Tory Government. 
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It was in these circumstances that the policy of appeasement as an 
alternative to resistance became respectable in Britain. President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points were resuscitated without any of the qualifications which 
had accompanied them. Self-determination, to which the Germans had 
appealed in 1919, was exalted into a magic formula without any con- 
sideration of the consequences of its application. In spite of the conduct 
of the Germans to the minorities in their own country, the extension of 
their rule over Germans outside their frontiers was sympathetically dis- 
cussed by many in positions of power and influence. 

Thus by 1937 peaceful change was a commonplace of conversation. It 
was the subject of the International Studies Conference and a course of 
lectures at the London School of Economics. There can be no doubt that 
this result was mainly due to Hitler’s promises and threats. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in this climate of opinion it became the policy 
of the most important persons in the British Government, though it was 
not as yet given any public expression. British statesmen were now 
acutely conscious of the inferiority of their armaments to those of Ger- 
many, and the state of France was very disquieting. It is obvious that the 
policy of appeasement was adopted less for high principle than for fear of 
the consequences if any other policy was pursued. 

So far as territorial change was concerned, there was little suggestion 
until a late date that it should be applied to Czechoslovakia, apart from 
Lord Rothermere’s ceaseless propaganda on behalf of the Hungarians and 
the lucubrations of Dean Inge. It was Danzig and the Polish corridor 
which attracted most attention. Nor was the matter put forward 
by the Sudeten Germans themselves. Though strong hints had been 
given in The Times, whose editor and assistant editor were fanatical 
supporters of the policy of conciliating Germany, the first definite 
advocacy in an important national journal in this country seems 
to have been made in the New Statesman of 27 August 1938. Never- 
theless in the approaches which were begun towards the end of 1937 the 
Government might claim that it had a substantial movement of British 
opinion behind it. 

Throughout the negotiations the initiative was invariably taken by the 
British Government. Sir Winston Churchill has thrown on France an 
even greater responsibility for the result because she had a treaty with 
Czechoslovakia. In reply the two French Ambassadors, M. Coulondre and 

M. Francois-Poncet, have pointed out that the diplomacy leading up to 
Munich was dominated and controlled by Britain. They add that if the 
situation had been reversed France would never have behaved towards 
Britain as Britain behaved towards France. However that may be, it is 
true that the main responsibility for the manner in which the diplomacy 
was conducted rests on British statesmen and officials. 
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The Prime Minister himself directed the process. His confidence in his 
own ability to do so was, perhaps, largely due to the fact that he had had 
no experience of international diplomacy. He took as his principal 
advisers in the Cabinet, Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir John Simon, the two 
most unsuccessful British Foreign Ministers of the twentieth century. 
Lord Halifax was in full agreement, though at times he attempted to 
show a firmer attitude towards Germany. Mr Butler, his Under-Secretary, 
had little influence, but so far as it went it reinforced the policy of appease- 
ment. The Prime Minister’s principal official agent was Sir Horace Wilson, 
who also had had no experience of international diplomacy. Whatever 
his own convictions, he well represented his master in accepting the 
German point of view. 

The Foreign Office officials had, of course, to carry out the orders of 
their political chiefs. But the Germans recognized that there was con- 
siderable resistance in the Foreign Office to the official policy, and there 
are a number of indications in the records that some of the most important 
officials did not at any rate agree with the manner in which the policy was 
being pursued. The principal Ambassadors compare very unfavourably 
with their predecessors in the period before the first World War. Sir 
Nevile Henderson has revealed his own incompetence, and his book is 
amply confirmed by the records. He went to his post with a self-imposed 
mission to secure peace at almost any price. He allowed himself to be 
treated by Hitler and Ribbentrop in a manner unworthy of his position. 
His hostility to the Czechs, and especially to BeneS, was freely revealed 
not only to his own Government but to the Germans. Sir Eric Phipps on 
his transfer to Paris took with him all the fears aroused by his experience 
at Berlin. He did his best to counteract any French tendency to resist. 
He had to be sternly rebuked by the Foreign Office for describing those 
statesmen who desired France to be faithful to her treaty as a ‘noisy 
corrupt war group’. At Rome the Earl of Perth, who, as Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, had been Secretary-General of the League of Nations, never 
alluded to its principles or obligations. Mr Newton at Prague was the 
only head of a mission directly concerned who showed any sympathy with 
the Czechs in the prosecution of a policy whose necessity, however, he 
admitted. 

There was also in the ’thirties a spate of amateur British diplomatists, 
of whom the most important was Lord Lothian, because of his influence 
at the centre; Mr Chamberlain was especially pleased when he reported 
Hitler as saying that Britain and Germany were the two pillars on which 
European order rested. Mr Tom Jones used his influence with Mr Baldwin 
in the same way. When in 1936 Professor Toynbee, after an interview, 
expressed his conviction of Hitler’s sincerity in desiring peace in Europe, 
this judgment was sent by Mr Tom Jones post haste to Mr Baldwin and 
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Mr Eden, in an effort to persuade them to take no action against the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland which had just taken place. But perhaps 
the most important amateur was Colonel Lindbergh, who, with little 
knowledge of military aviation and strategy, accepted everything that 
the Germans told him about their air force and spread panic estimates of 
the probable result of war in high civilian circles in London and Paris. 

To attain its purpose British diplomacy had to take into account the 
two protagonists, Germany and Czechoslovakia, its ally France, Italy, the 
ally of Germany, and the Soviet Union. One method might have been a 
conference of the great European Powers and Czechoslovakia on the 
classical model of the nineteenth century, and this was at times con- 
sidered, though the Soviet Union was to be left out. But before this 
could be arranged the different parties had first to be subjected to per- 
suasion or pressure to produce a more favourable situation. When the 
conference finally did take place at Munich neither the Soviet Union nor 
Czechoslovakia were admitted to the conference room and the issues had 
been already settled before the conference met. 

The policy of appeasing Germany in order to prevent her using force 
to obtain her ends first became active in Lord Halifax’s visit to Hitler on 
19 November 1937. On 5 November Hitler had told a select few in great 
secrecy that he intended to attack Austria and Czechoslovakia when the 
political situation was ripe. But he now replied to Lord Halifax’s sug- 
gestions for a comprehensive settlement of points of dispute, including 
disarmament, with his usual distorted history, complaints of unfair treat- 
ment, and professions of peaceful intentions and readiness to negotiate a 
reasonable settlement. Lord Halifax was satisfied that progress had been 
made, but it is perhaps not surprising that what made the greatest im- 
pression at Berlin was the fact that Lord Halifax agreed that alterations 
must take place in the political order of Europe, specifically mentioning 
Danzig, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, that the Soviet Union was to be 
excluded from the negotiations, and that no reference was made to 
the treaties protecting the independence of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

Though there was little response to this overture, the policy persisted 
of persuading Germany to state her demands with a view to finding a 
settlement. It was twice interrupted; first by the seizure of Austria, which 
could hardly be said to have avoided the use of armed force but was 
accompanied by renewed promises that there was no intention of attack- 
ing Czechoslovakia; and secondly by the supposed German mobilization 
in May which caused alarm all over Europe. Lord Halifax said some 
strong things to Ribbentrop about Austria and Mr Chamberlain himself 
gave public warnings, later repeated by Sir John Simon, that in certain 
circumstances Britain might be drawn into war, while both the British 
and French Ambassadors made significant inquiries at Berlin. These 
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warnings were, however, so phrased that they could be and were inter- 
preted in different ways by German officials and diplomatists, all the more 
so as they were receiving assurances from many sources, some closely 
connected with the Prime Minister, that Britain was prepared to force 
great concessions in order to preserve the peace. The incident in May 
caused Hitler to determine that he must act by the autumn of the year, 
and plans were then secretly prepared for that purpose to be carried out 
without any official mobilization. Though his generals were dismayed at 
the prospect, Hitler was sure that he could attain his end by 1 October. 
The propaganda against the Czechs was steadily increased and every 
incident in the Sudetenland was magnified into a new example of their 
brutality. 

Meanwhile the British Government continued to inquire what Germany 
really wanted to be done in Czechoslovakia. The answer always was that 
this was a question to be settled by the Sudetens themselves. Anything 
that satisfied them would be accepted by Germany. We know now that 
the Sudeten leaders, Henlein and Frank, were acting under the orders of 
Hitler on no account to come to an agreement with the Czechs. If their 
terms seemed likely to be accepted they were at once to raise them. Thus 
the negotiation was to continue until the German preparations for attack 
were ready at the end of September, when the final rupture might take 
place. 

There is no sign that this situation was appreciated by the British 
Government and its advisers until August was well advanced. Then they 
did begin to realize that only by direct contact with Berlin could any 
agreement be obtained. On 1 September Dirksen, the German Am- 
bassador, reported that Sir Horace Wilson had told Kordt, his Counsellor 
of Embassy, that if Britain and Germany came to an agreement they 
could brush aside any Czech and French resistance. Since Ribbentrop’s 
hostility after his failure as an ambassador was well known, it was con- 
sidered necessary to establish direct contact with Hitler himself. When 
dealing with a dictator only a meeting at the summit could produce the 
necessary action. Mr Chamberlain thought it his duty to make an attempt 
to negotiate a deal with Hitler himself. 

Meanwhile for four months, while Germany was being conciliated, 
immense pressure had been exerted at Prague to change the whole 
structure of the Czechoslovak State in order to satisfy the demands of the 
Sudeten leaders. Here again the initiative was taken by the British 
Government, though France was constantly exhorted to take the same 
line. After seeing Hitler, Henlein had raised his demands and on 24 April 
formulated them in the Carlsbad programme, which would have given the 
Sudeten area more autonomy than a Swiss Canton. The British diplo- 
matists pressed for large concessions and, when these were of course not 
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enough, demanded more. Henlein proved to be an ideal instrument of 
Hitler’s policy. His visits to Britain impressed those whom he met with 
his moderation and sincere desire for a settlement, and these people 
included Sir Robert Vansittart and Mr Winston Churchill. Hitler himself 
was encouraged in his plans by the first visit and sent Henlein a second 
time, though he was, of course, to pretend that the initiative was entirely 
his own. At Prague, therefore, the insinuation was constantly made that 
if Benes and Hodza, the Premier, refused to give way to the justifiable 
claims of the Sudetens, Czechoslovakia would be left alone to face Ger- 
many, though France never said so explicitly. During the whole process 
the greatest care was taken by British diplomatists to ensure that no 
obligation was incurred to defend Czechoslovakia, however sweeping were 
the concessions made. 

The process of transforming a unitary State into a union of nationalities 
in a democratic country with a coalition Cabinet was bound to be difficult 
and to take time. When it appeared to go too slowly, in view of German 
threats and armaments, the Runciman mission was forced on Czecho- 
slovakia. Bene§ tried to refuse it but was compelled to accept and even 
made to appear to have asked for it by the threat of publishing his refusal. 
The device of an independent mediator was used in order that the British 
Government might have no responsibility for defending the result, what- 
ever it might be, but it was in fact mainly conducted by foreign service 
officials who reported its progress to London. Its head had no qualifica- 
tions for the task except a certain economic expertise which had no 
influence in the negotiations. After immense pressure BeneS finally put 
forward his fourth plan which virtually satisfied all the demands of the 
Carlsbad programme, as Lord Runciman himself admitted. Some of the 
Sudeten leaders wished to accept it, but of course Henlein and Frank 
could not do so and proceeded to stir up their extreme followers and use 
the incidents as a pretext to refuse negotiation. These eventually resulted 
in a sort of rising and Henlein fled to Germany, demanding from Hitler 
the annexation of the Sudeten districts to Germany in time for the latter 
to present it as an ultimatum to Mr Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden on 
15 September. 

A week before, on 7 September, The Times had suggested the same 
thing in its famous leader which prepared the way for this demand. 
Throughout Europe it was regarded as a declaration of official policy and 
a démenti immediately issued by the Foreign Office was not everywhere 
believed. It is true that the leader was written by the Editor himself 
without consulting anyone, but he was in close touch with Lord Halifax 
and Mr Chamberlain and knew that he was expressing a solution that had 
long been in their minds. ‘The Foreign Office went up through the roof, 
wrote Mr Geoffrey Dawson on 7 September. ‘Not so, however, the 
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Foreign Secretary who came and lunched with me at the Travellers’ and 
had a Jong talk.’! 

Lord Runciman then drew up a report which recommended cession 
but, no doubt influenced by the expertise of his advisers, he suggested 
that it should be applied only in areas where there was a preponderant 
majority of Germans. Nevertheless the report was so couched that he 
seemed to consider that Czechoslovakia would in the future be wholly 
under the dominance of Germany. This report did not reach Mr Chamber- 
lain before his meeting with Hitler. It exercised no influence on the 
negotiations with Germany, but Lord Runciman’s judgment was a use- 
ful instrument to obtain the agreement of the Cabinet and the French. 

Throughout these negotiations it had been made clear to France that, 
if she fulfilled her obligation to defend Czechoslovakia, the British treaty 
to defend her from unprovoked attack by Germany was not involved. If 
Germany did attack France herself Britain would implement her treaty, 
but the British Government would enter into no specific discussions as to 
how this would be done. Though at last in 1937 the British Chiefs of Staff 
recognized that military aid must be given to France in such a case, the 
British Government refused to allow official staff conversations. When 
the crisis came in 1938 and it was thought for a time that war was certain, 
Britain and France had no common plan or even any general knowledge 
of the other’s strategic conceptions or the tactics necessary to carry them 
out. 

The Soviet Union, though it had asked for consultation as to joint 
action, was kept by the British Government entirely outside the negotia- 
tions. The reasons given were that the military purges had made it 
impotent and that Germany would be irrevocably antagonized. In this 
course the British Government undoubtedly followed the wishes of the 
majority of its Conservative supporters. The Right in France was even 
more hostile, while M. Bonnet succeeded in preventing the military con- 
vention which France’s able Ambassador, M. Coulondre, came home, with 
the consent of the Soviet Government, to negotiate. 

This was the situation when Mr Chamberlain determined to play his 
lone hand against Hitler. He got the permission of the Cabinet but did 
not consult the French before the decision. M. Daladier, who had tenta- 
tively thought of a joint mission, was taken aback, but the French 
Government had no alternative but to approve a step already decided. 

It was by his own choice that Mr Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden went 
alone to the meeting with Hitler without even his own interpreter to take 
note of what he said. He does not seem to have had any specific proposals 
in his mind. He later told the French that he had intended to discuss 


1 Sir Evelyn Wrench, Geoffrey Dawson and our Times (London, Hutchinson, 1955), pp. 
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Anglo-German relations but that Hitler insisted on discussing Czecho- 
slovakia. When Hitler used Henlein’s demands and a fantastic account 
of the situation in the Sudetenland to demand its absorption by Germany 
through self-determination and plebiscite, Mr Chamberlain indicated his 
own agreement, though he could not of course commit the British and 
French Governments. He also agreed that the process should be applied 
to all areas where the Germans constituted 51 per cent of the inhabitants, 
He made no reservations or stipulations as to the method to be employed 
except that force must not be used. The threat of an immediate use of 
armed force, unless all German demands were granted, seems to have been 
regarded by him as legitimate. He thought that if these were admitted in 
principle an orderly process of transfer would be gladly accepted by 
Hitler. Though before he went he had called Hitler a madman he came 
away from the meeting with the impression that he was a man to be 
trusted to keep his word. He seems to have forgotten how many times it 
had already been broken. 

As for Hitler, he was astonished and overjoyed at the ease with which 
he had obtained his demands. His generals became much more courageous 
and were ready to contemplate using the concessions already made to 


obtain complete control of Czechoslovakia. The Polish and Hungarian | 


Governments, hitherto resistant to German invitations to participate, 
now prepared to take part in the kill. 

Public opinion in Britain had enthusiastically welcomed Mr Chamber- 
lain’s visit, and the result, so far as it was known, was also approved by 
the majority, though some bitter criticisms were made. It was generally 
expected, however, that the transfer would be made by some such method 
as had been used in the Saar. 

When the French were consulted at a meeting in London, they were 
perturbed at the idea of a plebiscite which would lead to similar demands 
from Poland and Hungary. It was agreed, therefore, to propose a direct 
transfer of Sudeten territory. They also demurred to the 51 per cent 
majority plan but gave way when Mr Chamberlain told them that Hitler 
would accept nothing else. They salved their conscience by demanding 
that Britain should join in a guarantee of the truncated State, and Mr 
Chamberlain, after consulting his Cabinet, agreed to do so and this was 
included in the communication to the Czech Government. Subsequent 
developments made it clear, however, that he never intended that this 
guarantee should operate, though much play was made with it in be 
debates in the House of Commons. 

All this was done in desperate haste under the threat of attack from 
Hitler, unless his demands were accepted within a few days. The same 
instant agreement was demanded of Czechoslovakia. After being warned 
not to mobilize for fear of provoking Hitler, BeneS was asked to agree 
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immediately to all that had been decided. When he resisted and suggested 
various compromises and conditions, Britain and France forced his 
consent by an ultimatum presented in the middle of the night, with the 
indication that if he refused he would be left alone to fight Germany. 

When, therefore, Mr Chamberlain returned, again without the French, 
to meet Hitler at Godesberg he expected to be received with warm praise 
and a readiness to accept an orderly and scientific international control of 
the transfer now conceded. This time he took with him to the meeting 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, who has given us a vivid account of the scene. 
When Hitler made his new demands for German occupation of most of 
the area by 28 September, before the plebiscite on which he still insisted 
could take place, Mr Chamberlain realized something of the nature of the 
negotiation. After an exchange of letters there was a second interview next 
day when Hitler produced a map of the areas in which a 51 per cent 
majority was claimed, based on the pre-war statistics which all experts 
knew were biased in favour of the Germans. 

This time Mr Chamberlain reacted strongly and protested vigorously 
against what he called a Diktat. Hitler made one or two minor concessions 
and eventually consented to delay the march of his troops till 1 October, 
the date which he had always fixed for that operation. While Mr Chamber- 
lain agreed to convey the new proposals to his allies, he intimated that 
they would not be accepted. Nevertheless he told Hitler on parting that 
arelation of confidence had grown up between them. While Hitler himself 
still remained confident, his generals and almost all his ministers except 
Ribbentrop were greatly alarmed at the situation, and in this they 
reflected almost the whole of German public opinion, 

The effect on the British people was immediate when the nature of the 
transaction, though still imperfectly known, was at last realized. The 
advocates of peace at almost any price were reduced to virtually complete 
silence. Even The Times urged resistance, while The Observer was 
positively bellicose. The French Government, confident that Britain would 
now support it, determined to fight, in spite of the opposition of the 
Right which was vehemently expressed by important politicians. When, 
however, M. Daladier suggested resistance at the conference in London 
he was subjected to merciless criticism of the weakness of French arma- 
ments from Sir John Simon and Mr Chamberlain. Nevertheless, after a 
private interview between the two Premiers, the two Governments moved 
closer together. The French agreed that further appeals should be made 
to Hitler, and Britain now promised to support France if they proved to 
be of no avail. The Foreign Office, apparently without the Prime Minister’s 
cognizance, publicly announced that France, Britain, and the Soviet 
Union would come to the assistance of Czechoslovakia if Germany 
attacked her. 
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The situation was also transformed in Czechoslovakia herself. The 
mobilization that she was now permitted to put into force was smoothly 
carried out and the disorder in the Sudeten area was easily put down. 

I need not dwell on the final stages which led to the Munich meeting. 
Hitler, after rejecting all concessions until the last moment in spite of 


f 


urgent appeals from Britain and France, was finally persuaded by the | 


attitude of the German people and the intervention of Mussolini, at the 
instance of Britain, to postpone the attack until another meeting took 
place. In the dramatic scene in the House of Commons only one person, 
Mr Gallacher, the Communist, protested audibly; but it must be re- 


membered that it was still expected that a reasonable method of procedure | 


would be adopted. 

At the Munich meeting the surrender was almost complete and was 
made without any discussion with the country most concerned. Hitler 
and Mussolini had agreed on a draft which in all its essentials was accepted 
by Britain and France. The short delay to which Hitler consented before 


his troops moved into the areas definitely ceded was of little importance, | 


There was no plebiscite in the disputed areas and the British Legion, 
which had fondly hoped to act as an international police force, was 
politely told that it was not required. Instead a committee of the British, 
French, and Italian Ambassadors at Berlin with Ribbentrop and a 
representative of the new Czech Government was given the task of 
deciding the new frontiers. M. Francois-Poncet made an effort to reduce 
the area claimed by Germany, but Sir Nevile Henderson thought that a 
better result would be obtained if the Czechs were left to argue their own 
case. They could, of course, do nothing with the triumphant Germans. 

Czechoslovakia was thus left, as Hitler intended, not only defenceless 
but without self-contained communications or economic viability. Her 
cessions to Poland and Hungary were decided by the Axis Powers without 
reference to Britain and France as had been agreed at Munich. Though 
the negotiations concerning the guarantee continued for a long time the 
British Government would undertake no commitment to defend the new 
Czechoslovakia against Germany. In these circumstances its disintegra- 
tion and complete occupation by Germany was an easy task. 

Mr Chamberlain’s reward was the agreement by Hitler that there 
would be consultation with Britain in all future international difficulties 
which, to his later regret, he emphasized during his enthusiastic welcome 
on his return. He told the French that this had not been premeditated 
but in the course of his last private conversation with Hitler he took the 
draft already prepared out of his pocket. The French were considerably 
disturbed by being thus ignored, while in the U.S.S.R. the agreement 
was regarded as a promise of benevolent neutrality if Germany attacked 
them. 
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The main defence for this conduct is the assumption that the delay of 
a year before war came saved Britain and all the Western world from 
irretrievable defeat. This argument, as his confidant, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and his biographer, Sir Keith Feiling, attest, was not however the main 
cause of Mr Chamberlain’s decisions. He believed that what he had done 
was in itself right and the preliminary to further negotiations with Hitler 
to produce a peaceful world. Apologists for Munich have, however, stressed 
this argument, and Sir Winston Churchill admits that, if it were valid, it 
would be sufficient. But he denies its validity. Both sides are discussing 
an hypothesis, but the problem is one which everyone must consider 
before passing judgment on Munich. 

In the first place there is the assertion by many high-ranking German 
soldiers and officials that if a firmer attitude had been taken towards 
Hitler he would not have risked a war. Nearly all foreign observers how- 
ever take a contrary view, and Hitler’s own words and conduct support 
this opinion. But Hitler was throughout acting a part and it was im- 
possible for him later to admit that he had not meant what he said. Much 
depends on how early a firmer policy might have been adopted. But it 
does not seem likely that in the later stages Hitler would have accepted 
without war any solution which left Czechoslovakia substantially intact, 
whatever changes had been made in her internal structure. 

It is also claimed by many Germans that if Hitler had been resisted, 
he would have been overthrown by a military plot. It is clearly proved 
that one existed in which some of the most important generals were 
involved. Sir John Wheeler-Bennett, in his meticulous examination of 
the evidence,! pours scorn on their claims. He does not however, to my 
mind, clearly establish that nothing would have been done if resistance 
had come at an earlier stage. But, even if he is right, the effect on the 
morale of the generals would have been immense. The war would have 
been begun in a very different mood from that of 1939. 

The generals had good reason to be alarmed. The Czechoslovak army 
had been rearmed during the previous four years and had received much 
new material from France and Russia. It was able to mobilize immediately 
twenty-four to twenty-five divisions and could, perhaps, have added ten 
more in a comparatively short time. The men were well trained and their 
morale high and, even if a few politicians were defeatist, the soldiers and 
citizens showed themselves ready for an all-out resistance. Owing to the 
occupation of Austria their fortified line had been outflanked and there 
were some vulnerable frontiers. But the German generals thought that an 
attack in the South would be very difficult because of the terrain and bad 
communications. The Czech Government relied on its allies to keep 
Poland and Hungary in check. In such case the Czechs were confident of 


1 Munich: Prologue to Tragedy (London, Macmillan, 1948). 
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making a prolonged resistance. Their main weakness was in the air, 
though Russia had sent some aircraft and it was hoped that more would 
soon come. It may well be that they would have suffered great damage 
and much loss of life by the attack of the German air force, and the 
argument that we had saved them from this ordeal was much used in 
Britain. But surely it was for the Czechs themselves to make this crucial 
decision. 

On the other hand, the German army, though immediately somewhat 
superior in numbers and with an immensely larger population behind it, 
was as yet lacking in trained officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
reserves. Its three Panzer divisions were armed only with Marks I and II ; 
and would have been difficult to employ. The German generals considered 
the force hardly sufficient to overcome Czechoslovakia, and if they were 
attacked by the French army, much stronger in both numbers and train- 
ing, they did not believe that the West Wall, still imperfectly organized, 
would enable them to resist it. Only a few weak divisions and some 
scattered forces were available in the West. Plans had been made to 
transfer divisions there, but even then they would be insufficient, and 
meanwhile what would become of the attack on Czechoslovakia? 

France was able to mobilize a million men in 1938. But, if war had 
come, would she have attacked as the Germans feared? General Gamelin, 
both at the time and since, sometimes implied that he would have done 
so; but there were always qualifications and reservations. He had an| 
exaggerated view of the strength of the German forces and the West Wall. ; 
He thought that the Czech army could only hold out for a long period by 
abandoning Prague and retiring into Moravia. The inability of the British | 
to provide more than two divisions and 120 aeroplanes was not en 
couraging. In 1939 the French showed no disposition to attack, but if the| 
Czechs had been fighting and the Soviet Union had also been in the war,| 
the prospect of success would have been much greater in 1938. 

It is often asserted that the Soviet Union would not have declared 
war in 1938 even if France and Britain had done so. It had been treated 
as an uninterested party until a very late date, but the repeated declara 
tions of Litvinov and Potemkin at Moscow, Geneva, and Prague would 
have made such a course almost impossible, though it is true that Stalin 
himself had said nothing. The reports of the British and French diplomats, 
which threw doubt on the Soviet attitude, are not convincing. 

More justified was the belief that the Soviet Union would not inter 
vene effectively. The Soviets probably did not know themselves what they 
could do. Even if Rumania had allowed them, they could have sent fer 
land forces by that route. But their air force was effective and some ofi 
could, and almost certainly would, have been sent to the assistance of tht 

Czechs. They had already put pressure on Poland to remain neutral ani 
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it seems certain that if they had entered the war neither Poland nor 
Hungary would have moved. It is, of course, impossible to say how this 
situation would have worked out, but that it would have been more 
favourable than that of 1939 does not admit of much doubt. Communist 
writers have even tried to show, in order to discredit the Czech bourgeois 
Government, that the Soviet Union would, if it had been asked, have gone 
to war even when France and Britain had refused. But if there was con- 
vincing evidence of this we should have had it long ago. 

The attitude of Italy is more doubtful. In a sense Mussolini had com- 
mitted himself after Berchtesgaden. But he was greatly alarmed later on. 
He had been convinced that Britain would not go to war, an opinion 
confirmed by Mr Chamberlain’s visit to Hitler. As late as 27 September 
he mobilized only sufficiently for an armed neutrality. On the whole, one 
is inclined to believe Mr Chamberlain, who told General Gamelin that if 
Britain went to war Italy would stay out. 

By 1939 this position had deteriorated in every respect except one. 
The threat from Czechoslovakia on the flank had been removed and her 
considerable armament industry set to work for Germany. The German 
army waS more numerous, better armed, trained, and staffed, and 
possessed larger trained reserves. The Soviet Union was an ally instead 
of an enemy, and the Danubian countries, intimidated by what had been 
done, lay open to German pressure. 

Britain and France had also increased their armaments but at a much 
slower pace. In the year before the war 35 per cent of German production 
was devoted to armaments, in Britain only 7 per cent, and in France even 
less. Britain and France had perhaps kept pace in naval armaments, but 
the Germans had more ocean-going U-boats in commission or nearly ready 
and the two great battleships were a year nearer completion. 

But, though all this is accepted, it is claimed that German preponder- 
ance in the air was so great that the war could have been won in 1938 by a 
devastating attack on British and French cities. There is no doubt that 
this was one of the main reasons why Britain refused to risk war then. 
Itis now clear however that the Germans had neither the intention nor the 
ability to make a strategic air attack on Britain in 1938. Their air force 
was organized and trained for co-operation with their armies. Though 
their Heinkel IIIs and Dornier 17s could have reached South-East England 
and London from Germany, they never imagined that an attack could be 
successfully carried out from German bases without fighter protection in 
daylight or under cover of darkness. The British defence was, it is true, 
pitifully weak. The British Government only realized in 1938 that its 
bomber deterrent was practically useless. Only five squadrons of Hurri- 
canes were in existence and those were not fully equipped; only one 
hundred inadequate anti-aircraft guns defended London. The radar 
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! 
warning system was already in existence but less dense and efficient than 


in 1939. 

It is, however, surprising that the situation was so misjudged. It was 
thought that the Germans could inflict enormous casualties in a few weeks 
and, as is well known, 250,000 hospital beds had been provided to receive 
them. Even more mistaken was the view of the Cabinet and officials that 
the British people would be so shaken and intimidated by the bombing 
that order would be maintained in the cities only by the use of the armed 
forces. 

The Germans could have inflicted heavier casualties in France, but 
they had no intention of doing so unless France attacked, and then their } 
air force would have had many other tasks to perform. It is unlikely that 
in any circumstances they would have made a strategic attack on Britain 
sooner than they actually did in 1940. 

Finally, there are the arguments concerning the attitude of the people 
of Britain, the Commonwealth, and the United States. It is suggested 
that while the British entered the war in 1939 as a united people, in 193 
they would have been divided, irresolute, and unconvinced of the justice 
of their cause. It is true that the Government, and especially the Prime 
Minister, had presented the issues as remote from their own interests, 
They were also deceived as to the manner in which the negotiations wer | 
being conducted. But, as I have already noted, when this was to some 
extent revealed after Godesberg there was a complete change in public! 
opinion. Nor, in spite of the belief that aerial attack was likely to be. 
immediate and devastating, was there any panic even when war seeme( 
practically certain. The King’s speech later justly remarked: ‘I wa} 
proud to observe the calmness and determination of all my people.’ | 

No doubt it would have been more difficult to convince the Govem| 
ments and peoples of the Commonwealth of the necessity for action. Nij 
attempt had been made to enlighten them as to what really was at stake | 
Mr Mackenzie King would not even allow Britain to train her airmen 
Canada before war broke out. But if war had come in 1938, it is hard t 
believe that, apart from emotional ties, they would not have realized, « 
they did in 1939, that their interests were bound up with those of Britain 

The conduct of the United States in the crisis had been ambivalent 
President Roosevelt had made little impression on their policy of isolatio| 
and pacifism. Only war could do that. His constant adjurations to kee) 
the peace and his persistent refusal of any material aid if war came re} 
inforced the policy of appeasement. His own relief was shown by thi 
praise which he gave to Mr Chamberlain after Munich. But the bitteres! 
critics of Munich were in the United States. Isolation was in fact 1 
inforced by it. There can be little doubt that if war had come Britai 
would have had as much help as she obtained at a later date. 
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When all these considerations are taken into account there can of 
course be no certain conclusion. But to my mind there is sufficient 
evidence to show that rather than gaining by the year’s delay Britain 
would have been better off if she had fought for the issues so clearly 
revealed in 1938. 

Some of the lessons of Munich are obvious enough. It shows the folly 
of unilateralism and neutralism, the necessity of close co-operation be- 
tween threatened States, the penalty of deserting faithful allies, the 
dangers of discussions at the highest level without careful preparation and 
adequate advice, and the special danger of negotiating under the threat 
of immediate war. 

Some may, perhaps, find in it even wider applications such as that 
employed by Mr Somerset Maugham in an aphorism which he adapted 
from a reflection by Thucydides on the Peloponnesian War. ‘If a nation 
values anything more than freedom,’ he wrote, ‘it will lose its freedom and . 


the irony of it is that, if it is comfort and money that it values more, it 
will lose that too.’ 








INTERDEPENDENCE: THE BRITISH ROLE 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HOME ; 


LITTLE over a hundred years ago, Lord Durham, who gave 
Canada her first Constitution and sent her on her way of in 


dependence in the modern Commonwealth—and who, incidentally, 
happened to be my great-great-grandfather—made some very remarkable 
prophecies about the United Kingdom and her future relations with her | 
overseas territories. He said in effect that the time would come when 
dependence would be out of date, when independence would be seen to be 
inadequate, and when interdependence between Britain and her overseas 
territories would be the order of the day. 

Lord Durham was thinking in terms of a commonwealth of nations, 
mainly of European stock, basing the structure of their societies upon 
law and order, upon justice, upon parliamentary democracy which had 
been learnt in the City of Westminster, and upon the genius and enter. 
prise in commerce and development which had been learnt in the City of 
London. In the event his forecasts were fulfilled, because during the time 
of the Pax Britannica, and during the time which for convenience I will 
call that of the old Commonwealth, there was a standard of commercial | 
and of political conduct which brought physical security, political | 
stability, and material progress to mankind. 

But since Lord Durham’s original vision the horizon has widened. To | 
the countries of the old Commonwealth based upon European stock have 
been added great countries in Asia and Africa where native peoples are in | 
a great majority over Europeans. Within the modern Commonwealth, | 
there are reflected the great divisions of nature and history; divisions of | 
race and divisions of colour, divisions of religion and culture and habit. 
The question then arises: is it possible that the modern Commonwealth 
may be the instrument by which these differences may be reconciled? 

There have been casualties. There have been in the past and there} 
may be in the future lapses from virtue. But I think it is true to say, first, | 
that the Commonwealth countries, severally and together, have recognized 
that law, order and justice, and elected representative institutions are the 
essential ingredients of civilized communities. Secondly, they have 
evolved among themselves a code of international conduct in which they 
have renounced force as a means of settling disputes between themselves. 
The Commonwealth practice has been quite different from the Commun- 
ist doctrine of ‘peaceful co-existence’—which is a purely negative ané 
sterile conception. The Commonwealth countries have over the years 
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sought to work together with a positive determination to evolve a code 
of conduct between themselves which I would broadly describe as that of 
the good neighbour in international relations. 

Now if it is true that no country in these days has the strength, either 
economic or physical, to stand alone; and if it is true that the organization 
of peace on a world scale is the only effective means by which man will 
find survival, then the Commonwealth, in spite of many trials—and do 
not let us minimize the difficulties—has made a good start. I want to say, 
therefore, at the outset that interdependence within the Commonwealth 
may, in my opinion, be the decisive influence which may lead the world 
towards peace; and that to build interdependence, and to make it real, 
between the Commonwealth countries must be a central theme of Britain’s 
overseas policy. 

A hundred years after Lord Durham had established the Constitution 
of Canada, another action decisive in its own way was also taken in that 
country—in Ottawa. The City of London had, of course, for many 
centuries recognized the civilizing, the strengthening, and the unifying 
influence of trade. But the Ottawa Conference at which the Common- 
wealth countries agreed to give preference to each other in trade and in 
commerce was the first striking recognition that upon economic co- 
operation political unity may be built. 

I suppose we shall never see the balance-sheet of the British Empire— 
the balance-sheet of what Communist propagandists call ‘colonialism’. 
No doubt the colonizers had their faults; but I do not believe that the 
propagandists can sustain the charge that the get-rich-quick mentality 
influenced to a high degree our colonial policy or our Empire-building. On 
the contrary, when the British business man, trader, and investor put his 
money or established his business in colonial territories, I believe he did 
his best to identify himself with the life and fortunes of the country in 
which he operated. Although, of course, profits came home to this 
country, nevertheless the highest dividend for us was, I believe, the 
growth of vigorous independent nations who would of their own right and 
in their own time and of their own free will throw their weight into the 
scales on the side of the free world. I must therefore express the strongest 
hope that because we are in the process of promoting the evolution of an 
Empire into a Commonwealth of independent nations we shall not lose 
sight of the purpose of overseas investment and of enterprise and of inter- 
Commonwealth trade. I know, of course, the problems. It is said that 
overseas investment lays a particular strain upon a country like ours. 
That is perfectly true, because we have at the same time to support a 
high level of investment in this country as well if we are to be competitive 
in world affairs. But, nevertheless, I must tell you that unless we create 
sufficient wealth to sustain not only a high level of investment at home 
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but also a very high level of investment overseas we run into great danger 
of losing our political influence on the world stage. 

At the time of the Ottawa Conference the decision to give inter 
Commonwealth preferences was not based solely on sentiment or solely 
on economic reasons. That decision was taken because it was realized 
that economic co-operation would lead to political unity within the 
Commonwealth. When, as we are doing now, we look to Europe and fora 
closer association with the countries of the Six and an arrangement 
between the Six and the Seven, it is not solely because the United Kingdom 
has to go where the markets are best—although that is one of the main 
reasons—but because we know that unless there is closer co-operation in 
the economic field we cannot achieve the political unity in Europe which 
is desired. If we look at the wider canvas of world affairs we know too 
that so long as there are nations so poor and nations so rich living side by 
side we cannot hope that the world will very long live at peace. 

So to this audience, many of whom are engaged in the business of 
trade and understand the problems of investment, I would like to say this 
quite clearly: our political ideals, our political life which we and the 
Commonwealth stand for are under challenge. So, too, is our economic 
strength. I see that our share in the expansion of world trade is falling 
behind that of our competitors. I see that our investment overseas is 
threatened because of a shrinking balance of payments. I would like to 
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a 


So 


warn that there is the most direct relationship between our economic | 


strength and our world influence. I am not asking for wealth on a scale 
which would enable us to have the massive power of the nineteenth 
century. That would be unrealistic. And in any case we do not want 
power simply to throw our weight about on the world stage. But I do 
most emphatically want to see a level of national income which will allow 
us to play our full part as a leading partner in the Commonwealth, asa 
reliable ally with the United States and our other friends in the regional 
pacts which bring security to the world, and as a defender of the way of 
life in which we believe wherever it is threatened in the world. When] 
hear people talk in this economic context of our having to choose between 
the United States or the Commonwealth or Europe, my reply is that that 
is not the choice. Unless there is interdependence in the economic field 
between all three of those great groups we shall find we will not be able 
to hold our own in the world and to promote the policies which we wish 
to see. The choice is not between one or the other; the task is to make the 
best of the resources of all three. 

Sixty years ago, at the beginning of this century, no one foresaw that 
every aspect of the free way of life—parliamentary government, religious 
freedom, law and justice, the capitalist system of finance—would be 
challenged on a global scale. Yet that is the central fact of this century 
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and of our day. As a people, we are easy-going and tolerant. We find it 
very difficult to believe that people can be nasty to us, and more difficult 
still to believe that people can be nasty to us all the time; and yet it is so. 
That is the plainest of the facts and the lessons of this generation. 

What was in fact the agenda of the recent Communist conference in 
Moscow? It was this—whether a major nuclear war was necessary to the 
final triumph of Communism over the rest of mankind. It took the 
Communists thirty days to balance the arguments for and against a 
proposition which would have taken a man of good will a split second to 
decide and to discard. I think we may find some satisfaction in the fact that 
the answer was that a nuclear war was not necessary for the victory of 
Communism, although that satisfaction must be modified by the fact that 
in the minority was a nation of 600 million people. It is however satis- 
factory at least to this extent: Russia has at last realized that in a nuclear 
war there can be no victor. But if that is so, it is not because of any moral 
conversion or revulsion from the use of force. There was no sign of that 
in the Moscow communiqué. It is because the determination of the 
Western Alliances to maintain the deterrent is carrying conviction; and 
because the Russians, at least, have come to realize that the West will 
never abandon the balance of power. 

The central truth which should govern our foreign policy and upon 
which peace may rest is this: the danger of war arises not through the 
balance of power but when the balance of power is upset. When one side 
or the other gets a preponderance of arms, then there is a temptation to 
aggression. There is no doubt that the cost of maintaining the deterrent— 
and if one maintains it at all one must keep it up to date—puts a heavy 
burden upon us. It is moreover accompanied by great risks; but the risks 
are not so great as those there would be if the Communists achieved a 
preponderance in arms. Therefore, the secret, I believe, of the organiza- 
tion of peace is this: we must insist on the balance of power. We may 
have to maintain it at a high level if we cannot get disarmament. We 
could maintain it at a low level, if we are able to achieve agreement on 
disarmament. The essential thing however is that the balance should be 
preserved. 

The alternative which was offered to us by the Moscow conference is 
‘peaceful co-existence’. If we are to interpret peaceful co-existence by the 
experience of recent years it means this: that the Communists feel entitled 
to create bad blood between man and man wherever they can, and to 
take advantage of local strife so as to stir up friction wherever they can 
all over the globe. I need not give you the examples; there are plenty to 
hand from Cuba to the Congo, from Laos to the Indian frontier. Their 
purpose is plain. It is to keep the Western Powers at full military pressure 
and stretch until the will to resist snaps. 
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Sometimes I feel that we are in danger—because we are easy-going 
because we are tolerant—of underestimating the threat and that we shall 
not react to it until the danger has gone too far. I do not want to pursue 
that thought today. But of this I am certain—that in the political and 
military field as well as in the economic we must organize afresh the inter. | 
dependence and integration of all countries which prize freedom. Un. 
happily, that is not all we have to do. Economic strength and military 
power are not enough in these days when military flanks can be turned 
by ideas. Every device of propaganda, every platform of publicity wil 
be used by the Communists to excite prejudice and passion against what 
the Communists call the ‘capitalist societies’ and what we call the ‘Westem 
democracies’. Of course, we must begin by exposing the choice as unreal 
and untrue. It is not a choice between Communism and capitalism; it is 
a choice between a system which can operate only in conditions of regimen- 
tation, fanaticism, and dictatorship and which governs its empire by 
military force, and an alternative society which believes in individual 
liberty, tolerance, and government by consent. 

I want to give you one example of how the Communists are using the 
devices open to them in order to attack our position through this realm of 
ideas. I have no doubt why Mr Khrushchev went to New York. He had 
one main object, and that was to deliver an all-out attack upon what he 
called ‘colonialism’. This was not because he had any compassion for the 
condition of the African. Communist interference in the Congo was 
sufficient disproof of that. Do not let us be deluded into thinking that 
when the Russian attack on colonialism is made it is an attack upon 
someone else, upon the French or the Portuguese for example. It is an 
attack upon the British colonial system as well. And for this reason. We 
have made the foundation of our colonial policy the maintenance of order, 
stability, and justice. We do not hand over responsibility in our colonial 
territories until they are able to establish law and order and justice within 
their own borders and follow the policy of the good neighbour without. | 
But, of course, law and order and justice are the first enemies of the 
Communist system. And it is British colonialism—let us make no mistake | 
—that is the target of the Communist campaign. The Soviet tactics are 
good—from their point of view; because if, in the early days of inde 
pendence, while these new nations are still swayed by understandable | 
emotion, the Soviets can bring them to condemn colonialism root and | 
branch in the United Nations, and alienate them from their former | 
governing Powers, then they would have a good chance of swinging the | 
balance of political power decisively over to the Communist side. 

I want to ask you one question. We have to be very clear in our own | 
minds about the moral basis of our policy. One of the strengths of the 
Communists is that they know exactly where they are going and there are | 
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no doubts in any of their minds. Do we believe therefore that our policy 
of leading our colonial territories to independence in conditions of law and 
order, and judging ourselves when the time is ripe for their independence, 
is right for them and right for the world? Are we therefore willing to 
stand up for it here in this country and in the councils of the world and in 
particular in the United Nations? 

If we are not, then all I can tell you is that our world influence dis- 
appears. If we are, we shall go through great tribulation, but we shall 
have stood up for something in which we believe and which we know to 
be right. If we are tough enough, we shall win through and expose the 
holiow and dishonest pretensions of the Communists. But do not let us 
underestimate the danger. 

I want to invite you here—because this is the most dangerous line of 
attack of the Communists which I foresee—to interest yourselves in the 
new imperialism. Where is it to be found? It is to be found in the Baltic, 
in Central Asia, in Tibet, and in Hungary. That is where it is to be found, 
and the world should be told that that is so. I therefore want to go over 
to the offensive in exposing the Communists on this charge of imperialism. 
Since the war, Britain has brought national freedom and independence to 
600 million people. In the same period, the Soviet Union has annexed 
22 million people in six countries and provinces. At the last session of the 
United Nations, France introduced twelve new nations into the General 
Assembly. Where are the world’s three newest colonies? Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. So I ask you, do we believe in the integrity of 
our purpose in our colonial policy? Are we willing to stand up for it and 
turn the tables upon our Communist opponents? If we are, well and good; 
we can win through. If we are not, Mr Khrushchev will be successful in 
swinging over the balance of power to the Soviet side. 

It gives me very little satisfaction to sustain such a militant foreign 
policy. Fortunately, it has its positive, constructive aspect. For in meet- 
ing the challenge, in promoting the interdependence of friends in the 
economic, political, and military fields, I believe we have a high purpose 
in itself. The interdependence and the integration of effort between 
Europe—in which I include ourselves—the Commonwealth, and the 
United States gives us a good chance of preserving peace. 

Nevertheless, despite all the frustrations, despite the antagonism 
which is apparent in the Communist propaganda and prospectus, despite 
the discouragement which we experienced in New York when we tried to 
use the peaceful arts of conciliation, we must never lose sight of the main 
objective: to organize peace on a global scale, including Russia and 
including the Communist countries. I wish I could honestly say that I 
can detect any evidence that Russia or China or the Communists in 
general have a wish to be conciliatory and have a wish to take 
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constructive action which could lead to peace. I cannot do so. I cannot 
forecast that there can be any spectacular progress. The most that I can 
say is that I think that it is possible that we may be able to find some areas 
in which Western interests and Communist interests coincide and that 
we may, in those areas, be able to make some progress. 

There is one field in which we might be able to make headway. It 
must surely be in Russia’s interest to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons and the production by other countries of fissile material for war- 
like purposes. We might therefore be able to agree on a programme, the 
purpose of which would be to stop nuclear tests, to prevent any addition 
to stocks of fissile material for warlike purposes, and perhaps to start the 
reduction of such stocks as exist. 

One subsidiary advantage of such a programme would be that it 
would involve pilot schemes of inspection which could not by any stretch 
of the imagination be said to have any connection with espionage. This 
is the Russians’ great fear: espionage. It springs from the secretive nature 
of Soviet society and the immense in-built military advantage which it 
gives them and which, naturally enough, they are most loath to re- 
linquish. But they will have to get used to the idea of inspection, if they 
wish to inspire in us any confidence in their sincerity. The pilot scheme 
which I have in mind might, after it had been applied, get the Russians 
accustomed to the fact that inspection must accompany disarmament. 

I do not know whether we shall succeed in finding areas of agreement 


in building confidence. As I have said, we have no evidence. Neverthe- 


less, Her Majesty’s Government—because we believe that the organiza- 
tion of peace on a global scale is the only real hope for mankind—will 
continuously persevere in our efforts. 

I wish I could forecast that 1961 was going to be a peaceful year. On 
the contrary, as I look forward, 1961 looks to me to be a rough year anda 
year of challenge. I have spoken today of the national character and of 
our ability to maintain our economic and political strength; and of the 
absolute need to merge our effort with those countries that share our 
belief in the Western way of life, and in particular with Europe, the 
Commonwealth, and with the United States of America, where the power 
resides. There is no chance of surviving alone. The only hope of survival 
is in interdependence. In working for interdependence we shall grasp the 
opportunities with both hands, because it is only in that way that we 
shall come through this supreme challenge unscathed. 


Address at the Drapers’ Hall, E.C.2, 
12 December 1960 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AFGHANISTAN AND 
PAKISTAN’S NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


IN RELATION TO THE COMMUNIST WORLD 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


AST April, after a visit to India, I went to Afghanistan for five 
[= I made a clockwise circular journey round the country: 
Kabul, Ghazni, Qandahar, the Helmand River Valley irrigation 
works; round by Farah to Herat, over the top of the Hindu Kush to 
Mazar-i-Sharif, with a day among the vast remains of Balkh; and then, 
very much to my surprise, I was allowed to go up to the Afghan bank of 
the Oxus—to Oyzyl Qala, on the Afghan—Soviet frontier. There is a zone 
of about 25 kilometres in depth all round the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
which foreigners are not ordinarily allowed to enter, and, as I was travelling 
with our Ambassador in Kabul, and as Ambassadors in Afghanistan are 
still more restricted than ordinary foreigners are, we thought we should 
not get to the frontier. But to our surprise and pleasure we were told: ‘Not 
only may you go, but you may go to either of two Afghan ports on the 
Oxus.” We chose Qyzyl Qala, the port north of Kunduz, because the road 
to it is the better road of the two. Subsequently, in June, I travelled along 
the Pakistani side of the Pakistan—Afghan frontier. 

I do not think you could travel along this frontier except as a guest of 
the Government, but as a Government guest you do manage to get along, 
because you stay in the officers’ messes in various forts, and you meet the 
officers commanding the local units of the militia. What is still more im- 
portant, you meet the political agents, and I was lucky in having groups 
of maliks (local notables) brought together for me to talk to, so I learnt a 
certain amount about the current policy of Pakistan on its side of the 
Durand Line. 

You cannot study the history of the world without having your 
attention called again and again to this region which I have just been 
sketching. The narrow waist of the mountains just to the north of Kabul 
has been one of the key points in world history because so many people 
and things have passed over it. Aryans and Greeks, Persians and Moguls 
have all passed that way en route for the sub-continent. Islam and 
Buddhism, too, have passed—Islam on its way into the sub-continent of 
India, Buddhism on its way out from the sub-continent to China. 
Buddhism travelled this way through what is now Soviet Central Asia and 
then through Sinkiang into north-western China and so into the Far East 


ingeneral. History is certainly being made in this corridor still, and I am 
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sure a great deal more history is going to be made there in the near future | 


—perhaps in a rather unpleasant way, but anyway in an important way, 
On coming back to Pakistan from Afghanistan, I found that Mr Khrush- 
chev’s red ring had been drawn round Peshawar, where I had been staying 
before, and I had dinner one evening at the American ‘installation’ from 
which the Uz had taken off. 

Let me try to say first of all what I think is the most important thing 
that is happening in those countries. By far the most important thing that 


is being done in those countries today, and, indeed, all over the world, is, | 


I should say, the attempt to extend some of the elementary benefits of 


civilization to the mass of the people. Up to now there has not been | 
enough to go round, and civilization has been confined to a small, rather | 


highly privileged minority. In our time, for the first time, science and 
technology have advanced far enough to make it practical politics to 
extend the benefits widely, and, as we know, people all over the world are 
demanding this, and demanding it so strongly that nearly all govern- 
ments, including even governments which are reluctant, are being com- 
pelled to do something about it. I think the Governments of Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and India all want to do something for the ordinary people, and 
they are all doing a lot. That is the main thing that you find in each of 
those countries. Though there are many political disagreements between 
them, they are all at one in working for the same fundamental thing. | 


ee 


suppose, if we avoid putting an end to history by wiping ourselves out, | 


our successors, looking back, will think of this age as the age in which a 
start was made in extending the benefits of civilization to the mass of the 
human race. 

Now, suddenly to equip an under-developed country with new and 
better roads, irrigation systems, hospitals, schools, and industrial plant is 
a very difficult thing. In the past some peoples have done it without 
foreign aid. We in this country industrialized ourselves in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries without foreign aid, but we did it at the 
cost of great suffering. Russia since 1917 has twice equipped herself and 
modernized herself materially without foreign aid. That is one of the 
strengths of Russian propaganda. The Communist Russians can say: “We 
did this without help from outside’, and they will go on to say that this 
has been thanks to Communism. That, of course, is a debatable point; it 
is not debatable that they did do it without foreign aid. However, most 
of the countries that are still under-developed cannot begin to advance 
without calling in foreign aid. Even the United States in the nineteenth 
century was not able to win the West and occupy the whole Continent 
without drawing capital equipment and, above all, population from 
Europe. It is true that America was very successful in the way she did 
this, as we can see now when we look back. Not only did she pay her way 
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(for it was not gifts but loans on which she built up her continent-wide 
economy) but also she managed then to avoid being involved in foreign 
political entanglements in spite of taking economic help from Europe. 
In the present international situation it is very difficult indeed to 
accept foreign aid without becoming involved in foreign entanglements. 
This is difficult because, since the invention of the atomic weapon, the 
age-old and still continuing political competition between great Powers 
has been avoiding, so far, the use of the traditional method of war, and, as 
the rivalries are still going on, they have had to be pursued by other means. 
The form on which they are concentrating now is a competition for in- 
fluence over the smaller and weaker countries; and I suppose in the long 
run it is the countries other than the United States and the Soviet Union 
which hold the casting vote as between these two. For if either of those 
two great Powers could draw into its own sphere of influence the whole 
of the rest of the world, then the other great Power would be more or less 
checkmated. I do not think that this is really going to happen either way 
round. I think probably the present struggle for influence between Russia 
and America over the smaller countries is going to have an inconclusive 
result. Nothing conclusive may happen before the next kaleidoscopic shift 
in the constellation of political forces makes them once more allies instead 
of foes, as they are just now. Anyway, competition for influence over 
third parties is the form which the struggle is taking at present. Now, the 
obvious way to gain influence over a smaller and weaker country is to 
give it aid, above all to give it the kind of aid which it very much needs. 
One feature that is rather disturbing, from the Western point of view, 
in the situation as I see it—at any rate at this moment and in the part of 
the world that I am talking about—is that, on the whole, America is 
getting the worst of it in this region in her competition for power and 
influence with Russia. There are several reasons, I think, for this. One is 
the geographical remoteness of America from this area as compared with, 
for instance, the British-Indian Empire as this was before 1947. Up to 
1947, the obviously immense power of Russia on the north-western side 
of Afghanistan was counterbalanced on the south-east side of Afghanistan 
by the presence there of another great Power which controlled the whole 
of the Indian sub-continent, including Burma, and which had behind it 
not only the resources of the sub-continent but those of Britain as well. 
That was a very powerful counterweight to Russia, as we know. There 
was, in fact, an equilibrium of forces at that time. Now, instead of this 
frontier being held by the British-Indian Empire, backed by Britain, it is 
being held by Pakistan alone, backed by the United States, and the United 
States is a long way off. 
The struggle in Afghanistan is taking various forms; road-building is 
one, and there again the Russians seem to be getting the best of it. I 
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discussed this question of communications with the manager of a coal- 
mine at Pul-i-Khumri in Central Afghanistan, to the north of the moun- 
tains. This is the most considerable coal-mine in Afghanistan, and the 
manager was talking about the relative merits of the Russian or the 
Pakistani route for getting the equipment that he needs. He could either 
import it by sea to Karachi, then by rail to Peshawar, and then by road 
to Kabul and on across the mountains, or he could import it all the way 
from, say, Czechoslovakia by rail to Termez on the Russian side of the | 
Oxus frontier. He could then get it floated up the Oxus river in Russian 
ships to the Russian-built Afghan port at Qyzyl Qala. He said—and I 
think it was not propaganda but a business man’s frank statement of his 
problems—that the losses, thefts, and breakages were less on the Russian 
route than on the route by sea and then via Pakistan, and that, though 
the Russian route, being nearly all by rail and road, ought to have been 
much more expensive than the route via Karachi, which is mainly by sea, 
the Russians have cut their freight-rates to a level at which they can 
compete with those of the sea-route. So he was now importing his 
apparatus from Czechoslovakia through Russia. I do not think there was 
any political preference or ideology in this: it was simply a question of 
practical business considerations. 

There is also, I think, a deeper reason why the Americans are at 
present getting the worst of it compared with the Russians in their com- 
petition in this part of the world. The same cause, I fear, is producing 
the same effects almost everywhere. Putting it very simply, one might | 
say that America is being defeated by the American standard of living, | 
which, of course, is much higher than that of even Western Europe. This 
insulates the Americans from the peoples whom they are aiding economic- 
ally and with whom they wish to co-operate politically as well as 
economically. I talked to some tribal notables on the Pakistan side of the 
Afghanistan frontier. They were vehemently anti-Communist and anti- 
Soviet. They know very little about either Communism or Soviet Russia, 
I think, but they have an uneasy feeling that this mighty power is reaching 
out towards them across Afghanistan. In spite of that, they were also 
very anti-American. They would say: ‘America gives us a loan, but half 
the loan is spent on huge salaries for American officials operating it. 
This reputation is a very great handicap to the Americans, and I do not 
know how they are going to shake themselves free from it. 

Then we come to the question of Soviet influence in Afghanistan: 
what it is, how it is exercised, and what its objects are. As seen by the 
Pathan maliks on the Pakistan side of the frontier, it looks rather different 
from what it looked like to me when I had seen it earlier from the Afghan 
side. As the Pathan maliks see it, the misguided Government of Afghanis- 
tan is being forced by Russian Communist pressure to impose revolutionary 
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measures, in conflict with the commandments of Islam, on a pious and 
suffering Muslim people—the Muslim inhabitants of Afghanistan. The 
maliks are thinking particularly of the education of girls and the unveiling 
of women. Now, as far as I could make out, there is no evidence that the 
unveiling of women in Afghanistan has been due to Russian pressure. I 
think it is entirely accounted for by the desire for modernization, which 
is strong in Afghanistan. I think the inspiration probably came from the 
Turkey of the nineteen-twenties, when Atattirk forced through a very 
rapid modernizing revolution which saved Turkey’s existence. Probably 
there is a feeling in Afghanistan that, unless she can do the same, her 
existence may be in jeopardy. 

When you go along the streets of Kabul, the unveiled women look 
quite happy as they walk about. When I called on the President of the 
University of Kabul there was sitting in his room at another desk a young 
woman such as you might see anywhere in Western Europe or America 
working as a secretary. After a bit, the President pointed to her and said: 
‘Now, she was in purdah three months ago, you know.’ Yet she seemed 
perfectly happy in her new American-like job. Of course, if the maliks 
ever visited Lahore or Karachi, they would see many more, and more 
shamelessly unveiled, emancipated women in those two cities of Pakistan, 
and I think their picture of a God-fearing Pakistan facing a Bolshevized 
Afghan regime would be shattered, because these are much bigger and 
more modern cities than Kabul is, and there are very many more emanci- 
pated women in both of them. But the maliks have not seen them, 
whereas they have heard of the unveiled women of Kabul. 

Now let me say something about Soviet influence in Afghanistan as 
seen by a passing traveller, very superficially, from inside Afghanistan 
itself. The first point is that the Russians working in Afghanistan are 
invisible. We were on the road for twenty-three days, and we saw two 
people who might have been Russians. They were sitting by the roadside 
wearing peaked caps. I do not know whether they were Russians or not, 
but, anyway, a West European or American would be very conspicuous 
in Afghanistan; you could not mistake him because he would have special 
equipment of his own—special clothes, special food, and so on. No doubt 
there are many Russians in Afghanistan today working both in civilian 
and in military jobs, but they have made themselves inconspicuous. I 
fancy that they must very largely live like the Afghans—living in the 
same houses, eating the same food, and wearing the same clothes. 

You might ask why it is that, when the Afghan Government has the 
choice between these two great Powers—America and Russia—as givers 
of aid, they are leaning more heavily on Russia, their dangerous next-door 
neighbour, than on America, who, as everybody knows, has no ambition 
to dominate and annex other people, and who is in any case far away. I 
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think the only answer could be that the Russians are offering the Afghans 
much more favourable economic conditions, so that, in spite of the 
political and even military danger, they are taking the Russian bait. I am 
sure the Afghan Government has its eyes open; the notion that you find 
among the tribesmen on the Pakistan side of the frontier that the men in 
Kabul are dupes and are blind is obviously not true. They are very 
shrewd men, practised diplomatists and politicians. I think they are 
deliberately taking a risk because, at the price of that risk, they are 
getting things that they desperately need, such as good roads, extensions 
of their irrigation systems, and so on. 

The Russians on their side are being very prudent about their policy, 
They seem to be confining themselves at present to one aim, and that is to 
counteract American influence in Afghanistan by giving the Afghans the 
economic help which they greatly need. As far as one can tell, they are 
not at present propagating Communism in Afghanistan, and they are 
working through the Royal Family and are not attempting to overthrow 
it. I think they will be very slow to propagate Communism there. They 
are realists, and an ideological crusade would be a luxury. What they are 
fighting for is to be the winners in their struggle for power with America. 
They will do nothing to arouse a violent Muslim reaction in Afghanistan 
which would wholly upset their plans. 

Of course, there has been opposition. During the winter of 1959-60 


there were reports of violent opposition at Qandahar to the present | 


Afghan Government’s radical modernizing policy. There was similar 
opposition to King Amanullah’s radical modernizing policy in the nine- 
teen-twenties. Thirty-one years ago, in 1929, King Amanullah was over- 
thrown because his policy went too fast for the general state of public 
feeling in Afghanistan at that time. The chief focus of opposition has been 
the city of Qandahar. It is the only considerable Pashtu-speaking city in 
Afghanistan, and it is the traditional rival of Kabul. Sometimes the 
capital has been Kabul, sometimes Qandahar. Kabul speaks Persian, 
Oandahar speaks Pashtu. There are all the makings of rivalry between 
the two cities, quite apart from this present issue over modernization, but 
the recent disturbances at Oandahar were effectively repressed. The civil 
governor was transferred and the civil government was put into the hands 
of the military commandant, who is now civil governor as wel]. He is, } 
should guess, a strong man, and I gather that there is no likelihood of 
another attempt at a rising being any more successful than the last one. 
Unlike King Amanullah, Prince Daud Khan is, I think, master of the 
country. After all, thirty-one years have passed since Amanullah’s fall, 
and during that time modern ideas have been seeping into Afghanistan. 
The situation socially and culturally is more favourable now for a radical 
modernizing policy, and anyway the present Government has Russian 
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arms, and that probably makes it invincible against any attempt to 
oppose it by force inside the country. 

Now let me cross the frontier to the Pakistan side and say something 
about Pakistan’s present frontier policy, which has, of course, a close 
bearing on the Russian influence that is creeping down towards Pakistan 
from the Oxus. 

The former British Indian Government’s approach to the problem of 
the North-West Frontier was, I suppose, first and foremost a military one. 
Probably at that time it could not have been anything else. The tribal 
areas, especially Waziristan—the home of the formidable Wazirs and still 
more formidable Mahsuds—were occupied by strong forces of the British 
and Indian regular armies living in elaborate fortified camps and posts. 
When the Pakistan Government took over this frontier in 1947, it 
immediately had on its hands a war in Kashmir with India. Pakistan is a 
tiny part of the sub-continent, and it obviously could not hold the North- 
West Frontier in the old British way as well as fight India over Kashmir. 
In any case, the Pakistanis had different ideas about policy. They moved 
the regular army out of the frontier regions, and they evacuated the most 
remote and exposed of the British forts, especially the great cantonment 
at Razmak. I had the good fortune to visit Razmak thirteen years after 
the evacuation. It was like seeing the Roman Wall thirteen years after 
the Romans had evacuated it. It gives you a curious impression; for this 
ex-British deserted fortress is only just beginning to decay. Anyway, the 
Pakistanis evacuated it, and they garrisoned the forts which they retained 
with units of the frontier corps. This is recruited from the tribal areas, 
normally not from the local tribal people, but from tribal people from 
other parts of the frontier; and it is officered by officers of the regular 
army who are seconded to this service for three years. 

Pakistan’s policy has been to push the military aspect of the frontier 
into the background, and to put its main effort into trying to change the 
tribesmen’s outlook and habits by peaceful means. Its two main expedi- 
ents are education and the provision of economic openings for the tribes- 
men. For instance, at the foot of the hills there is a town called Tank, 
where, before partition, business was in the hands of Hindus. After 
partition, when the Hindus left, the Mahsuds came down from their 
mountains and took over the Hindus’ businesses at Tank. These Mahsuds 
have turned out to be very shrewd and successful business men. The 
Afridis and Mohmands, on their section of the frontier, used to measure 
their strength by the number of rifles that they had; they now measure 
their strength by their number of lorries and second-hand buses. The 
tnbesmen are now taking up the business of contracting for Government 
buildings—roads or forts or dams or whatever it may be. They are also 


taking up irrigated land in the oasis of Bannu, where more land is being 
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opened up by a new dam, or right away down the Indus valley, where the 
Sukkur Barrage is opening up new lands in Northern Sind. 

I think the Pakistan Government’s policy is being very successful. 
By 1947, the tribesmen were ripe for this change of policy. Since 1947 the 
Pathan highlanders have been going through the same process of rapid 
assimilation to their civilized fellow-countrymen that the Scottish tribes- 
men went through after 1745. One knows that the former tribal areas of 
Scotland had been in that condition for thousands of years up to 1745, 
and then in about two generations their life was transformed and they 
became part of the modernized civilized world. I think the same thing is 
happening on the North-West Frontier of Pakistan today; and the 
instruments of modernization have been the same. Roads have been 
carried into the highlands. Farmsteads have been made available for the 
tribesmen outside the highlands that are better farmsteads than any that 
they have ever had inside them; and they have been given industrial 
openings such as the eighteenth-century Scottish Highlanders found in 
the rising City of Glasgow. Above all, they are being given education. 

At Chaman, the last post on the Pakistan side of the frontier on the 
road from Quetta to Qandahar, I lunched with the colonel of a battalion of 
regular troops. He turned out to be the son of a Mahsud khan, and the 
Mahsuds have been one of the most untameable of the frontier tribes. 
His six-year-old daughter, dressed rather smartly in Western clothes, 
announced her intention to become a doctor when she grew up. Now, 
whatever the maliks may say about women’s education, whatever the 
maulas may say, and whatever the colonel, her father, might say, I feel 
sure that she is going to be a doctor: she is not going to let herself be put | 
back in the box again. So in two generations this family of Mahsud | 
tribesmen have been transformed into modern civilized people. | 

If Pakistan had to reckon with Afghanistan only on the farther side | 
of the Durand Line, I think there would be little doubt that the assimila- | 
tion of the Pakhtu-speaking tribesmen on the Pakistan side of the frontier 
would be completed very rapidly. Pakistan—if one may say this without | 
being impolite to Afghanistan—is at present farther advanced economic. | 
ally, socially, and culturally than Afghanistan is. There is more personal | 
liberty in Pakistan than in Afghanistan, and this makes Pakistan citizen- | 
ship a more attractive option for Pakhtu-speaking people on the Pakistan | 
side of the frontier than Afghanistan citizenship would be for them. It | 
is true that these tribal Pakistanis speak the same Pakhtu—Pashtu 
language as the Afghans on the other side of the frontier in the southem 

part of Afghanistan. But this community of language counts for less, | 
believe, than the question of where the best openings for modernization lie. 
I think the Pakhtu-speaking tribal people on the Pakistan side see a 
future for themselves in Pakistan; and for this reason the Afghan Govern- 
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ment’s claim that the Pakhtu-speaking Pathan districts of Pakistan are 
an Afghan terra trredenta, which they call Pakhtunistan, has so far been 
falling rather flat. But suppose that the Soviet Union were to make an 
offer to the Afghan Government to put the U.S.S.R.’s financial and 
propaganda resources behind the Afghan Government’s claim to 
Pakhtunistan, what would happen then? Would the Pakistani Pathans’ 
now increasing loyalty to Pakistan hold out against the inducements to 
change sides that the Afghan Government would then be able to offer 
them? This question is causing some anxiety to the tribal maliks on the 
Pakistan side, as well as to the Pakistani authorities. 

Finally, there is a point which is bound to strike anyone from Britain 
who visits these countries now. The cost of holding the North-West 
Frontier alone against Afghanistan, with the Russian Empire in the back- 
ground, consumed about half the budget of the central Government of the 
British Indian Empire when the empire embraced the whole of the sub- 
continent, including Burma. At that time there was no North-East 
frontier—this now very active frontier between China and India had not 
then lighted up; and, besides, there was not the present internal frontier 
between Pakistan and India. Now, how can India and Pakistan, separ- 
ately, carry the burden of maintaining two fronts each? At present India 
has a front against both China and Pakistan, while Pakistan has a front 
against both India and Afghanistan, or perhaps really against Russia. If 
Pakistan is to maintain her North-West frontier against Afghanistan and 
against the Soviet Union, and if India is to maintain her North-East 
frontier against China, it seems obvious that neither of them can afford to 
maintain their fronts against each other in the Punjab and in Bengal. 

This fact has been realized by the President of Pakistan, Marshal 
Ayub Khan. He has had the courage to suggest to India that Pakistan 
and India should co-operate for their common defence—on condition, of 
course, that there is a settlement of the Kashmir dispute. So far not 
much has come of this suggestion of his, but when you watch the China 
screw turning on India you feel that some changes are bound to take 
place in India’s policy: either she must give way to China or she must 
come to terms with Pakistan. I think in the end Pakistan and India, and 
Afghanistan too, may have to make the choice between settling the current 
disputes between them—which after all are only disputes about this or that 
piece of territory and not about their very existence—and losing their in- 
dependence to the Communist Powers to the north of them. It is therefore 
greatly to be hoped that President Ayub Khan’s far-sighted and statesman- 
like policy may be able to save the independence of all three countries. 


Address at Chatham House 
5 July 1960 








THE EXPANDING UNITED NATIONS 


II—DIPLOMATIC PRESSURES AND TECHNIQUES 
GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


DIPLOMATIC PRESSURES 


INCE the first part of this article was written a year ago! the United 
Nations has oscillated painfully in the Congo between success and 
disaster; the General Assembly, in the first part of a marathon 
fifteenth session, has wallowed in mutual recriminations; and the Secre- 
tary-General, Mr Hammarskjéld, has had to endure the vituperative on- 
slaughts of Mr Khrushchev. Instead of the substantial accretion of 
authority that United Nations intervention in the Congo at one time pre- 
saged, these events have brought widespread fears—and barely concealed 
hopes—that the United Nations (‘Les Nations soi-disant Unies’) will 
disintegrate, or at least slide into desuetude as did its predecessor, the 
League of Nations, at about the same stage in its history. 
These gloomy predictions are likely to be falsified. Despite Mr Khrush- 


chev’s threats it is most unlikely that the Soviet Union and its allies will , 


withdraw from the Organization at the very moment when the new balance 
of forces within it promises to work to their advantage. Whatever dis- 
satisfaction with the United Nations may exist among the numerically 
poweriul Afro-Asian members, to jettison the Organization now would be 
to destroy a diplomatic instrument which greatly enhances their influence 
and self-esteem. And it is barely conceivable that the United States, 
whatever her private anxieties, would contract out of an Organization 
which has served her well in the past, and may yet do so in the future. 
The United Nations then is likely to survive. But the diplomatic pres- 
sures to which it will be subject will necessarily reflect the continuing 
drastic shift in the balance of forces in 1960 with the admission of a further 
seventeen States,? thirteen of them former French dependencies in Africa, 
bringing the total membership to ninety-nine. Nearly half of this total is 


made up of the forty-five Afro-Asian States. Of these twenty-five are | 


African States; and there are still more to come. 


The Afro-Asians 
The Afro-Asian group has, it is true, lost most of its cohesion, if only be- 
cause of its growth in numbers. The African States no longer form a 


1 See ‘The Expanding United Nations: I—Voting Patterns’, in International Affairs, 
April 1960. Events have moved so rapidly in the last year that the scope of this second part 
has had to be somewhat replanned. 

2 Cameroun, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), Central African Republic 
Cyprus, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mali, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, 
Togo, Upper Volta. 
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homogeneous voting group. Guinea and Mali vote frequently, but not con- 
sistently, with the Soviet Union, other French-speaking territories are 
distinctly pro-Western (or, more accurately perhaps, pro-French), while 
Ghana is militantly ‘neutralist’ and Nigeria more discreetly so. Yet the 
shift in the balance of forces at the United Nations in favour of the Afro- 
Asian Powers has undoubtedly helped to confirm the Organization as the 
‘revolutionary society’ that it was said to be as long ago as 1952.1 The 
picture at San Francisco just over fifteen years ago of an ‘Armed Concert’ 
of the Great Powers as the lynchpin of the Organization is now almost 
completely overshadowed by the pressure exercised by the Afro-Asian 
States in favour of the rapid granting of independence to all colonial 
peoples and of the assertion by black African majorities of their rights 
against ruling European minorities. And although the orderly achieve- 
ment of these ends may be the avowed aim, inhibitions about the use of 
violence in the cause of ‘liberation’ do not go very deep. 

Nor should the attachment of most Afro-Asian States to the United 
Nations be exaggerated. For the Afro-Asians, as for most States, the 
United Nations is primarily a diplomatic instrument to be used to advance 
their particular national objectives; and attitudes towards it will naturally 
reflect the degree of success with which it does so. ‘Internationalism’ is 
indeed apt to be suspect as an alien notion designed principally to hamper 
the exercise of newly won national rights, as a cloak for ‘neo-colonialism’, 
or as an excuse for ‘collective foreign interference’. To combat such use 
of the Organization the Afro-Asians insist on more adequate representation 
on the Security Council and the Economic and Social Council. In the face 
of the Soviet objections to expanding the membership of the Councils until 
the People’s Republic of China is seated and the Secretariat reorganized, 
the immediate pressure is for a redistribution of existing seats, one or more 
of the Latin American or Western European seats being claimed for the 
Afro-Asians. 

Yet the Purposes and Principles of the Charter do frequently strike a 
responsive chord ; for most Afro-Asians, as for many others, the Organization 
symbolizes their hopes of ‘peaceful coexistence’. Inseveral cases it is valued 
as the midwife of independence, in others asa means of protection which, by 
‘internationalizing’ what might otherwise remain localized disputes, can 
help to conceal their intrinsic weakness. Above all, the United Nations isa 
means of limiting the further intrusion of Great Power rivalries into the 
African continent—of building an African version of the Monroe Doctrine. 


The Soviet Union and the Afro-Asians 


On any realistic calculation the relation of forces in the United Nations 
has clearly moved to the Soviet advantage. Instead of being consistently 


1 The Times, 14 October 1952. 
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voted down by American-led ‘mechanical majorities’, Soviet proposals on 
disarmament and colonialism can now expect to win an attentive hearing. 
In an era of ‘competitive co-existence’ the Organization provides a handy 
platform for Soviet attempts to foment suspicion among African and 
Asian States of their ex-colonial masters, to incite and exacerbate racial 
antagonisms, and to win the political sympathies—and eventually the 
allegiances—of the newly-independent, under-developed, and uncom- 
mitted countries of the non-Western world. 

At the fifteenth session of the General Assembly, Mr Khrushchev 
demonstrated unmistakably his confidence in his ability to swing the un- 
committed States away from the West towards the Soviet Union.? It 
would indeed be imprudent to underestimate the strength of the Soviet 
position. However specious Mr Khrushchev’s diatribes appear in Western 
eyes, they are well calculated to appeal to newly independent States who 
are apt to be particularly receptive in the first years of independence to 
the legend of their struggle for freedom against their colonial oppressors. 
In the vitally important economic field the Soviet Union has the attraction 
of the poor boy who has made good within living memory, as compared 
with suspicions of Western ‘economic colonialism’—of ‘notional indepen- 
dence, but economic subservience’. Nor does the Soviet Union labour 
under the stigma of racial discrimination as do the Western Powers, while 
the festering sores on neutralist opinion of Algeria and South Africa need 
no emphasis. 

The extent of the resentment against the West and the susceptibility 
of uncommitted States to Soviet blandishments at the United Nations 
can, of course, easily be exaggerated. The militant neutralists and those 
who gravitate towards Communism are still a minority—though a highly 
articulate one—of Afro-Asian members. Among the more moderate in- 
dependence has often brought a new intimacy and friendliness in relations 
with the West. Despite a certain sympathy with Soviet insistence on safe- 
guards against the Organization being used as a weapon in the cold war, 
most Afro-Asian members would wish to see its authority strengthened. 
The suspicion also remains that Soviet pleas for total and rapid disarma- 
ment are mainly propaganda, and that the Soviet Union aims to bring 
about the premature withdrawal of colonial rule mainly in order to ferment 
and exploit the consequent breakdown of order. 


The West and the Afro-Asians 

Whether or not Soviet tactics make headway will turn very. much on 
the understanding shown by the West for the susceptibilities as well as the 
interests and needs of the Afro-Asian members. For Belgium, Portugal, 


1 See Tom Little, ‘Mr Khrushchev and the Neutrals at the United Nations’, in The World 
Today, December 1960. 
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South Africa, and, to a lesser extent, the Netherlands, the platform the 
United Nations affords for Afro-Asian condemnation is almost bound to 
make the Organization an object of execration. Similarly, by most 
French people the Assembly debates on Algeria are held to have aggra- 
vated bloodshed and to have impeded a settlement in that tormented 
country. The main aim of these countries is the almost wholly negative 
one of limiting the damage they fear the Organization may do them. 

Britain, for obvious reasons, shares some of their misgivings, even 
though they are partially offset by a continued belief in the positive con- 
tribution the United Nations can still make to world peace (especially in 
areas only marginal to the cold war), and by the greater sensitivity to 
Afro-Asian outlooks that the Commonwealth relationship induces. Yet 
the difficulties of guiding to independence territories in which antagonisms 
between white minorities and black majorities continually threaten to 
erupt into violence are bound to raise the disquieting spectre of United 
Nations intervention or of condemnatory resolutions against unilateral 
British action. These fears easily tend to loom too large, however. If 
circumstances in, for instance, Kenya were to give really convincing 
grounds for unilateral British action to preserve or restore order even when 
that country was on the brink of independence, such action would not 
necessarily be condemned by the required two-thirds majority in the 
Assembly. Even if it were, condemnation would be of little consequence if 
the action itself was rapid and effective. And in the unlikely event of a 
situation arising after independence similar to that in the Congo it might 
prove to Britain’s advantage to foreswear unilateral action in favour of 
United Nations intervention, if only in order to forestall the probability of 
direct Soviet intervention. 

For Americans it is equally disquieting—and irritating—that an 
Organization which at one time proved so amenable to American influence 
should have become increasingly dominated by countries which often 
portray an almost pathological suspicion of American motives and many of 
which are uncommitted in what is still widely regarded in the United 
States as a conflict between good and evil. There is, in fact, still a strong 
inclination on the American side to equate the more militant brands of 
neutralism with a ‘leaning towards Communism’. And although there are 
signs that moderate forms of neutralism in Africa and South Asia are now 
considered more respectable and commensurate with American interests, 
this does not apparently extend to South East Asia. Yet the active de- 
nigration of neutralism in favour of open commitment to the West runs 
the risk, as in Laos, both of encouraging counter-balancing Communist 
intervention and of incurring the open hostility of uncommitted Afro- 
Asian opinion at the United Nations. Similarly, to assume that the major- 
ity of uncommitted States at the United Nations will invariably lend a 
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more sympathetic ear to Soviet rather than Western viewpoints may in 
effect make them all the more inclined to do so. 

Nor is the new balance of forces in the United Nations necessarily 
detrimental to Western interests. Indeed, it could induce a healthy 
element of flexibility into Western policies without jeopardizing any really 
vital Western interests. While taking second place to the securing of a 
more stable balance of terror at a less crippling level of armaments, even 
an expanding United Nations has still much to offer the West in correcting 
misrepresentations about Western intentions and motives; in providing a 
diplomatic meeting place for the harmonization of conflicting interests, 
especially between the not-so-great Powers; and in helping to dampen 
down local conflicts by insulating them from Great Power antagonisms, 
It is with the diplomatic techniques evolved by the United Nations in 
furtherance of these objectives that the second part of this article will be 
concerned. 


DIPLOMATIC TECHNIQUES 
‘Forensic’ Diplomacy 


The diplomatic technique most likely to catch the public eye is the 
General Debate with which the annual sessions of the General Assembly 
open. ‘The General Debate . .. is an important diplomatic occasion, an 
annual gathering at the Summit, open to all members of the United 
Nations’.! During the General Debate at the Assembly’s fifteenth session 
(1960) ten Heads of State, eleven Prime Ministers, and twenty-eight 
Foreign Ministers were present. But precisely what benefit they derived 
from this ordeal is difficult to assess. Most contributions to the debate— 
a euphemistic term in any case*—although ostensibly tours d’horizon, are 
essentially ‘exercises in forensic propaganda’, in which delegates seem 
more concerned with wooing public opinion at home and abroad, especially 
in the uncommitted world, than with addressing themselves to diplomatic 
realities. The excesses of ‘diplomacy by insult’ and ‘diplomacy by loud- 
speaker’ are obvious enough. Moreover, this verbal war is an almost 
inevitable concomitant of ‘competitive co-existence’, in which the struggle 
for the minds of men permeates nearly every facet of international life. 
So far the United Nations has served the West well in showing up Soviet 
pretensions and in combating misrepresentations about Western policies. 
It may also be that the General Debate has ‘certain intrinsic values’: as 


1 Sydney D. Bailey, The General Assembly of the United Nations (London, Stevens, 1960), 


P- 73- 

2 ‘Anything less like a debate could hardly be imagined, though its generality is in- 
dubitable’. H. G. Nicholas, The United Nations as a Political Institution (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959), p. 97. 

3 Sir Harold Nicolson, The Evolution of Diplomatic Method (London, Constable, 1954), 
p- 9I. 
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‘a barometer, which indicates changes in the international climate’ ; or as 
a ‘safety-valve, in that it enables governments to let off steam on conten- 
tious issues without causing undue damage’. And since it is fortunately 
not incumbent on the principals concerned to sit through all the speeches, 
it provides a useful occasion for ‘personal contacts, private meetings, 
casual discussions, exchanges of view, exploratory soundings... ’.1 
Valuable as these may be, however, it is still the case that the net result of 
the General Debate is usually to arouse slumbering suspicions and pas- 
sions, to place a heavy strain on delegates’ patience, and to militate against 
that mutual exploration of interests which is the cornerstone of true 
negotiation and one of the primary purposes of the Charter. Any limita- 
tion of its duration would be a service to the United Nations. 


‘Crisis’ Diplomacy 


A more rewarding diplomatic technique which has also caught the 
public eye is what might be called ‘crisis’ diplomacy, or—as the Secretary- 
General prefers to call it—‘preventive’ diplomacy. The rapid United 
Nations endorsement and support of the American decision to resist the 
North Korean invasion in June 1950 is a possible example, but it was very 
much sui generis ; the more obvious instances are the creation of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in November 1956; the initiatives by the 
Secretary-General which provided a diplomatic means of securing the 
orderly withdrawal of American forces from Lebanon, and British forces 
from Jordan; and the recent United Nations intervention in the Congo. 

In these, and other, cases the Organization ‘has moved so as to fore- 
stall developments which might draw the specific conflict, openly or 
actively, into the sphere of power bloc differences. It has done so by in- 
truding into the picture, sometimes with very modest means, sometimes 
in strength, so as to eliminate a political, economic and social, or military 
vacuum.’ By so doing not only has the United Nations helped to prevent 
the conflicts in question becoming directly caught up in the cold war, but 
also, in the first two instances, it enabled the Great Powers concerned to 
withdraw without undue loss of face from what looked like becoming an 
untenable situation.® 

The United Nations has also developed a versatile range of techniques 
of ‘preventive’ diplomacy, which can help, for instance, to focus public 

1 Sydney D. Bailey, op. cit., p. 74. 

2 GAOR, 15th Sess., Suppl. No. 1A (A/4390/Add. 1), Introduction to the Annual Report 
of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 16 June 1959-15 June 1960, p. 4. 

3‘The essence of this process was captured in the phrase Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjéld used in privately describing his efforts in ‘“‘denaturing’’ the Syrian—Turkish crisis 
manufactured—and then repudiated—by the Soviets in the fall of 1957: ‘‘Operation 


Parachute’. The object was to let everyone down softly and safely.’ Lincoln P. Bloom- 


field, The United Nations and U.S. Foreign Policy (Boston, Little, Brown and Company), 
p. 126. 
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attention upon foreign sources of subversion or incitements to violence,! 
or which, by exploding tendentious and alarmist reports,” can set a check 
on intervention by the Great Powers into what may have been primarily 
an artificially created diplomatic scare or a domestic squabble.’ 

Naturally, the efficacy of a particular technique turns not so much 
on its ingenuity as on the readiness of the Governments concerned to 
accept a United Nations ‘presence’, if only as a lesser evil. Nor can it by 
itself induce a solution; all it can do is to create more propitious conditions 
for negotiation—if the parties want to negotiate; not all do. Nevertheless, 
the techniques described do provide an additional weapon of proven value 
in the diplomatic armoury. 

With the experience of UNEF and ONUC* in mind, suggestions for a 
standing United Nations force have been renewed. Although initially a 
non-fighting force, it might, it is argued, grow into one capable of localizing 
the smaller ‘brush fires’ and even eventually blossom out into the inter- 
national force which would be required if any general disarmament agree- 
ment were ever reached. The cost of maintaining such a force, and the 
unwillingness of States to set up a force, however modest, for use in con- 
tingencies which cannot be fully foreseen, and in the control of which they 
might have little voice, almost certainly rules out such a development in 
the foreseeable future. 


Mr Hammerskjéld himself is evidently not enamoured of the pro- | 


posals: ‘the Congo experience has strengthened my conviction that the 
organization of a standing United Nations force would represent an un- 
necessary and impractical measure, especially in view of the fact that 
every new situation and crisis which the Organization will have to face is 
likely to present new problems as to the best adjustment of the composi- 
tion of a force, its equipment, its training and its organization.’®> He has 
drawn attention, however, to the absence within the Secretariat of ‘a 
highly qualified military expertise which is able, on a current basis, to 
maintain a state of preparedness for the kind of situation which the 
Organization has suddenly had to face’.® 

Admittedly, the mounting of the Congo operation was a good deal less 
improvised than that of UNEF, if only because the experience and per- 
sonnel of the latter could be drawn upon. But there is a strong case for 
creating within the Secretariat a small military command and staff struc- 


1 E.g. the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans from 1949 to 1952, which 
both verified, and placed some check upon, the volume of aid given to the Greek guerrillas 
by Greece’s northern neighbours. 

2 E.g. the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon in 1958. 

3 E.g. the Security Council sub-committee that went to Laos in 1959. 

* The United Nations force for the Congo is called ‘ONUC’ from its French name— 
Force de l’Organisation des Nations Unies au Congo. 

5 GAOR., 15th Sess., Suppl. No. 1A (A/4390/Add. 1), Introduction to the Annual Report 
of the Secretary-General, p. 3. 

6 Jbid., p. 3. 
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ture, with the special training in the maintenance of civil order which 
many of the staff of ONUC have seemed to lack. The Governments that 
have so far contributed contingents to United Nations operations might 
also again be asked to earmark national units for United Nations use, and 
also to train and equip them for this role. Of course, the crux of the matter 
would still remain the attitude of the Government in whose territory a 
United Nations force would be located and the political directives under 
which such a force would operate. It is highly improbable that, in the 
Security Council, the Secretary-General will be accorded the same latitude 
by the Soviet Union as he at first was in the Congo. He will consequently 
have to rely on sufficient support in the General Assembly from among the 
large mass of Afro-Asian members. A wider measure of agreement among 
these Powers on how to keep the cold war out of Africa would greatly 
strengthen the United Nations’ hand. The present prospects are not 
encouraging. 


‘Quiet’ Diplomacy 

The least publicized technique, but one which Mr Hammarskjéld him- 
self has constantly stressed, is what he has called ‘quiet’ diplomacy or the 
‘diplomacy of reconciliation’, the unobtrusive application of the techniques 
of traditional diplomacy as a complement to the ‘forensic’ diplomacy of 
the public debates. As in the conversation at the United Nations in 1949 
which eventually led to the lifting of the Soviet blockade of Berlin, the 
Organization provides ‘unpublicized contacts [which] would be next to 
impossible in more conventional diplomatic settings’.1 The negotiations 
between Mr Selwyn Lloyd, M. Pineau, and Dr Fawzi in October 1956, 
which took place privately in Mr Hammarskjéld’s office, might similarly 
have resulted in agreement but for the subsequent precipitate Anglo- 
French action. The little remarked Beck-Friis Mission to Cambodia and 
Thailand in 1957-8 successfully brought about a resumption of diplomatic 
relations between these two countries with scarcely any attendant pub- 
licity. The Advisory Committees,? which meet in private under the chair- 
manship of the Secretary-General, provide not only a sounding board and 
buffer for him, but also valuable opportunities for ‘quiet diplomacy’ for 
their members. Other instances in.which countries such as Brazil, Canada, 
India, Ireland, and Sweden have played a valuable but unpublicized 
mediatory role could easily be cited. 

It is, in fact, with the behind-the-scenes negotiations on a wide range 
of issues, ranging from disarmament to the control of traffic in opium, that 
the greater part of United Nations diplomacy is concerned. In these 


1 Lincoln P. Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 120. 


* The Scientific Advisory Committee, the Advisory Committees on UNEF and the 
Congo. 
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negotiations the Permanent Missions of Member States have come to 
assume an importance far beyond that of Permanent Delegations in 
League of Nations days. ‘The permanent representation at Headquarters 
of all Member nations, and the growing diplomatic contribution of the 
permanent delegations outside the public meetings—often in close contact 
also with the Secretariat—may well come to be regarded as the most 
important “‘common law’’ development which has taken place so far within 
the constitutional framework of the Charter’.1 Members of these missions 
may sometimes usurp the work of the experts on the numerous technical 
bodies or indulge in occasional personal ‘empire building’. But they form 
a ‘standing diplomatic conference’ which helps to make the United 
Nations a more revealing and rewarding microcosm of the diplomatic 
world at large. 


The Secretary-General 


In the development of these diplomatic techniques the Secretary- 
General has played an active part. From the start of his first term of 
office in 1953, Mr Hammarskjéld took the view of his relationship to 
Governments as that of a trusted consultant rather than, as his pre- 
decessor Mr Trygve Lie had sometimes seemed to suggest, of an actor 
trying to steal the lead. Although remaining a rather remote figure to the 
Secretariat members outside his immediate entourage, he has to a remark- 
able extent become the confidant of the heads of permanent missions, ‘the 
trustee of the secrets of nations’, an achievement which has greatly en- 
hanced his influence in the realms of ‘quiet diplomacy’. 

However, with the successive crises in the Middle East and over Suez, 
Lebanon, and the Congo, a more active role was forced upon Mr Hammars- 
kjéld, if only because of the impotence of the other main organs of the 
United Nations. In the process he became entrusted with wide executive 
tasks on the basis of mandates of a general, and often ambiguous, nature, 
from the General Assembly and, to a lesser extent, the Security Council. 
This development seems to have come as welcome grist to Mr Han- 
marskjéld’s mill. He affirmed his view as early as 26 September 1957 (on 
his reappointment) that the Secretary-General ‘should be expected to act 
without guidance from the General Assembly or the Security Council 
should this appear to him necessary towards helping to fill a vacuum that 
might appear in the systems which the Charter and traditional diplomacy 
provide for the safeguarding of peace’.? This filling a vacuum, and the skill 
with which Mr Hammarskjéld has played his hand, have undoubtedly 
promoted the growth of the notion of the United Nations as an inter- 


1 GAOR., 14th Sess., Suppl. No. 1A (A/4132/Add. 1), Introduction to the Annual Report 
of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 16 June 1958-15 June 1959, p. 2. 

2 Quoted in A. M. James, ‘The Role of the Secretary-General of the United Nations in 
International Relations’, in International Relations, Vol. 1, No. 12, October 1959. 
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national persona with authority over and above that accorded to it by its 
members. But it also made it virtually inevitable that sooner or later the 
Secretary-General would encounter serious opposition. Indeed, the more 
effectively he played his part, the more likely was such opposition to arise. 
And as Mr Hammarskjéld’s aim has been to strengthen the United 
Nations, and that of the Soviet Union to limit its activities, it was Soviet 
opposition that was most easily predictable. The lack of sharp rejoinders 
by the Soviet Union to Mr Hammarskjéld’s interventions over Lebanon 
and Laos (despite Soviet disapproval) temporarily concealed the growing 
rift which culminated in Mr Khrushchev’s attacks at the fifteenth General 
Assembly in 1960. 

In the course of these attacks, and on the ground that the ‘executive 
body of the United Nations should reflect the actual situation that obtains 
in the world today’, Mr Khrushchev demanded a radical revision of the 
Secretariat, which is clearly designed to impose what would in effect be a 
Soviet veto on any Secretariat initiative. Mr Khrushchev proposed the 
abolition of the post of Secretary-General and its replacement by a tripar- 
tite executive—a trotka—representing the ‘military blocs of the Western 
powers, the socialist states and the neutralist states . . . A definite guaran- 
tee would thereby be created that the work of the United Nations would 
not be conducted to the detriment of any of these groups of states.’ 

Mr Khrushchev also insisted that only if the United Nations machinery 
for the command of any international armed forces to be set up after dis- 
armament were organized on a tripartite basis would the Soviet Union be 
prepared to co-operate. ‘There can be no disarmament, no international 
force can be created, if there are no guarantees to all three groups against 
the misuse of these armed forces.’? 

Mr Khrushchev seems, in effect, to be insisting on a reversion through- 
out the Organization to one of the basic principles of the Charter, namely, 
that the determination of the ‘existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression’, as well as any kind of enforcement mea- 
sures, should be subject to the principle of the unanimity of the Great 
Powers. It is an argument that has a good deal of constitutional validity, 
and the demands have been adroitly framed to appeal to neutralist 
opinion. But their acceptance would paralyse the Organization and limit 
it very largely to a propaganda platform. This, no doubt, is Mr Khrush- 
chev’s intention. 

Mr Hammarskjéld has not concealed his own firm conviction that the 
proposals ‘would make it impossible to maintain an effective executive’. 
But the warm support he initially received from most Afro-Asian as well 
as Western Powers has rather cooled. It is not only Soviet ambitions that 


1 United Nations Review, Vol. 7, No. 5, November 1960, p. 38. 
2 Ibid., p. 79. % Ibid., p. 80. 
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have been frustrated by United Nations involvement in the Congo. Dr 
Nkrumah and Mr Nehru have dissociated themselves from Mr Khrush- 
chev’s proposals, but they have both asserted the need for some diffusion 


of the Secretary-General’s powers through the appointment of Deputy | 


Secretaries-General. Among many Afro-Asian Powers there is, in fact, a 
strong feeling that the Secretariat has not adapted itself rapidly enough to 
the changed membership of the United Nations, and that American, or at 


least Western, influence generally is still far too strong, especially at the | 


senior levels. And although Mr Hammarskjéld’s insistence on putting the 
integrity and impartiality of the Secretariat before wider geographical 
representation is respected, there is a good deal of sympathy for the Com- 
munist States’ criticisms on the Fifth Committee of the current practice of 
determining the national quotas for the recruitment of staff by the size of 
the contribution made towards the United Nations budget—a ‘capitalist’ 
principle that makes, it is charged, influence and power dependent upon 
financial means. 


If these misgivings are to be allayed, and Secretariat initiatives are to | 


command the necessary Afro-Asian support in the Assembly, some re- 
organization of the Secretariat, especially at the rank of senior advisers, 
is called for. Mr Hammarskjéld has sensibly responded to this pressure 
and has called in three past Presidents of the General Assembly to advise 
him as a preliminary to the appointment of a committee of eight experts 
which is due to report in May 1961. Out of this wealth of expertise some 
acceptable and workable scheme may emerge. 


These techniques, and the growing authority of the Secretary-General, 
are not the product of a priori, deductive reflection on the sources of 
international tension, as were so many attempts to strengthen the League 
of Nations. They have grown pragmatically in response to each successive 
situation of crisis. They have consequently struck deep roots and have 
already proved surprisingly resilient in face of the many pressures to 
which they have been subject. Today the United Nations is facing the 
most serious crisis in its history. Yet this crisis is, in a sense, a sign of its 
continuing significance in a storm-tossed and turbulent diplomatic scene, 
It may disintegrate. Soviet determination to break it, fractious rivalries 
among the Afro-Asians, irritable disdain in the West, may yet leave it but 
a shadow of its former self. The world would be the poorer for the loss of 
a not easily replaceable diplomatic lifeline. 


January 1961. 
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THE PRECEDENT OF THE CONGO 


PATRICK O’DONOVAN 


T is customary and respectable nowadays to speak well of the United 

Nations. The feeling of loyalty and affection for that organization often 

does not go very deep, for example in this country. Generalized state- 
ments on foreign policy by statesmen usually end up with a sort of doxo- 
logy in praise of the United Nations, and journalists, at least, know that 
when that doxology starts it is as good a sign as any that the man is 
coming to the end of his speech. What goes on in the United Nations is not 
reported in full in the press. One reason is that a great deal of its proceed- 
ings is suffocatingly dull. But perhaps the real difficulty is that none of us 
really understands what the United Nations is as an organization. It is, 
in fact, almost impossible to define. It is easy to say what it is not. It is 
not a legislative assembly. It is not the nucleus of some new super-State 
or the embryo of any sort of world government. The weak countries have 
quite a different view of it from the strong, and the East has quite a 
different view of it from the West. Sometimes one thinks of it simply as 
a sort of large forum in which grievances can be aired and protests 
registered with a view to carrying out some future unilateral action. It is 
essentially limited both in its purpose and in its possibilities. But strange 
things have happened there without all the nations noticing what has 
happened. It is run now by a large, intensely professional, and very excel- 
lent Secretariat. It is controlled by a strange Swedish statesman. He is 
single-minded; he has a demonic ability to concentrate on any problem. 
He compels himself to objectivity as priests do to prayer, and he binds 
himself by simply two laws—the U.N. Charter and the law of possibility. 

Now, the Charter, of course, is hopelessly out of date. It is based on the 
idea that victorious Powers would continue to agree throughout the fore- 
seeable future, and that the sort of world into which we emerged after the 
last war would continue to exist. But even under this Charter—strict, 
limiting, and unreal as it is—the Secretary-General and the Secretariat 
have developed a will and an intelligence of their own. They have built it 
up very carefully and intelligently. At no time, until the Congo crisis 
came, have they overstepped even the most trivial legal technicalities, and 
by never putting a foot wrong, by building up a reputation for real ob- 
jectivity, and by tolerating the occasional extravagances of weak. Powers 
and building on the platitudes of other statesmen from Powers like our 
own, they have begun to equal in the world a sort of international morality. 


1 This lecture was delivered on 25 October rg60. 
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It has become now of such a power that no one likes to flout that morality 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Of course, it is a very weak authority— 
no more, perhaps, than the authority of a majority of consenting Powers, 


but like all great institutions it has taken on its own almost indefinable | 


separate personal authority which is greater than the sum of its parts. 
Now, there are many precedents for what it has done recently in the 
Congo, some real, some unreal. Korea, for instance, was obviously the 
work less of the United Nations than of the Western Alliance. Suez, per- 
haps, one could take as a precedent saying that this was the world’s con- 
science working on a country which still had a conscience. Hungary, 
one could say, was the same conscience working on a country without one. 


The Lebanon is perhaps the perfect precedent for a Secretariat-run inter- | 


vention. When civil war started there the United Nations sent 500 neutral 
observers to see whether there was any foreign intervention. They passed 
—taking no notice of the British and American troops in that area— 
quite untouched through all the lines and reported that there was no inter- 
vention, and probably in the process stopped that intervention. And, 
finally, what is possibly the supreme achievement, the United Nations 


Emergency Forces have frozen an insoluble conflict between the United | 


Arab Republic and Israel. 

Then, on 30 June 1960, the Congo became free. This event was im- 
mediately followed by the mutiny of the Force Publique, the panic of the 
Belgian civilians and officials, the re-entry of Belgian paratroopers, a 
panic among the Africans, and a break-down of almost everything that 
makes a country either civilized or modern. 

It is not very easy to say quite why this happened. To professional 
liberals or to correspondents of The Observer the Congo is listed as a sort of 


perpetual moral reproach behind one’s shoulder. One would travel eagerly | 


through Africa for The Observer and one would see the British colonies 
getting ever angrier and more turbulent, and sometimes even a little un- 
grateful, whereas all the time we were forcing them towards the freedom 
which we talk about so much, and all the time there was this vast country 
of the Congo. There was no nonsense about the wind of change there; one 
heard only these endless rumours of quietness, of wealth, prosperity, and 
happiness, where everything was going perfectly and seemed to be set 
that way for ever. 

Now, in fact, the Congo has one of the most appalling histories, | 


suppose, of any country in the world. It is Africa at its very darkest. Its | 


early history of slavery and oppression will be familiar to you. But by 
the 1920s it had become more or less a conventional sort of colony of 
Belgium. During the last war it was cut off and ran itself extremely 
successfully, with the result that Belgium after the war was the only 
European country with no real payments problem. But after the war a 
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control even heavier than before was reimposed and exercised from 
Brussels and Antwerp, and there was almost no sort of local government 
or authority in the Congo itself. Every decision, even if only how to treat 
ariot, was referred back to the mother-country. It was run brilliantly as a 
business. It was paternalism at its most benevolent. The Belgians pro- 
vided the best housing and pay rates in Africa. As a classic example of 
the difference in their methods, when trains arrived at the Rhodesia 
border from the Congo they came with black engine drivers who then had 
to be exchanged for white ones as that is not allowed in the Central African 
Federation. There were no politics, there was no particular anti-white 
feeling, and it was all run on the theory that it pays to keep your employees 
happy and healthy and out of the trade unions. As a result of this, when 
freedom suddenly came there were seventeen university graduates in the 
country, no Congolese doctors or lawyers, and no man entering govern- 
ment service would have the prospect of becoming more than a minor 
official. There were 400 African Catholic priests and five bishops. There 
had been no sort of suggestion of preparing for self-rule and no attempt 
at all to hand over the reins of power. Then, with all this lack of prepara- 
tion, independence came like a clap of thunder at a garden party, and 
virtually everyone’s muslin was spoiled. 

Why did it come so quickly? It is not easy to say. It is true that the 
country had not paid its way for two years, largely as a result of the slump 
in the price of copper. The Belgians, too, are people who do not like 
violence as such—and rioting had already started in Leopoldville and 
Stanleyville. They are an orderly people, without, perhaps, an imperial 
tradition, and they were anxious to divest themselves of the embarrass- 
ment. There was political division at home in Brussels, and they found, 
too, to their surprise that even the political leaders that they had picked 
to go to the Round Table Conference in Brussels were unanimous with the 
wild ones in demanding immediate and total freedom. Then, perhaps most 
important of all, was their conviction that independence would in fact 
make no difference, that business would be as usual but less expensive to 
the Brussels Government. They thought that the Government and people 
and industry in the Congo would remain totally dependent on Belgium, 
and they handed over fairly cheerfully, though not perhaps quite to the 
men they would have chosen themselves. 

Then the Force Publique mutinied, and that is the central fact. The 
Force Publique are straight classical colonial troops. They were very well 
trained for putting down inter-tribal wars. They were, after independence, 
brutal, sullen, undisciplined, intolerable people. They had no real loyalties 
left. Perhaps by their training as colonial troops they were left tem- 
porarily déraciné. They wanted above all their share of independence, and 
as far as one can see they thought that independence was something you 
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took home in a bucket and cooked for supper. Their last Belgian com- 
mander was said to have told them that independence was not for 
soldiers, it was only something for politicians, and they were not un. 





naturally bitter and angry. After their first mutiny they were seized by an | 


inexplicable fear that they would be punished for what they had done, 
The worst excesses in Leopoldville occurred when a rumour swept the 
slums that the Russians had landed troops on the airport in order to put 
down the mutiny. It was simply the idea that the white men were coming 
back somehow, in some form, to restore them to their original condition 
and to punish them. That fear still exists and is still the most important 
emotion in the Congo. 

Now this mutiny was too much for the Belgians on the spot, and as 
soon as that solid force had gone they felt themselves totally unprotected, 
They were bitter with Brussels—independence had been given without 
their being consulted. They felt in some inexplicable way that nothing 
Belgian was worth dying or suffering for, or staying for. There was an 
element of Schadenfreude in it, as if they almost wanted to punish their 
own mother government; and they fled in fantastic numbers. There were 
some atrocities on the part of the Africans. A lot of these, as in all such 
inter-racial affairs, took on a sexual cast. They were greatly exaggerated, 


but they certainly occurred, and to say they were exaggerated is, of course, | 
no comfort to the victims, but they are not of importance in the political | 


picture. 

The Belgian troops soon after the mutiny were reinforced—a perfectly 
legal procedure in international law—to protect their own civilians and 
property. Never once were any of the Africans, either civilians or soldiers, 
able to stand up against the Belgian troops, who were, on the whole, ina 
fairly ugly mood. But the net result of all this was a country virtually 
without a government. The twenty-three political parties in the country, 
and the provincial governments, represented tribal organizations and 
alliances rather than ideas. There was no real nationalism as we know it 
in other countries in Africa. There were virtually no technicians left. Nearly 
three-quarters of the Belgians had gone. There were engine drivers but no 
maintenance men. There were men, for example, who knew how to put 
chemicals into water cleansing plants but had no idea at all why they did it. 

There was one political trial the whole time I was there. The court was 
staffed wholly, from judge to both counsels, by Belgians. There was an 
enormous and mounting number of unemployed. There was chaos ina 
country of great potential wealth, four times the size of France, rich, quite 
able to be self-sufficient, and with this enormous and magnificent white 
super-structure it meant almost nothing to the people underneath it. It 
represented an inviting sort of vacuum of an almost Victorian sort—a 
marvellous entry port for the Cold War into Africa, 
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Then, on 10 July, Mr Lumumba asked for technical aid, and on 12 July 
he made his first request for military aid, to the United States, and on the 
same night he asked for United Nations military aid, and it was almost on the 
same night that Mr Hammarskjéld made his decision. Now, this decision 
was an extraordinary thing. It was an act of creative statesmanship. 
This sort of demand for help could have been met in a conventional way, 
with an anti-Belgian resolution in the General Assembly and some offers of 
technical assistance. But Mr Hammarskjéld acted almost as a foreign secre- 
tary of asovereign State. One might think he was morally justified in doing 
so, though the final justification will only come with success. Fortunately, 
he had the Security Council ready to meet. Through Mongi Slim, the 
Tunisian delegate, he got agreement that action should be taken. Again, 
by luck, Mr Bunche, his deputy, was in the Congo at the time, and in the 
next twenty-four hours he telephoned most of the Heads of States of the 
African States and they agreed to act too. He set up what was virtually 
an African operation—which it was politically wise to do—and he threw 
in the Swedes and the Irish, literally only in an attempt to reassure the 
remaining Belgians who were still essential to the country. He got a strict, 
limited, and on the whole impossible brief from the Security Council: he 
was to hasten the Belgian troops out, to preserve law and order and pro- 
perty, to act in full consultation with the Government, and not to inter- 
fere in any domestic or constitutional affairs. 

It was easy enough to start with. The United Nations were greeted 
with immense gratitude like liberators, though Congolese Ministers were 
frightened when they saw what they had to do. Some of them could not 
even find their new offices, and there was a certain amount of minor 
Belgian sabotage going on at the time. But soon the difficulties came up. 
There was a radical difference in interpretation of the United Nations role 
between Mr Lumumba and the United Nations Secretariat. Mr Lumumba 
wanted the United Nations to act as his security forces and on his orders. 
He demanded of them ’planes to carry his ministers and his soldiers in 
order not only to restore his authority but also to create it in other parts of 
the country. He wanted them to oppose his opponents and to act as his 
auxiliaries. He even wanted them to act as his allies in the re-conquest of 
the Province of the Katanga which had seceded. 

Now, this secession, though it is in fact clothed in claims of sovereignty, 
was really not much more than an attempt to change the Constitution. 
The Katangais wanted a larger measure of provincial autonomy and more 
control of the vast revenue which that Province actually produces. Mr 
Tshombe, the President of the Council of Ministers of the Katanga, was 
not to my mind led by the Belgians, but he used them where convenient. 
It was vital, to Mr Lumumba’s mind, at least, to recover the Province. It 
was, of course, also vital to reunite it to the country for financial reasons; 
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and because they would not act for him, he never forgave the United 
Nations. At no time did Mr Lumumba show the slightest interest either 
in reconstruction or routine government. 





He is the most extraordinary person I think I have ever met. Heis | 


quite untrained. He is hungry for power. He is completely ruthless. He 
can say almost anything to suit his audience and does it very well. He has 
an hypnotic effect when he speaks; he can face an audience of parliament 
all of whom are prepared to vote against him, he will speak for four hours, 
and all will vote for him. He frightens the amateurs who surround him, 


He is, of course, at loggerheads with Mr Kasavubu, the President, but he | 


is the only man who is at all known throughout the Congo, and the only 
man whose support transcends tribalism. He is himself detribalized, and 
intensely intelligent, and he is perhaps the only real nationalist in the 
Congo, but a primitive one. He ruled in the American manner, by press 
conference, and by producing day after day for our edification stories of 
paratroopers, atrocities, myths about spies, and so on. When he could 
not get what he wanted from the United Nations he turned to the Russians, 
who supplied him with twenty Ilyushin ’planes and 100 trucks and made 
his civil war possible. Then he really turned on the United Nations. He 
accused Mr Hammarskjéld of collaboration with the Belgians on the 
ground that Sweden and Belgium are known to collaborate because the 
late Queen Astrid was a princess of the Swedish Royal House, and he 
gave us that every day literally for a week. The United Nations began to 
replace the Belgian paratroopers as the evil behind the arras, and he 
threatened again and again to drive them out. 

Mr Hammarskjéld then developed a new technique, and every time 
things became almost impossible in the Congo he would return to the 
Security Council to get his mandate reaffirmed and enlarged and clarified. 
He succeeded admirably three times—the Security Council each time was 
unanimous. He even got tacit approval not to interfere in the Katanga. 
But new and more ludicrous rocks kept on arising. Kasavubu sacked 
Lumumba and Lumumba sacked Kasavubu. There was a wild flurry of 
press conferences and statements and speeches, and if at that time people 


nr re 


here found the situation in the Congo impossible to understand, all I can | 


say is, the press there were doing their job admirably. 

At that time, moreover, there was no real constitution in the Congo. 
What order there was was based on the Belgian Loi Fondamentale. It had 
not been ratified by either the Belgian or the Congo Parliament, and it 
was not, and is not, clear on any of the really important points. The Congo 
Parliament was not in session during this trouble, and it only once had a 
quorum, at their first meeting when they voted to increase their own 
salaries. 

Now there comes the question of how the United Nations acted at this 
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juncture. They did not, in point, of fact, lean over to maintain Mr 
Lumumba’s power. They tried to freeze the situation, perhaps. This 
could be interpreted as implying that in fact they really helped the almost 
invariably supine Mr Kasavubu. They closed the airport to stop Lumumba 
flying in more troops, they closed the radio station to stop him making 
inflammatory speeches, and at a fourth recourse after this to the Security 
Council Russia balked, and Mr Hammarskjéld had to answer her attacks 
and fight back for the first time in his life. 

There thus arises the question, had the United Nations interfered in a 
domestic and constitutional crisis? It is very easy to say that they did and 
perhaps that isso. But they did at least preserve law and order, which was 
part of their mandate. It is impossible to say that they did not interfere, 
but I personally thank God that they did because there was really no 
alternative at the time. Russia by unilateral action was totally under- 
mining the Congo operation of the United Nations, an operation to which 
she had given from the beginning her full agreement. Eventually, Mr 
Hammarskjéld, having failed in the Security Council, had to get his ap- 
proval from the General Assembly. But by this time there were four 
overlapping authorities in the Congo all virtually claiming to be the 
Government. There was the frightened little colonel who six montis ago 
had been a journalist, Mr Mobutu and his students. There was the enig- 
matic and still supine Mr Kasavubu. There was the wild paranoiac Mr 
Lumumba still appearing on the balcony of his private house. There was 
also a quite unknown man, Mr Kamitatu, who had no more authority 
than anyone else, but who did perhaps have some control over the 
Leopoldville mob, and this is perhaps the power that will finally settle the 
problem. 

The United Nations has come round full circle, and has perhaps on 
three occasions saved the life of Mr Lumumba. If an agreed Government 
could only be established, the United Nations would probably have an 
excellent chance of success in the Congo. It is becoming a horrible fact, 
which one may slowly have to accept, that Mr Lumumba, with all the 
disadvantages he presents, has probably the best chance of forming an 
agreed Government in the Congo. 

But the operation the United Nations have undertaken in the Congo is 
not merely political, it is a vast technical aid operation. They are now 
having to supply, literally in thousands, people with every sort of skill— 
medical, sanitary, legal, teaching—there is almost no end to the demand 
that is being made upon them. Their success, then, will be very slow and 
very expensive, and Russia and the satellite countries have virtually 
refused to pay their share of the cost. The operation is of a minimum 
duration of five years, because in all problems where there is a dearth of 
experts there is a training problem, and to produce a doctor or a lawyer, 
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an adequate architect or an engineer from scratch requires a minimum 
training period in almost every case of five years. 

But if the United Nations do succeed in the Congo, then a most extra. 
ordinary precedent will have been created, and surprisingly it will have 
been created with the full and decent approval of both the United States 
andofthiscountry. Itisa precedent of interference in sovereign affairs that 
could be applied, given the unanimous authority and approval of the 
Security Council, to a whole gamut of problems—to Dutch New Guinea, 
for instance, to Algeria, to South Africa, to the Central African Federation, 
wherever any problem becomes really insoluble and impossible. But to 
exercise this interference there must, of course, under the Charter be the 
backing of the unanimous approval of the Security Council. Such inter. 
ference cannot provide a total solution; it is only a new way out of some 
minor impasse, and it is obviously not yet applicable to Great Powers, 

Before one gets too optimistic about this little break-through of sense 
and civilization in Africa, one must remember that the success the United 
Nations have had so far in the Congo has made the Russians deeply resent- 
ful—resentful in a sort of Victorian British manner. They resent even 
this small check to their independence of action in the Congo. They resent 
the acquired personal authority of Mr Hammarskjéld. They resent, as 
Britain used to do over Suez, the power of the majority of small States to 
vote them down. They even want the old sour cream of the Charter 
brought back in all its purity—the United Nations to be simply a reflection 
of the crude realities of international power. They want two committed 
organized blocs—East and West—on terms of equality, and a third bloc 
for the uncommitted nations, who are, of course, the vast majority, to 
be wooed and cajoled and bullied into taking their place with one side 
or the other. This idea has not been favourably received by the General 
Assembly, but it is of course still possible for Russia to walk out of the 
United Nations and make nonsense of the whole thing, or she could still 
use the threat of her undoubted power to nullify all the votes of the small 
uncommitted countries. We simply have no idea at all how far she is pre- 
pared to go. But I think that we do know that we have in events in the 
Congo—depressing, tragic, hilarious as they are—a precedent for really 
honest, disinterested, and sensible international action. We do know that 
we no longer have to depend only on that precarious truce between 
Washington and Moscow, that there is another way in which we could 
conceivably get things done. It is not a lifebelt that I am offering you—t 
is only a straw, but I find myself now clutching at it desperately. 





Address at Chatham House 
25 October 1960 
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DILEMMAS OF POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 
IN THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST: 
THE CASE OF THE U.A.R. 
PrP. J. VAFERIOL Ts 


HE use of traditional symbols by leaders of newly independent 

States to achieve consensus in their respective political communi- 

ties is not unusual these days and does not contradict their pro- 
fessed aspiration to modernize their societies. Often the student of 
politics in these States finds that formal changes of the institutions and 
functions of the State and government do not necessarily reflect or imply 
serious structural and conceptual changes. Nor do they necessarily affect 
appreciably the concept, use, and allocation of power. 

When members of the military establishment acceded to political 
power in some Middle Eastern States in the past decade they announced 
their intention to ‘modernize’ their societies. This aspiration raises a 
variety of interesting questions. What political ideology, order, and 
system was the new leadership proposing? The desire to ‘modernize’ 
implied that the societies were still steeped in a complex of tradition- 
bound relationships and structures. The relationship between the new 
military leadership, which claims to desire a departure from the traditional 
past in national development, and the Islamic religious-traditional back- 
ground of society should be a primary consideration in any analysis of 
this new leadership. 

The relative importance of the traditional-religious element, Islam, to 
the study of the army in politics stems from the claim made by army 
officers in power in the Middle East today, especially Egyptian officers, to 
‘modernize’ and reform their society along ‘secular lines’. A further claim 
by the Egyptian military rulers concerns their efforts to create a new 
‘socialist, co-operative, democratic’ society based on industrialization and 
social and economic reform generally; in brief, a new modern society from 
which will emerge a new political order. Two considerations then arise: 
what role Islamic tradition will play in the forging of this new order, and 
how the army rulers view that role of tradition. 


THE ARMY OFFICERS AND ISLAM 
In 1954 the Egyptian Government, controlled by the Free Officers 
Executive which at the time was organized as the Revolutionary Com- 


1IT am arguing here that such use of traditional symbols by Arab leaders is a conscious 
and, in many respects, deliberate policy regardless of the individual emotional attachment 
of these leaders to such symbols. 
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mand Council, decreed the establishment of the Islamic Congress (al. 
mu ’tamar al-islamt). Significantly, this decree was promulgated at a time 
when the struggle for power between the revolutionary army officers and 
the Muslim Brotherhood was in its final stages.1 The aims of the Islamic 
Congress were outlined as the educational and social welfare of all Muslims; 
the translation of the compendia of Islamic traditions into Asian and 
African languages; the initiation of studies on the economic problems of 
the various Muslim countries preparatory to the increase of commercial 
and trade relations between them; the propagation of the message of 
Islam in Africa and Asia; the teaching of Arabic and the publication of the 
Holy Koran for wider distribution among Muslims everywhere; the 
establishment of cultural centres in Jerusalem, Indonesia, Somaliland, 
and Northern Nigeria; and the creation of a central office for Islamic 
youth guidance.? 

Legally, the Islamic Congress was designated by the 1954 decree as an 
agency of the Presidency of the Republic. Thus it ultimately came under 
the President’s supervision. Administratively, it has been headed since 
its inception by ex-Colonel Anwar Sadat, who was appointed Secretary- 
General, and who has since been advised by a rather conservative panel 
of Islamic scholars. Although the aims of the Congress outlined above 
appear to be numerous and of wide scope, it has so far concentrated its 
activities upon Egypt’s relations with other Islamic countries, especially 
Northern Nigeria and Somaliland in Africa. In terms of actual perform- 
ance or programme, besides its extensive scholarship programme for 
Muslim students from other countries wishing to study at the Azhar 
University or the secular State universities of the United Arab Republic, 
the Islamic Congress maintains programmes of medical aid to back- 


ward Muslim countries, and provides teachers for their schools. The | 


apparent discrepancy between the originally outlined aims of the 
Congress and its actuai programme to date is due to the hesitation, 
mixed with suspicion, of other Muslim rulers or Heads of State to partici- 
pate extensively in its activities. They fear that the Congress is basically 
an organization devised by revolutionary officers in Egypt for political 
action abroad. 

Within the United Arab Republic itself, the Islamic Congress is not 
particularly active. Nor is enthusiasm for it widespread among Egyptians 
or Syrians. Its establishment, however, did have some impact on the 
relationship between the army officers in power and the majority of an 

1 It will be recalled that the struggle between the Free Officers and the Supreme Council 
of the Muslim Brotherhood had been going on since August 1952, when the latter organiza- 
tion insisted upon a share in government. By the autumn of 1954, the Free Officers in 
power were well on their way to outlawing the Brotherhood after it had been implicated, on 
the side of General Naguib, in the Naguib—Nasser controversy of February—March 1954. 


2 See press interview with Anwar es-Sadat, Secretary-General of the Islamic Congress, 
in al-Ahram, 6 July 1956. 
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Jslam-conscious public, in so far as it reassured the latter of the army’s 
desire to uphold and even promote the message of Islam and the solidarity 
of Islamic peoples in the Middle East and elsewhere. It helped to promote 
the image in the minds of the people that defence of the faith is not the 
exclusive prerogative of conservative religious leaders (sheikhs and ulema) ; 
army officers can also perform this role well. In more practical political 
terms, the concern of an army junta with Islamic welfare represented a 
measure to placate fundamentalists of the Muslim Brotherhood when the 
latter organization was dissolved in October 1954 following its implication 
ina plot to assassinate Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

While in no way indicative of the concern of the ruling army officers 
over Islamic political institutions or aspirations for the establishment of 
an Islamic State, the Islamic Congress emphasized for public consumption 
the junta’s respect for the Islamic heritage of society. The Free Officers 
leadership understood from the beginning the importance of Islam as a 
link between their movement and the majority of a tradition-bound 
public. In the absence of any other strong or fully-developed political 
link, the religious-national bond of Islam appeared to the army rulers the 
most efficacious for political purposes and communication with the 
masses.} 

The average Muslim in the U.A.R. today is not concerned with the 
establishment of an Islamic State in the religious-legal sense of the term, 
but rather with the establishment of an efficient State. There was, for 
example, no objection to or agitation against the recent legislation in 
Egypt and Syria abolishing Islamic or sharia courts. Similarly, decrees 
which rendered a woman’s testimony equal to a man’s were accepted 
quietly. Yet the political appeal to an Islamic sense of community and 
loyalty is still potent. Thus, while abolishing religious jurisdiction courts, 
the U.A.R. Government requires all schools in the Republic to provide 
religious instruction for their students. The assumption of political office 
is still ceremoniously inaugurated by the bay’a or traditional Islamic oath 
of allegiance by the people to the ruler. All official correspondence is today 
prefaced by the opening verse in the Holy Koran, ‘In the name of Allah 
the Beneficent, the Merciful’ (Bism illah ar-rahman ar-rahim). 

No doubt it would be difficult for any ruler in the Middle East today to 
reject completely or legislate out of existence the Islamic heritage, regard- 
less of the inroads a foreign culture may have achieved. It is, however, 
significant that President Nasser is not inclined to revive, let alone 
strengthen, Islamic institutions, nor have his predecessors been able to 
teform them in the light of modern necessities. In a sense, the ‘Islamic 
Myth’ has failed to produce a stable and strong Arab, Egyptian, or Syrian 


1See P. J. Vatikiotis, ‘Recent Developments in Islam’, in Tensions in the Middle East, 
edited by Philip W. Thayer (Baltimore, 1958), pp. 165-80. 
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political community. Its replacement by a secular national formula 
appears necessary. But the new ruling class of army officers in the U.A.R. 
is faced with a paradox: the need to appeal to the ‘Islamic Myth’ of 
communal and cultural identity in order to work for the achievement ofa 
new formula to supersede it. 

Islam also serves as an effective arm of foreign policy. It is, however, 
strange for a government to promote a supra-national identity when it is 
trying desperately to create a national consciousness. Or is the only valid 
and possible nationalism open to the Arabs an Islamic one? Wilfred C, 
Smith’s thesis in Islam in Modern History,} that there is a special relation 
between the Arabs and Islam, in the sense that the Islamic element is 
paramount in Arab national consciousness, is a plausible one. But this 
relation multiplies the national problems of modern Arab leadership in the 
U.A.R. To become permanent the secular nationalism of the army ruling 
group must be religiously accepted by the masses. Islam and its tradi- 
tional nexus unavoidably influence in all the Arab—Islamic States such 
political issues as social order and control, leadership and the formulation 
of public policy, national goals and interests; for in whatever terms the 
attempted secular myth is couched, it acquires religious momentum as it 
penetrates the masses. In Egypt particularly, where does the use by the 
army rulers of the Islamic—Arab premise in national development diverge 
from the Egyptian consciousness of a folk-nationality ante-dating Islam? 
With the exception of the brief Fatimid period (A.D. 963-1170), Egypt 
cannot proudly associate herself with Islamic glory. Then, again, the 
Islamic factor in nationalism is both exclusive and inclusive. It is ex- 
clusive because it leaves outside the pale the non-Muslim Egyptian and 
Syrian ; and it is inclusive because it permits the vast majority of Middle 
Eastern Arabs within its scope. 

The army rulers of the U.A.R. are perhaps justified in using Islam as 
an instrument of national policy. Other societies and States have used and 
continue to use the religious heritage complex for national purposes, apart 
from the legitimate contention that religion does provide a fundamental 
type of social integration even in the most developed political systems. 
Political power and authority are still associated and, in some instances, 
identified with religious tradition in the sense that religion is still a major 
source of loyalty ina community. So long as the Middle East was organized 
in empires and dynasties within which religious communities carried on 
an autonomous existence, the problem of political stability was not 2 
serious one. But the eventual confrontation, if not serious clash, between 
secular nationalism on the one hand and Islamic fundamental and 
communal particularism on the other produced a major crisis which is as 
yet unresolved. The concept of the nation-state introduced into the Arab- 


1 Princeton University Press, 1957. 
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Islamic area by preachers of the gospel of secular nationalism was a 
decided novelty which, so far, does not seem to be the final political form 
agreed upon by all Arabs or other Muslims. 

Religion and politics have thus overlapped throughout the history of 
Islamic nations. It is not difficult to observe, however, that politics have 
usually dominated religion. Ibn Khaldun, who recognized the pre- 
dominance of politics over religion in the affairs of Muslim States, has 
presented us with an incisive criticism of the institutions of the caliphate 
in his Prolegomena (Muqaddima). The earliest factionalism in Islamic 
history was motivated by political considerations, as is plain in the first 
Sunni-Shia schism under the Caliph Ali. Indeed, one may safely generalize 
about the political motives of most doctrinal and sectarian differences in 
mediaeval Islam. 

President Nasser is thus justified in his desire to separate politics from 
religion. As he once admitted, ‘When you mix politics with religion, 
politics will still dominate.’ He is further aware that the Muslim Com- 
munity, as a community of believers (Umma), has lost much of its 
solidarity by fragmentation under the impact of modern forces. The 
proliferation of largely Muslim nation-states in the past fifty years, the 
hardening of national boundaries between them, and the influence of 
modern economic and social institutions have created wider chasms in 
national and class loyalties. But when President Nasser, or any other 
contemporary head of an Arab State, speaks of divorcing politics from 
religion, he usually means the administration of the State and the functions 
ofGovernment. He does not necessarily imply adoption or implementation 
of completely secular political concepts, such as the nation, authority, and 
citizenship, independently of the Isiamic cultural complex and faith. 
Except for a small percentage of the urban population in Egypt and 
Syria, both societies are largely folk-structured and religion-orientated, 
especially the some 5,000 villages in Egypt, where Islamic forces continue 
to mould and guide individual as well as corporate life. Government 
institutions introduced to regulate certain aspects of rural life (such as 
health, agriculture, and compulsory schooling) have until recently made 
sow progress in breaking down, let alone superseding, traditional be- 
haviour. Little wonder then that some Arab thinkers can still assert that 
an attachment to the Islamic faith and spirit is necessary for the future 
development of Arab societies.” 

One may argue that increased material and technological changes will 
ultimately break down the folk-religious basis of the community. Most 

‘See P. J. Vatikiotis, The Fatimid Theory of the State (Lahore, 1957). 

_ *See, for example, Abder Rahman el-Bazzaz, ‘Islam and Arab Nationalism’, in Die 
elt des Islams (1954), Parts 3-4, pp. 210-18, where he asserts that ‘Arab nationalism 
fevoid of the spirit of Islam is like a body without a soul’. But compare this view with 


Sati’ al-Husri, A/-’uruba awwalan (Beirut, 1955). 
H 
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villagers in Egypt have indeed begun to imitate city-dwellers in their use | 
of more material goods, but their basic attitudes regarding community 
life and social relations have not changed appreciably.1 President Nasser 


is soberly aware that it is a long step from the villager’s ready folk- 


> os ne im 


religious identification as one among the wmmaia’l-muslimin, or com- 0 
munity of Muslims, to his becoming an active member of a “democratic, 
socialist, co-operative’ society. r 
The problem therefore facing the army rulers as the self-styled and, a 
possibly, the only available agents of social, economic, and political u 


change is not what new ideology to foster, but how to devise one. They n 
cannot very well reject Islam the Faith, nor can they revert to pure u 
Egyptianism; for now they claim an interest in and a message for the ce 
larger Arab political community. If, as Wilton Wynn claims in Nasser of | © 
Egypt: The Search for Dignity,? ‘they yearn for independence and dignity, 
the army rulers cannot escape the fact that the only dignity and glory “© 
Arabs ever knew was under the banner of Islam. A nationalist interpreta. | 
tion of Islam presents itself as a ready alternative to the new army leaders, E 
It is often nationalist Islam, indeed, which appears as Arabism, or al-  t 
‘uruba and al-gawmiyya'l-arabiyya, today. But nationalist Islam has been | SF 
humiliated by prolonged European domination in the past, and by the ‘t 
more recent defeat in Palestine. 
Within the U.A.R., the military regime is trying to curb the political all 
influence of Islamic religious leaders, though not so drastically as did| P° 
Ataturk in Turkey thirty-five years ago. In Egypt, for example, the | de 
Nasser Government has brought the Azhar University hierarchy com- 
pletely under State control. Under the previous regime in Egypt, the | in 
Azhar sheikhs were able to exert a good measure of political influence and | '0 
control in the affairs of State through their convenient alliance with the} ™ 
Palace. Religious and mystic orders, tarigas, which claim some three} 
million followers and sport a variety of saints and cults, have also been ha 
recently brought under more rigorous State control. The army rulers 
nevertheless saw fit to utilize religion as a ready medium of communica- rul 
tion with the masses. The Friday Sermon has become since 1955 a} Un 
didactic technique as well as a vehicle for the expression of ‘revolutionary | 2" 
policy, as was shown by President Nasser’s famous mosque address of} ™ 
g November 1956 soon after the Suez attack by Anglo-French forces. bet 
This particular address re-fused in the person of the President the religious} 4U 


and political leadership of the Islamic Community in the face of a common Eg 
, XI 
1 See the excellent study by Hamed Ammar, Growing Up in an Egyptian Villag Ptc 
(London, Routledge, 1954), especially pp. 214-37. 
2 Cambridge, Mass., Arlington Books, 1959. bee 
3 See especially the ‘efforts of the Ministry of National Guidance and Culture to dignify 
holy feasts, such as the Prophet’s Birthday (mulid en-nabi), by curbing the mass celebrations Was 
of tavigas. See a special report to the press by former minister Fathi Radwan in al-Ahram, 
25 September 1958. 
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enemy—an infidel enemy at that; it also reflected the re-fusion of 
nationalism and Islam. As Anwar es-Sadat postulated on 26 September 
1959 during the Islamic Congress celebration of the Prophet’s birthday, 
‘the Islamic idea arose on the basis of tawhid, or the oneness of God, in 
order to unite the Arabs in one strong nation.’! 

Students of the Arab Middle East have contended that secular 
nationalism in the area was led by a highly Westernized élite. If one 
accepts the thesis that the army officer corps is the most cohesive Western- 
ized group in Arab society today, one must argue that this corps is the 
natural leader of secular nationalism. But its following remains largely 
un-Westernized and stubbornly traditional. There is even a certain 
contradiction in these terms wnen applied to the members of the army 
officer corps themselves. Many of the cabinet members in Egypt, for 
instance, especially among the army officers, still subscribe to a religiously 
conservative and traditional view of life. In a recent interview with the 
Rose el- Youssef magazine, the present Minister of Social Affairs for the 
Egyptian Region of the Republic, an ex-army officer, emphasized his 
attachment to the integrative force of the religious tradition. Socially 
speaking, very few of the original members of the Free Officers Executive 
still in power can be said to have a ‘Western’ outlook on life. But the 
‘Western’ model is not the only one available to them today: there are 
also the Soviet and the Chinese-Asian. Which they will choose in their 
policy of ‘modernization’ remains to be seen; they may, on the other hand, 
develop their own model. 

The fundamental relationship between Islam and nationalism explains 
in part the success of the Muslim Brotherhood in the 1940s. But even 
today the army officer corps and its leadership encourage a dual develop- 
ment in national endeavour: the acquisition of technical and political 
training inspired mainly by Western orientation and standards on the one 
hand, and a continued attachment to the ethical-educational benefits of 
Islam on the other, so that the use of religious symbols by the army 
tulers of the U.A.R. is now an integral part of any nationalist programme. 
Until the army leaders can arrive at some agreement over fundamentals 
and goals for the nation on the basis of a secular formula, Islam will, in 
many respects, continue to serve as the basis for minimum agreement 
between the members of the political community. One may properly 
question this device by an Egyptian ruling group when one realizes that 
Egypt among all other Arabic-speaking countries has had the longest 
existence as a nation, independently of Islam. It was Pharaonic, 
Ptolemaic, Roman, and Arab-Islamic. The latter stamp, many argue, has 
been the one with the strongest imprint, and significantly, because Egypt 
was Islamized. Today, the military rulers argue that, in spite of a 


1 ql-Ahvam, 27 September 1959. 
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pre-Islamic national identity, Egyptian national consciousness has been 
saturated by its later Islamic faith. 


THE ARMY OFFICERS AND ARAB NATIONALISM 


History, geography, and politics have made Egypt, the country 
accused by other Arabs of being least Arab, the centre of Islamic con- 
sciousness and the leader of Arab nationalism. Although one may argue 
that the religious basis of authority has been undermined in the Arab 
countries, in the sense that an Abdul Hamid was not readily acceptable 
as a Caliph at the turn of the century, or that a Farouq was later ridiculed 
for having similar ambitions, a complete secularization of the basis for 


political leadership could still prove the undoing of many rulers in these | 


countries today. The army rulers in Egypt have grasped the truth of this 
maxim from the outset. Thus, if Damascus and Baghdad claim pre- 
eminence in Arabism, it was and still is in Cairo that its advocates can 
expound and nurture it. Although Mecca and Jerusalem may represent 
all that is holy in Islam, it was and still is in the Azhar University at 


Cairo that religious thought, teaching, and orthodox Muslim pronounce. | 
ments are moulded and diffused. Cairo may never have been the birth- | 


place of Arab nationalism or Arabism, but it manages to represent better 
than Damascus, Baghdad, or Mecca all that Arabism presumably aspires 
to. The traditional insularity of Egypt precluded her early leadership in 
Arabism, but her position as the cultural and intellectual centre of Islam 
permits her today to be effectively pan-Arab.1 

Egyptian rulers even before Nasser were apprehensive of isolation in 
the Arab world. They sought to contain Hashemite expansion and 
consolidation in the north, and were thus traditionally opposed to the 
Fertile Crescent and Greater Syria schemes of Arab unity. This situation 
has been largely relieved by the acquisition by Egypt of a base in the 
north, Syria itself. A previous attempt to maintain a balance against the 
Hashemites through an alliance with Saudi Arabia was not as fruitful. 

The need for Egypt to control or at least influence some segment of 
the Arab nation to the north has some historical basis. In ancient times 
as well as during the Islamic period, the control of Syria, and, occasionally, 
its annexation was deemed essential to Egyptian security. Moreover, 
Egypt feels constantly pressed to maintain her pre-eminence, if not 
leadership, as spokesman of the Arab States by striving to dominate Arab 
League councils and politics. There is also today evidence of a positive 

1 The privileged position of Egypt has been argued by such an eminent advocate of 
Arab unity as Michel Aflaq, when he said that, in spite of Syria’s earlier leadership in the 
cause of Arab unity, certain conditions obtaining in Egypt—greater political independence, 
a greater awareness of popular needs and aspirations on the part of the army rulers— 
rendered her better suited to lead the cause. He contended further that the Arab disastet 


in Palestine caused Egypt to abandon her old isolationism. See Maarakat al-masiv al-wahid 
(Beirut, 1958), especially pp. 27-110. 
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identification of Egypt by the Arab public at large as the ‘revolutionary 
leader’ of all Arabs seeking political, social, and economic emancipation. 
Thus Habib Jamati, writing in a special issue on Arabism of the monthly 
al-Hilal (January 1957), can assert, ‘Egypt is today at the head of this 
Arab family, which, stretching from Morocco to the Persian Gulf, has 
awakened to the goals of freedom and independence.’ 

Arabism is not essential for authorizing the political power of the 
military in Egypt proper. Union with Syria in 1958, however, catapulted 
Arabism into an efficacious formula by which the Egyptian army rulers 
could transfer their leadership into a Syrian national context and secure 
a measure of popular allegiance. Arab nationalism, al-’uruba, or al- 
gawmiyya'l-’arabtyya, was the most forceful symbol representing popular 
aspirations. The army officers ruling Egypt recognized it as a source of 
strength, while the people in Syria appeared to hail it as the essential 
requirement for change. Since 1955, the Free Officers in power in Egypt 
intensified their efforts to present their revolutionary movement as an 
expression of the movement for Arabism. As Anwar es-Sadat, often 
spokesman for the junta, asserted in March 1957: 


There was nothing behind our coup other than Arab nationalism ... which 
awakened a new historical development. . . . We must nurture this link between 
the peoples of the Arab Nation . . . for when the revolution occurred in Egypt 


it rendered the Arab Nation one nation, sharing one history and claiming one 
destiny. 


During the same month, President Nasser, addressing a rally of Palestinian 
students after the Israeli withdrawal from Gaza, emphasized Arabism as 
the major political and social weapon in the hands of the Arabs. He said: 
‘Nationalism (al-gawmiyya) is the arm which protects the Arab Nation 
from imperialist plots. It is the nation’s weapon for securing the future. 
Nationalism is the means by which we can retrieve the rights of in- 
dependence and freedom.’ 

It appears as if the term ‘Arab Nation’ has recently become essential 
in the Arab nationalist vocabulary. It presumably refers to all the 
Arabic-speaking countries, and implies their essential unity as a cardinal 
aspiration of all Arabs. All other techniques adopted by Arab nation- 
states, such as ‘positive neutralism’ (al-hiyad al-ijabi), ‘revolutionary 
society’ (mujtama’ thawri), ‘democratic, socialist, co-operative society’, 
represent necessary tactical measures and means for the establishment of 
the Arab nation, al-umma’l-’arabiyya.2 In Egyptian usage, Arabism may 
conceivably imply more traditional aspects of Egyptian policy. The 
Egyptian Free Officers undoubtedly view their movement as the model 


1 Reported in al-Ahrvam, to March 1957. 


* See especially the volume by Muhammad Izzat Darwaza, Al-wahda’l-’avabiyya (Arab 
Unity) (Beirut, 1957). 
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for liberating movements in all the Arab countries. Their interest in | 


universalizing or implementing the model elsewhere has frequently brought 


against them and their leader, Nasser, in recent years the charge of | 


expansionism. The brief success of the Nabulsi-led Government in Jordan 
during 1956-57, and the early stand of the opposition in the Lebanon 
during the crisis of May-September 1958, prompted other Arab rulers to 
interpret the Arabism espoused by the Egyptian military rulers as a 
convenient tool for the extension of Egyptian hegemony over the neigh- 
bouring Arab countries. Indeed, Iraq, the youngest republic amidst the 
Arabs, also the creation of a native Free Officers group conspiracy, has 
now produced a divergent interpretation of Arabism, perhaps one that 
implies Iraqi leadership and hegemony. 

Though it would be unfair to underestimate the genuine sentiment for 


Arabism among the politically conscious Arabs everywhere, and their | 


often intense desire for unity, one cannot overlook the value of Arabism | 
for the promotion of strictly national interests among the leaders of | 


different Arab States. The army officer groups in the U.A.R. and Iraq are 
unlikely to agree on a common understanding of Arabism through 
political compromise. As the content of current nationalist ideology is 
developed by competing army juntas, Arabism itself becomes a com- 
petitive idea. The Arabism of Baghdad, emphasizing local national 
development, is diametrically opposed to that of Cairo, while that of 
Amman views both of these as late-comers and covetous. 

The ready identification by some Arabs of the leadership for Arabism 


with the Nasser-led Free Officers in Egypt is partly due to the sensational | 


success of the army movement in establishing itself in Egypt, and its 
subsequent gains (or luck) in dealing with the great Powers. The over- 
throw of a foreign dynasty, the achievement of freedom from foreign 
domination, and the beginnings of a social and economic reform pro- 
gramme in Egypt have captured the imagination of many Arabs else- 
where who are politically and economically frustrated and who seek 
emancipation and, as they put it, ‘dignity’. This response to the bid of 
Egyptian Free Officers for pan-Arab leadership was possible only so long 
as no other similarly successful military conspiratorial group appeared on 
the political horizon. But the presence today of another army-led move- 
ment and Government in the Arab World, which was able to overthrow4 
monarchy and a regime notorious for their adeptness at total politica 
control, no longer permits a monopoly of the interpretation of Arabism by 
the Egyptians or Syrians. 

Arabism, or al-’uruba, today seems exposed to various levels of inter- 
pretation. It means different things to different groups in society. To the 
intellectuals, it evokes an ideological concept which will be eventually 
embodied in a structure to be known as the ‘United Arab States of the 
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World’. To the masses, on the other hand, it often means the recapture of 
old Islamic unity and power. 

To provide a practical meaning and content for Arabism is a major 
political task of the military regime in the U.A.R., especially now that the 
champions of Arabism, the Baath Party, are in political eclipse.1 Today 
President Nasser and his inner core of Free Officer colleagues associate 
the revolutionary goal of a ‘democratic socialist co-operative’ society with 
Arabism. But the central role of the army in the general evolution of 
Arab nationalism is not a new or sudden development. Indeed, the con- 
cept of the army outside politics is unknown to the last two generations of 
Arabs. It is also quite alien to the Islamic tradition and state. The 
successful warrior in Islam, especially a prince of armies, was usually 
rewarded by the ruler with high political office. Whereas the rise of 
modern Arab States since the first World War has been associated with 
dynastic leadership in the case of Egypt and with tribal—personal-religious 
leadership in the case of Sherif Husein and his sons in the Hejaz, Iraq, 
Syria, and Jordan, the beneficiaries of the Arab independence movement 
in terms of political power and eventual control have been the members 
of the rising native military establishment. Army officers who formed the 
nucleus of Sherif Husein’s and Faisal’s political leadership channelled 
themselves into political office in Iraq and Syria during the inter-war 
period. Indeed, the Afd, one of the earliest conspiratorial nationalist 
societies among the Arabs before the first World War, was mainly an 
organization of Arab officers in the Ottoman Army, led by such famous 
revolutionaries as Major Aziz Ali el-Misri and Salim al-Jaza’iri, and the 
early politics of independent Iraq were dominated by ex-officers in the 
Ottoman Army, among them such members of al-Ahd as Nuri es-Sa‘id, 
Jafar el-Askari, and Taha el-Hashimi. 

It is difficult to assess the final character of Arab nationalism as inter- 
preted by the military regime in the U.A.R. or elsewhere in the Arab 
World. This is due partly to the fact that the assertion of Arabism and 
Arab national endeavour in general is associated with Islam. If Islam is 
and has been a basic component of Arab nationalism will the new leader- 
ship of the army officer corps replace it byasecularformula? Undoubtedly, 
Islam has always lent an aura of representativeness to those national 
leaders willing to link the Arab nation and its struggle for political freedom 
and unity with the Islamic cultural framework. For example, as con- 
temporary an Arab nationalist as Munif er-Razzaz opens his remarks in 

1Tt will be recalled that the Baath Party in Syria was instrumental in bringing about 
union between Damascus and Cairo. One of their fundamental party objectives was Arab 
unity. After a brief participation in both the Central Government of the U.A.R. and the 
Executive Cabinet for the Syrian Region (February 1958-December 1959), most of the 


Baathist leaders in these positions have either resigned or been ousted from office, so that 


by July 1960 the Central Government of the U.A.R. had come under completely Egyptian 
hands. 
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Maalem al-hayat al-arabtyya al-jadida* by asserting that ‘this force which 
was released fourteen centuries ago to realize itself and its potentialities 
and to fulfil its message has not lost any of its vitality or spirit’. The 
connection between Islam and the Arab thrust outwards from the Arabian 
Peninsula in this reference is unmistakable. On the other hand, Michel 
Aflaq (a Christian) gives religion a place in this movement but, for obvious 
reasons, underplays its significance. He overlooks the possibility, how- 
ever, that very little seems to be left without religion, because the Arab 
Middle East as a whole has known an independent and flourishing existence 
only with its success. What these as well as other writers generally gloss 
over is the question, was the Arab nation ever really one nation even under 
Islam? The history of schism and revolution soon after the Prophet's 
death in A.D. 632 argues against the existence of one Arab nation at any 
time. 

Perhaps Munif er-Razzaz among contemporary Arab writers has come 
closest to describing adequately the forces which produce tension in the 
Arab community today. He listed three: one represented by the sacred 
message of Islam urging the Arab community forward to unity; a second, 





reactionary force, represented by the recent experience of autocratic rule 
in the Arab world; and a third representing the extraneous influences of | 


i 


imperialism and foreign domination, which obstructs the Arab com: | 
munity’s efforts to achieve unity. 

One can suggest a fourth source of tension, resulting from the disparate | 
levels of leadership in the Arab world, the existence of separate nation: | 
state entities, and a difference, if not clash, of interests of local ruling | 
groups. The diversity of political institutions, forms of government, and | 
levels of economic and social achievement between the various Arab States 
today further complicates the issue of Arabism and its validity for al) 
Arabs, let alone its acceptance by them. The one universal component 
acceptable to all Arabs is Islam. 

Arabism, therefore, for the time being and the foreseeable future a 
least, is likely to remain intricately connected with Islam; and nationalism 
will continue to be at once parochial and pan-Arab. Moreover, nationalism 
and its variety of Arabism is likely to remain for some time to comeé 
competitive concept, most probably until one or other of the presen! 
military ruling groups in the Arab countries succeeds in imposing its 
hegemony over the entire community of Arab States. Arab unity als 
remains problematic. 

If Arabism, for example, includes among its fundamental beliefs the 
granting of universal franchise and the establishment of some form ¢ 
popular representation, present-day army rulers must make token com 
cessions in this direction. The claim to representative authority become 


! Beirut, Dar el-[m lil-Malayeen, 1956, 1959. 
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just as contentious among competing mi tary regimes as that for Arab 
leadership. Thus, in 1959, the announcement by General ‘Abd-al-Karim 
Qasim of his intention to restore party politics in Iraq in January 1960 
prompted President Nasser in the summer of 1959 to advance the date of 
the general elections for the National Union from November to July 1959. 

Arabism may be a belief with great social power, but when it is advo- 
cated by different leaders, expressing opposing interests in the short, if 
not the long, run, its social power is dissipated. The majority of Arabs 
today may well subscribe to Arabism, including Arab unity, but they are 
not at all agreed on its leadership. At one time they were prepared to 
accept the leadership of the Sherif Husein of Mecca and his Hashemite 
family concentrated in the Fertile Crescent lands, and this view obtained 
until the outbreak of the second World War. In the 1940s, however, the 
leadership gradually shifted to Egypt and its non-Arab Muhammad Ali 
dynasty. Until 1950, this authority was shared by ruling monarchs and 
conservative politicians elsewhere in the Arab world. The failure to safe- 
guard and promote the Arab position in Palestine not only discredited this 
leadership but also indirectly brought about its downfall, and members of 
the army officer corps emerged as the ‘revolutionary’ leaders of Arabism. 

But one must observe carefully the process and pattern of elimination 
in the multiplicity of Arabist leadership from 1950 to the present. Soon 
after the Palestine War of 1948-49, for example, some of the earliest 
advocates of Arab unity, the late King Abdullah of Jordan, the Wafd 
Party and King Farouq in Egypt, and the old nationalists in Syria, were 
eliminated. Between 1952 and 1958 the Government established in Egypt 
by the Free Officers Movement was easily identified by the Arab public as 
the leader of Arabism, not only because these officers purported a ‘revolu- 
tionary regime’, but more so because their regime became the main target 
of attack from Israel and the West, two of the most popularly accepted 
enemies of Arabism. Syria, on the other hand, could no longer claim the 
leadership of Arabism after her union with Egypt in February 1958. The 
emergence of the Iraq Free Officers regime in July 1958 revived Iraqi 
claims to the leadership of Arabism which had been in abeyance under 
Nuri es-Sa‘id between 1955 and 1958. The effect of this in Arab politics 
generally has been greater than most students of Arab nationalism are 
willing to admit: it has re-introduced into the competition for Arab 
leadership such candidates as King Husein of Jordan and King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Now that the Egyptian-controlled military regime in the U.A.R. has 
espoused Arabism, in addition to Egyptianism and Afro-Asianism, as a 
tenet of its revolutionary philosophy, it must translate it into policy. It is 
for the present at least an articulated interest of the Nasser-led military 
regime, but whether the average Egyptian accepts the achievement of 
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Arabism as a political task for the collective Arab political community is 
not so clear, though he would probably not disdain or reject the realization 
of the programme of Arabism under Egyptian leadership. There is, how- 
ever, no indication that he is prepared to make sacrifices for this cause. 

The military regime in Cairo has no problems in Egyptianizing its 
people or in spreading nationalistic ideas; it may, however, find it a more 
exacting task to Arabize them in terms of the concept of Arabism we have 
used here. The Syrian people may be easier to convert to Arabism than a 
national community which has been Egyptian for almost seven millennia, 
This task may require either the replacement of the Egyptian folk and 
national sentiment and identity by Arabism, or the forceful superimposition 
of the latter, and although the military governors can recognize the political 
and strategic value of Arabism, it does not appear as vitally important or 
attractive to the Egyptian masses. Arabism, after all, implies an inter- 
nationalism, among the Arabs at least, for which the Egyptian traditionally 
has lacked sympathy. The ‘bilad barra’, or ‘the countries outside’, concept | 
of the average Egyptian applies to the other Arab countries, as much asit | 
does to far-away places. One obvious way of popularizing Arabism for 
the Egyptian masses would be to link it to Islam. Although the average | 
Egyptian has spoken Arabic for almost thirteen centuries, he was never 
really aware of an Arab nation in the modern sense of the term, but he was 
always aware, perhaps vaguely, of a Muslim community and possibly a 
Muslim nation. Indeed, the rise, spread, and conquests of Islam extended 
abroad the language of the earliest Muslim élite, Arabic. 

There are today many Arabic-speaking nation-states, but the Arab 
nation has yet to emerge. All that exists even today is a vague feeling of 
Islamic community. The issue is whether the ‘modernizing’ military rulers 
of the Arab countries concerned should strengthen this feeling in order to 
create an Arab nation or the Arab nation, or whether they should dis- | 
courage it. Islam without Arabism has been and is possible. The question 
is, can there be Arabism without Islam? To resolve this issue is no mean 
political task for any ruling institution, even an army-controlled one. 


January 1961 


ERRATUM 





Page 72 of International Affairs, January 1961. WILL 
CLAYTON: A Short Biography, first line, delete ‘late’. The Editor 


apologizes for this error. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE GREAT Powers. By Sir William Hayter. London, 
Hamish Hamilton, 1960. 74 pp. Ios. 6d. 

In this short book, the Warden of New College, Oxford, a former Ambassador 
in Moscow and Deputy Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office, reproduces the 
substance of earlier articles and broadcasts drawing upon his professional ex- 
perience in four capitals—Washington, Moscow, Paris, and London. With be- 
coming modesty and a light touch, he characterizes the diplomacy, as distinct 
from the foreign policy, the methods as distinct from the purposes, of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, France, and the United Kingdom. He assesses the 
respective qualities of the four capitals as diplomatic posts. 

His analysis is penetrating, illuminating, and full of good sense. He avoids 
the triviality which too often marks the writings of diplomatists of an older 
school, as well as the errors and misjudgments into which the non-professional 
will sometimes fall. American diplomacy is ‘forthright, generous, intelligent and 
powerful’ (p. 19), but constitutionally handicapped. The Russians of the 
Molotov school are ‘iron civil servants’ (p. 22). French diplomatists are highly 
intellectual and cultured but prone to formalism. H.M. Foreign Service, able, 
self-confident, socially at ease, and self-disciplined, is on balance the best of the 
four. Of the capitals, the palm goes to Paris, full of charm, but socially and 
intellectually intimidating. 

Sir William is a man of scholarly mind who retired from the Foreign Service 
while still at the height of his very considerable powers. There is room for a 
historical survey of British diplomacy, as distinct from British foreign policy. 
There can be few who would be so well qualified to write it. Si 


DIPLOMACY IN THE NuCLEAR AGE: The William L. Clayton Lectures on Inter- 
national Economic Affairs and Foreign Policy, 1958. By Lester B. Pearson. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press for the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Tufts University; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 
II4 pp. 16s. 

Tus book contains the four Clayton Lectures delivered by Mr Pearson at the 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy of Tufts University, and his Nobel Peace 

Prize address of 1957. The lectures are concerned chiefly with the conduct of 
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negotiations. Mr Pearson is an adherent of what might be called the Foreign 
Office or professional view of diplomacy. He is not impressed with the advan- 
tages to be derived from personal meetings between Heads of Government, or 
even Foreign Ministers, and he is regretful of the decline of ambassadors. On 
the other hand, he would like to see the North Atlantic Council assume, instead 
of its present diplomatic functions, something like the role of a cabinet of the 
N.A.T.O. Powers, with greater participation of Ministers. There is a hint of 
some disagreements with Dulles in his observation that ‘the identification of 
every political step we take with morality is a form of self-righteousness that 
we should try to avoid’ (p. 59) and that ‘power politics and defence strategy 
cannot always be defended satisfactorily in moral terms’ (p. 60). His analysis 
of the conditions of successful diplomacy and the factors which militate against 
it in the contemporary world does not contain much which has not been said 
by Harold Nicolson and others, but it is reassuring that views so lucid and 
reasonable should be maintained by one who has been an architect of policy 
and may be so again. CoRAL BELL 


PERSPECTIVES ON PEACE 1910-1960. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. Foreword 
by Joseph E. Johnson and Bernard Bush. London, Stevens for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1960. viii +- 202 pp. Illus. 21s 

To celebrate its fiftieth anniversary the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace commissioned twelve ‘essays by outstanding statesmen and leaders of 
public opinion who have played a significant role in the search for peace’. Since 
only four of the twelve essayists are under seventy, there is naturally an em- 
phasis upon the early attempts to organize peace, the pre-1g14 Hague Con- 
ferences, the League Covenant, and the Briand—Kellogg Pact. If there are no 
revelations there is much shrewd comment, for instance by Dr Shotwell and the 
late Professor Huber, while the doyen of them all, Sir Norman Angell, shows an 
undiminished appreciation of current problems. 

Among the younger contributors there is an interesting interplay between 
the concepts of regionalism and universality. President Lleras, for instance, in 
his satisfaction with the Organization of American States, tends to overlook the 
inadequacy of regionalism as a safeguard against inter-regional wars, while 
M. Spaak seems over-inclined to identify his own N.A.T.O. flock with ‘all the 
nations of the free world’. By contrast M. Monnet, the most successful regional- 
ist of all, effectively justifies institutional unification in Europe without ever 
forgetting the wider problems that it leaves unsolved. 

Mr Hammarskjdld insists that it is too early to speculate about the ultimate 
constitutional form of international co-operation. He favours the pragmatic 
approach described by Mr Lester Pearson in his essay as ‘finding ways and 
means within the Charter to grope towards easement and settlements’. Mr 
Hammarskjéld would, one feels, also agree with M. Monnet’s formulation that 
‘The art of political creation . . . is to obtain from countries the effective accept- 
ance of common rules at the point where a common interest between them, 
however limited, emerges as a necessity’. 

When a common interest of this kind begins to emerge between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, possibly over nuclear strategy, the universalists 
may begin to hope for ‘the great leap forward’. KENNETH YOUNGER 


THE Soviet Bioc: Unity and Conflict. By Zbigniew Brzezinski. Introduction 
by Robert R. Bowie. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. xxii + 467 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Russian 
Research Center Study No. 37. Center for International Affairs, Study 
No. 1.) 62s. $7.75. 

Tuis is a long, detailed, and conscientious record of the ideological relationships 


and power relationships between the members of the Soviet bloc. (Communist | 
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China is dealt with mainly in terms of its impact on the East European satellites.) 
The most interesting section, entitled ‘From Thaw to Deluge’, deals with the 
period immediately after Stalin’s death, 1953-56. Many readers will already 
have forgotten how great was the extent of the diversity permitted, even en- 
couraged, by Moscow during this period. It is useful to be reminded of the facts. 

Mr Brzezinski does not attempt to offer any particularly new or original inter- 
pretation of developments inside the bloc. His cautious conclusion is that 
diversity does not necessarily mean a weakening of the bloc, since ‘a measure 
of elasticity can make the system even more enduring’ (p. 407). On the other 
hand, he also discusses what he calls the threat of ideological erosion, which 
might work in the opposite direction. However, he seems to think (though he 
states his view rather obscurely) that erosion is only likely to take place if exist- 
ing hostility between the Communist world and the West fades away. This is 
obviously a big ‘if’. 

A blemish on the book is excessive use of what is tending to become the 
private jargon of experts on ideology; for example, ‘Revisionism was such 
erosion’s harbinger. Its apocalyptic significance was to break through the in- 
tegrating but distorting myth of the official ideology’. This makes things un- 
necessarily difficult for the interested but less expert reader. 

ELIZABETH BARKER 


SOCIJALIZAM I Rat. OsvrT NA KINESKU KRITIKU POLITIKE KOEGZISTENCIJE. 
By Edvard Kardelj. Belgrade, Kultura, 1960. 233 pp. 260 dinars. 


THIS essay provides the most authoritative Yugoslav Communist contribution 
to the current debate on war and peace which is taking place in the Communist 
world. The author, who is the leading ideologist of the Communist League of 
Yugoslavia, criticizes the policy of the Chinese Communists towards Yugoslavia 
and their emphasis on revolutionary war. He attacks in no uncertain terms their 
dogmatism and deviations from the teachings of Marx and Lenin, who are 
quoted, as are also Engels and Stalin, in support of Mr Kardelj’s thesis. The 
point is also made that there is an “extraordinary affinity’ between Trotskyism 
and the theories on war and revolution fashionable in Peking in 1960. Although 
Mr Kardelj advocates in his book a policy of co-existence which is very similar 
to that of Khrushchev, Moscow denounced Socialism and War immediately after 
it had been published. IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: A Philosophical Analysis. By Vernon Van Dyke. London, 
Stevens, 1960. xv + 235 pp. Index. 30s. 
PROFESSOR VAN DyKE has written under a rather rebarbative title an intelligent, 
useful, and modest book. What he is concerned to do is to examine political 
science as an intellectual activity, to clarify its methods and approaches, detail 
its objectives and possibilities, and analyse some of its principal concepts. He 
starts with no apparent prejudice other than the belief that an intellectual 
activity must have purpose and be capable of rational justification, and is 
manifestly fair to all the various schools and cliques, from the historians all the 
way to the behavioural scientists. He tells us what each group tries to do and 
how far it can hope to do it. He is not obsessed by questions of technique and, 
although standing manfully on the point that politics is a science, since it is 
capable of making meaningful and verifiable generalizations, does not omit from 
view the high element of the contingent. Above all, his approach is comprehen- 
sive in that the relations between States as well as the politics within national 
systems are shown as equally part of the political scientist’s province. 
Professor Van Dyke is admittedly a positivist, and consequently does not 
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believe that political scientists as such can furnish values or value-judgments, 
though they can illuminate them. This may produce criticism from some. More 
telling would be the observation that although some British writers are men- 
tioned, on the whole what we get is a survey of contemporary American political 
science. One will search the index in vain for Plato and Aristotle, for Machia- 
velli and Bodin, for Constant and Tocqueville, for Weber and de Jouvenel. No- 
where does he suggest that the American categories are not the universal ones, 
that one explanation of the characteristics of American political science is the 
American academic environment. I find this disturbing. Max BELOFF 


THE RULING SERVANTS: Bureaucracy in Russia, France—and Britain? By E. 
Strauss. London, Allen & Unwin, 1961. 308 pp. Index. 30s. 


A COMPARATIVE study of the tendencies towards bureaucratic forms of govern- 
ment, their weaknesses, and the means by which these may be curbed might 
still be a worth-while project despite all that has been written on the subject. 
Mr Strauss tries for something less ambitious. After a general discussion of the 
meaning to be attached to the concept of bureaucracy and of the distinction to 
be drawn between its defects and the degeneration to which it is liable, Mr 
Strauss proceeds with an attempt to demonstrate that two much-studied 
societies—Soviet Russia and modern France—are already bureaucratic, while 
in Britain tendencies in this direction exist but might be checked if we were to 
re-invigorate parliamentary controls and institute some variant of the Om- 
budsman system. For someone clearly sympathetic to some variety of social 
democracy, Mr Strauss is suspicious of any more radical criticism, or of any new 
legal safeguards for the rights of the individual which might be used to bolster 
up private property. 

While Mr Strauss’s diagnosis and proposed remedies will call forth no violent 
reactions from the reader, it is also true that they are nowhere particularly 
original. Again, although what he has to say about Soviet development (upon 
which he has written before) is broadly acceptable, his treatment of both French 
and British history has many weaknesses both in conception and in detail. 
Above all, however, the treatment is far too general; it is a book about bureau- 
cracies which tells us almost nothing about them. Mr Strauss takes a few well- 
known books and follows in their traces—where they go wrong, he goes wrong 
too—as, for instance, Mr Robert McKenzie on the Labour Party. Mr Strauss 
would have been well-advised to select a smaller field and cultivate it more 
intensively. Max BELOFF 


DIE GEISTIGE UND POLITISCHE FREIHEIT IN DER MASSENDEMOKRATIE. By 
Walter Erbe and others. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1960. 
150 pp. (Schriftenreihe der Friedrich-Naumann-Stiftung zur Politik und 
Zeitgeschichte, No. 1.) DM 7.80. 


TuHIs volume contains five lectures delivered by German professors in April 1959 
at the first conference of the Friedrich-Naumann Foundation, of which Theodor 
Heuss is the most prominent sponsor. The authors discuss various philosophical 
and educational problems of the modern mass age in the light of a neo-liberal 
doctrine which is often more hinted at than systematically developed. In his 
lucid contribution Professor Erbe maintains that freedom is not a matter of 
course in any democracy and defines rationality, individuality, separation of 
politics and religion, and tolerance as essentials of a modern liberal outlook. 
While not in favour of a weak government in a democracy, he emphasizes as 
desirable the freedom of the individual from the tentacles of the State ‘owing to 
the marked inclination of the Germans to be ruled and to the temptations arising 
from this for the State’ (p. 23). This clashes with the view of another contributor, 
Professor Litt, who takes the somewhat Hegelian line that ‘life in and with the 


State belongs to the basic motives of human existence and that a person who | 
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wants to stand aside from the State denies an essential quality in a human 
being’ (p. 133). i 

Of the three lectures on philosophical and practical aspects of education by 
Hans Wenke, Alexander Riistow, and Paul Luchtenberg the contribution by the 
economist Riistow is perhaps the most interesting. Half impressed and half 
frightened by Khrushchev’s radical education reforms in Russia, Professor 
Riistow insists on comprehensive changes in the German educational system in 
order to make the competing Western democracy more effective. He deplores 
the lack of a Federal Ministry of Education in West Germany and makes sug- 
gestions for a more up-to-date structure of her secondary schools and univer- 
sities. Riistow rejects the European Common Market as ‘not only a failure, but 
no less than an assault on the unity of Europe’ (p. 88) and laments that parlia- 
mentary democracy has not functioned well in Europe; even in its motherland 
England it begins to find itself in a crisis. It seems odd for a professed liberal to 
recommend for the newly liberated ex-colonial countries a type of government 
which should combine ‘those centralist and dictatorial aspects so urgently 
required today’ with ‘a maintenance of the necessary minimum of democracy’ 
(p. 90). E. BRAMSTED 


WisbDoM OF THE WEsT: A historical survey of Western Philosophy in its social 
and political setting. By Bertrand Russell. Ed. by Paul Foulkes. Designed 
by Edward Wright with ten compositions by John Piper. London, Mac- 
donald, 1959. 319 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Diagrams. Index. 63s. 


THE publishers of this aesthetically pleasing book claim that one of its notable 
and original features is the use made of over 400 illustrations ‘all strictly relevant 
to the text’. Such a claim seems hardly justified since the meaning of many 
illustrations is too obscure to assist the author’s lucid account, some other 
illustrations are quite unrelated to the narrative, and the majority induce in the 
reader a mood of idle receptivity which is not conducive to a proper appreciation 
of Russell’s taut and fair exposition of Western philosophical doctrines. Readers 
of International Affairs will be particularly interested by the author’s thoughts 
on Rome’s original contribution to the sphere of large-scale government, law, 
and administration, on Machiavelli’s amoralism in politics, and Montesquieu’s 
influence on the constitutional structure of the United States: the strict division 
of powers—President and Congress functioning independently. 

With this illustrated outline of Western philosophy Russell has endeavoured 
to popularize a discipline which does not stand that kind of treatment very well. 
The dilettante will enjoy the book and the bibliomane even more so, but the 
reader in search of illumination will find Russell’s philosophical essays of half a 
century ago more rewarding than Wisdom of the West. Louis KRAFT 


Race: The Journal of the Institute of Race Relations. Ed. by Donald Wood. 
Vol. 1. No. 1. November 1959, pp. 90; Vol. 1. No. 2, May 1960, pp. 88; 
Vol. 11, No. 1, November 1960, pp. 84. London, Oxford University Press 
for the Institute of Race Relations. Single copies 10s. each. Annual sub- 
scription 20s. 

THE journal of the Institute of Race Relations, with three good numbers before 
the public, may be said to be well established. The journal is edited with 
scholarship and printed with elegance. Each number contains about six articles 
and a group of book-reviews; and this reviewer hastens to notice that the reduc- 
tion in the number of ‘pages from the first to the third is due to a typographical 
rearrangement, not to a reduction in the amount of letterpress. 

It is the tendency of the journal that must decide the nature of its distri- 
bution, and prospective readers may be reassured that Dr Wood’s selection of 
contributions is wide-ranging and objective. On this subject it is difficult to 
write without passion, since the guilt-complex of so many ‘whites’, even when 
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they confuse their race-consciousness with their class-consciousness, is matched 
by the exclusiveness of so many ‘blacks’ who take pride in their new anti- 
colonial solidarity. The contributors to this journal, though aware of the psy- 


chological tension, are not mainly concerned with it. To select a few articles at | 
random will reveal its flavour: the survey of the existing literature on British | 


Central Africa, 1890-1956, by Alan Taylor and E. P. Dvorin, will be invaluable 
to students; the study of racial problems in France, by V. Waughray, provides 
information in a field where the British are often ignorant; the editor’s essay on 
colour prejudice in antiquity is full of relevant but unexpected detail; Sheila 


Patterson’s social study of a West Indian group in Britain is factual and plain. | 


spoken. These are fair samples. C. E. CARRINGTON 


HISTORY 


THE Mrpp Le East: A History. By Sydney Nettleton Fisher. London, Routledge | 


& Kegan Paul, 1960. xiv + xxxi + 650 pp. Maps. Map endpapers, 
Index. 45s. 
PROFESSOR FISHER has undertaken in this book a formidable task: that of com- 
pressing into a single volume the history of a wide region, and of a dozen separate 
and sovereign territories within it, to cover thirteen centuries. After a brief 
introduction and some pages on pre-Islamic times, he devotes approximately 
half his text to the Rise and Spread of Islam, the Ottoman Empire, and Euro- 
pean Imperialism in the Modern Middie East, and the remaining half to the 
Contemporary Middle East—that is, the period 1914-58. This is a wise use of 
space in a work which sets out to present the present in terms of its roots in the 
past, and particularly to enlighten his own American fellow-countrymen, ‘many 
of whom’, as he says (p. v), ‘have just become cognisant of the existence of the 
Middle East’. 
The author has, it is obvious, dedicated prolonged study and effort to this 
compilation, which falls squarely within his professorial field. The framework 


and general arrangement is appropriate, the style is clear and dignified (with | 


occasional lapses: must oil production be ‘hurriedly upped’ (p. 516)?), and many 
previous works are quoted, even though only in English and with a surprising 
omission of some major sources among these, while slight and popular works 
seem at times curiously overestimated. The general and college-student readers 
to whom the work is chiefly addressed will gain from it, nevertheless, a fair 
overall idea of the subject. 

The more critical reader will perhaps be less happy. Apart from a fair 
number of slips or minor errors, it cannot be felt that anything approaching 
justice is done to the important First War or inter-war periods—Iraq 1914-18, 
for instance, receives fourteen lines (p. 365)! There is an excessive readiness to 
accept ready-made and uncritical judgments or suggestions on the ‘imperialism’ 
of European Powers (notably Great Britain); did the latter really in 1g2r ‘hope 
to incorporate Istanbul in the Empire’? (p. 385). Did she in fact ‘foment 
Kurdish revolts’ in southern Turkey in 1925? (p. 402). Did Curzon really dream 
of a ‘British Empire from the Mediterranean to Singapore’? (p. 465). Did the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1922 ‘grant English nationals many immunities and 
privileges in the country’? (p. 418). Were the British in fact ‘reluctant’ that 
Syrian and Lebanese delegates should appear at San Francisco in 1945? (p. 485). 
Did Britain employ the Middle East Supply Centre for ‘maintaining the economic 
colonisation of the British Empire’? (p. 490). These and many similar sugges- 
tions, which range from the naive to the malicious, seem to reflect a persistent 
middle-western anti-British suspicion, and are surely quite unhistorical. And 
too little justice is done to the truly remarkable efforts and industrial successes 
of the beneficent (but alas! foreign-owned) Middle Eastern oil industry, which 
has provided such vast and timely wealth to the impoverished peoples of the 
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area; Professor Fisher, one feels, sees it rather (or only?) as provider of squabbles 
and resentment. S. H. Loncrice 


A MopERN History OF THE MIDDLE EAsT AND NorTH AFRICA: A concise 
modern history of the Muslim countries from Afghanistan to Morocco 
covering the period from the downfall of the Abbasids (1258) to the eve 
of World War 11 (1939) and the growth of Modern States in the Muslim 
countries. By Dr S. M. Imamuddin. Dacca, Najma, 1960. xiii + 516 pp. 
Illus. Map. Index. Rs. ro. 

‘THOUGH there are many works available on the modern history of the Muslim 

countries from Afghanistan to Morocco,’ writes Dr Imamuddin in his preface, 

‘no attempt has been made so far to write a concise yet comprehensive history 

of this area covering the period from the downfall of the Abbasids in 1258 to 

the eve of World War 11 in 1939. The purpose of this book is to fill the gap.’ 

In attempting this (in 516 pages), the author was setting himself a task which 

one might think was more than one man should attempt. Nevertheless he 

emerges at the end having accomplished something well worth while. In one 
handy volume he has given a general picture of the Muslim world between these 
dates, from a generally Muslim point of view, in a remarkably clear and readable 
form. His method has been to rely for each period or area on one or more 
authorities whom he has usually chosen with good judgment. Such a method, 
inevitable where a vast subject is covered of much of which the author can have 
no specialized knowledge, necessarily involves occasional slips. Thus the author, 
misled by the confusing British nomenclature, has evidently supposed Sir 

Evelyn Baring and Lord Cromer to be two separate persons. Such slips are 

however less important than the quite impressive general effect and the open- 

mindedness which Dr Imamuddin, though writing in an age of anti-colonialism, 
neatly always displays. He and the University of Dacca, to which he belongs, 
deserve our thanks. NEVILL BARBOUR 


Roots oF REvoLuTIon: A History of Populist and Socialist Movements in 
Nineteenth Century Russia. By Franco Venturi. Trans. from the Italian 
by Francis Haskell. Introduction by Isaiah Berlin. London, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1960. xxxiii + 850 pp. 63s. 

Tuts book by the Italian historian Franco Venturi, ably translated by Mr 

Francis Haskell, is the first scholarly history in any language of the period in 

the Russian revolutionary movement up to the crucial year 1881, when it was 

brought to a twenty years’ pause after the assassination of the Emperor 

Alexander 11. The book is based on the study of an enormous amount of docu- 

ments and literature. 

The movement with which Professor Venturi deals had and has in Russia 
the name of Populism. The ideas which guided this movement are expounded 
in the chapters on Herzen, Bakunin, Chernyshevsky, and others, chapters which, 
particularly as far as Herzen is concerned, may give rise to some controversy. 
But really excellent is the core of the book, giving the account of the revolu- 
tionary societies and small groups, their conspiracies, numerous acts of self- 
sacrifice, and their countless victims. 

The author’s general approach to his subject is, as he writes in his preface, 
that the Russian revolutionary movement forms a chapter in the European 
Socialist movement. He could find support for his point of view in Marx’s 
correspondence and in the fact that Marx represented a Russian revolutionary 
group in the General Council of the International. Professor Venturi justly 
gives his main consideration to the Russian revolutionaries’ devotion to the 
cause of Socialism, their absorption above all in the cause of the peasants, and 
their faith in the peasant commune which, they believed, would necessarily lead 
the peasants to Socialism. The author emphasizes their distrust of purely 
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political reforms and, consequently, their disapproving attitude to the Russian 
Liberals. Yet he records that the way of both Belinsky and Herzen led them 
from revolutionism to what virtually amounted to evolutionary liberalism, that 
even Chernyshevsky in the last period before his arrest pleaded for collaboration 
with the Liberals, that ‘the People’s Will’ put constitutional reform as a corner- 
stone of its programme and in the famous letter to Alexander 111 its Executive 
Committee pledged this imposingly striking party to submit to the decisions of 
the constituent assembly; probably, in fact, the revolutionaries did not con- 
demn all in the aims and activities of the Russian Liberals. 

Lack of space forbids the reviewer to mention many of the author’s very 
able statements and a few errors of judgment. Of the errors of fact, unavoidable 
in a book of more than 800 pages, two have to be indicated: the story of a 
student who was involved indirectly in the activities of the Nechayev group but 
later abandoned underground activities and became Minister of Finance ‘in 
Witte’s government between 1900 and 1902’ (p. 378) seems based on a mistake 
or misunderstanding, because during the period in question Witte himself was 
Minister of Finance; and the name of the Liberal who negotiated with the 
terrorists in Kiev in 1878 was Petrunkevich, not Petrushevsky (pp. 617, 618, 
818). 

Was Populism a failure? Professor Venturi rather evades answering this 
question, but certain hints allow one to draw the conclusion that more decisive 
was the failure of the Russian monarchy which, by obstinately refusing funda- 
mental changes in the political regime, brought matters to a catastrophe. Both 
were preparing the tragedy. 

The merits of Professor Venturi’s book are outstanding. It is massively 
planned, well written, thoroughly documented, and packed with information. 
At the present state of knowledge it is indispensable for those seriously interested 
in Russian nineteenth-century political history. An interesting introduction 
by Sir Isaiah Berlin furnishes the book with comments on its subject. There 
are plentiful bibliographic notes and also a chronological table and an index. 

B. ELKIN 


DAs BOHMISCHE STAATSRECHT IN DEN DEUTSCHTSCHECHISCHEN AUSEINANDER- 
SETZUNGEN DES IQ. UND 20. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Ernst Birke and Kurt 
Oberdorffer. Marburg/Lahn, N.G. Elwert-Verlag for the Historische 
Kommission der Sudetenlander, 1960. 147 pp. DM. 7.50. 

Tuis publication contains four lectures (which have already been published in 

the Zeitschrift fiir Ostforschung) and the discussions to which they gave rise at 

a Sudeten Germans’ conference in October 1958 in Marburg. The subject under 

discussion was the political entity of Bohemia, and the four lecturers were Dr 

Richard Plaschka, Dr Helmut Slapnicka, Dr Eugen Lamberg, and Dr Kurt 

Rabl: Dr Rab! approached the subject from a jurist’s point of view, the others 

as historians. Much learning was aired, of great interest to specialists in Bohem- 

ian history. An ultimate reconciliation of Germans and Czechs was said to be 
the aim. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


BRITAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS: Papers delivered to the Oxford—Netherlands 
Historical Conference, 1959. Ed. by N. S. Bromley and E. H. Kossmann. 
Introduction by Pieter Geyl. London, Chatto & Windus 1960. 256 pp. 
Index. 25s. 

Tus is a collection of papers delivered by British and Dutch historians to the 

Oxford-Netherlands Historical Conference at St Antony’s College in 1959. 

Nearly all deal with sixteenth- to nineteenth-century subjects. B. W. Schaper’s 

paper on Religious Groups and Political Parties in Contemporary Holland should 

prove useful for the understanding of the differences between Dutch political 
parties at the present time. Of the other papers, W. J. van Hoboken’s on the 
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Dutch West India Company is interesting; and J. C. Boogman’s on the Dutch 
Crisis in the 1840s, describing the Netherlands attitude towards Germany, is 
most illuminating. There is a useful index. Marjory TAYLOR 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


STRATEGY IN THE MIssILE AGE. By Bernard Brodie. Princeton University Press, 
The Rand Corporation, 1959; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
423 pp. Index. 37s. 6d. 

Air power has long been the aspect of strategic affairs in which the amateur has 
seemingly felt himself to be the most surely grounded. Naval and military 
operations, complicated by reefs and gorges, have rested with greater immunity 
in the hands of the experts. Perhaps because an aeroplane seemed able to go 
anywhere at any time, the business of air strategy seemed simpler. The advent 
of nuclear weapons apparently makes it simpler still, for now, it might be 
thought, the aeroplane, or the missile, can go anywhere at any time and achieve 
anything. Yet the issues affect every man, woman, and child. 

It is scarcely surprising then that there has been an outpouring of literature 
upon nuclear strategy which hardly leaves room for anything more. Most of 
this, no doubt, is forgotten within a few months of its publication. But there is 
room for this book by Professor Brodie and it will not immediately be set aside. 
It is based upon obviously sustained and voluminous study, and most of its 
pages bear the imprint of a disciplined and penetrating mind. 

Professor Brodie’s work offers the student of contemporary international 
affairs what he may well find to be the best and most clearly annotated dic- 
tionary of the strategic element which is never far beneath the surface in the 
world today. Professor Brodie’s own views and expectations can be taken or 
left but, however that may be, the great issues involved in the huge increment 
of offensive potential and the horrid decay of defensive possibility are clearly 
revealed. 

The theories of deterrence, of ‘total solutions’, such as preventive war or 
massive retaliation, and of limited war are all carefully and critically analysed 
and, under each heading, a useful contribution to recent history is also made. 
We are firmly and rightly reminded ‘that the kind of sudden and overwhelming 
calamity that one is talking about today in any reference to an all-out or total 
war would be an utterly different and immeasurably worse phenomenon from 
war as we have known it in the past’ but that ‘the chances of its occurring are 
finite and perhaps even substantial, the more so as we ignore them’ (p. 391). 

It is perhaps a pity that Professor Brodie has devoted the first 144 pages of 
his book to a survey of the historical origins of air power before 1945. This pro- 
longed introduction is not only, and almost on his own admission, irrelevant to 
the main part of the book but it is also not very deeply informed. In saying, for 
example, of the day bomber offensive in the second World War that ‘the lack 
of long-range fighters was remedied as soon as possible’ (p. 14), Professor Brodie 
has left out of account most of the facts. Again, and in more general terms, 
Professor Brodie’s tendency to come down on the side of Douhet against Mahan 
ill-conceived. If he but knew it, Sir Thomas Inskip, though perhaps by acci- 
dent, was a better prophet than Douhet. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


DETERRENT OR DEFENCE: A Fresh Look at the West’s Military Position. By 
B. H. Liddell Hart. London, Stevens, 1960. x + 257 pp. 30s. 

TaE minds of those able men who now dominate the debate about nuclear grand 

strategy are distinguished by imagination and analytical brilliance: their busi- 

less is with hypothetical contingencies—possible strategies and policies and 

their effects. It is no disparagement of them to say that they have no special 

gasp of what happens in war-time: of the history of wars, or the tactical detail 
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that comprises a military operation. Captain Liddell Hart has precisely this 
grasp. Consequently it is in the sections of this book which deal with limited 
war that he is at his best, for it is the contingency of limited war that has most 
continuity with the past, and in relation to which the most important question 
for strategists remains the perennial one: how shall the war be fought and won, 
rather than the question that now dominates discussion of strategic nuclear 
war: how shall it be prevented. He presents most forceful and original argu- 
ments about the N.A.T.O. shield; the use of gas, which he regards as not only 
militarily efficient but, contrary to popular myth, humane; ‘the ratio of force 
to space’; the case for élite forces. On the issues of nuclear grand strategy his 
arguments are less compelling. His contention that there should be more reli- 
ance on the capacity to fight limited wars is unexceptionable: but his assump- 
tion that the problems of nuclear grand strategy will take care of themselves, 
since ‘nuclear parity is nuclear nullity’ (p. x), is not. HEDLEY BULL 


THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET. By Maxwell D. Taylor. New York, Harper; London, 
Stevens (Atlantic Books), 1960. xiv + 203 pp. Index. $4. 30s. 
GENERAL TAYLOR, who was Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army from 1955 to 1959, 
presents in this book the opposition to American military policy which he felt 
deeply while in office but was unable to express. There is included an article 
which he wrote in 1956 for the journal Foreign Affairs but was prevented from 
publishing. His criticisms are directed at the policy of massive retaliation, 
which he feels should be replaced by a strategy of ‘flexible response’; and at the 
processes by which military policy is formulated, which, he thinks, subordinate 
military considerations to budgetary ones, and enable military decisions to be 
taken by civilian amateurs rather than by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General 
Taylor’s strategic doctrines are familiar and likely to receive a warm reception. 
The chief value of the book for British readers lies in the light it throws on the 
inner workings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There is a valuable guide to inter- 
service rivalries, in which the military doctrines are stated by which Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines each proves that the increase of the funds allocated 
to it and the interests of the nation are one and the same. General Taylor's 
indignation that an officer of the armed services should not be allowed to attack 
publicly the policies of his civilian superiors will seem in Britain unusual. 
HEDLEY BULL 


THE VOICE OF THE UNINVOLVED: Speeches and Statements on Atomic Warfare 
and Test Explosions. By C. Rajagopalachari. New Delhi, National Book 
Trust, 1960. xii + 108 pp. 6s. $1. 

Mr RAJAGOPALACHARI, the Indian genro, publishes in book form more than a 

hundred articles and extracts from articles in which he has remonstrated against 

atomic tests. They are directed towards the West rather than to Russia, 
because, though politically he sympathizes with the West, he has felt that 

America and Britain are more obstructive to nuclear agreements than Russia. 

He believes that Western Governments, and the stooge scientists of the Gover- 

ments, have misled their publics about the already existing danger from radia- 

tion. Most of the articles were concerned with the stopping of tests, and he 
argued that America and Britain should act unilaterally. His articles deal much 
more sketchily with the greater problem of banning the bomb and destroying 
stocks; but here, also, his remedy seems to be unilateralism by the West. He 
does not explain in detail what would be an alternative plan of defence for the 

West if its bomb were given up unilaterally. Probably he puts his faith in the 

West adopting Gandhian methods of satyagraha and soul force. The revolu- 

tionary statesmen who might do this in America are not yet in sight. Mr 

Rajagopalachari’s aim is probably to sustain a climate of opinion about the 

urgency of bomb destruction, rather than to join in controversy about how 
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nuclear disarmament can be brought about. That is the meaning of the title of 
the book. As he speaks for much of free Asia, and is the head of India’s new 
Swatantra party, his book must be weighed, even if it causes impatience by 
skirting round the genuine problems of how each great Power can be sure that 
the other great Powers stick by their nuclear undertakings. Guy WINT 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


CoMMAND Decisions: Prepared by the Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army. General ed. Kent Roberts Greenfield. Introduc- 
tion by Cyril Falls. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1959; London, Methuen, 
1960. xiv + 477 pp. Maps. Index. 42s. 

THE twenty Command decisions examined in this book are declared on the dust 

cover to have ‘decided the outcome of World War 11’. That is certainly not the 

case as, indeed, is made abundantly clear by the scholarly contributions of the 
sixteen official historians who have made this volume. 

Many of the contributions are based on articles which have already appeared 
in print and others reflect aspects of larger works which are now in preparation. 
The compilation, therefore, has only a temporary value, but for the time being 
itis both stimulating and interesting. All of it is based upon original research 
and there are obvious signs of skilful editing by Mr Greenfield. 

One of the difficulties which the reader must overcome is the constantly 
shifting level of the discussion. From such top level matters as the ‘Germany 
first’ strategy of Britain and America, Japan’s decision for war, Hitler’s decision 
on the defence of Italy, and the decision to use the atomic bomb, he is suddenly 
switched through several layers of the command structure to General Lucas’s 
problem at Anzio, General Clark’s decision to drive on Rome, and General 
Bradley’s decision not to close the Argentan gap. Another difficulty is that 
though each contribution is written with an admirable objectivity, there is a 
heavy bias in favour of land operations and very little indeed about naval and 
air campaigns. 

Not many words are wasted, but it is surely unnecessary to explain that 
British and American ships could not use Japanese-controlled waters ‘once 
Japan had gone to war against Britain and the United States’ (p. 157). Again, 
itseems superfluous to tell us that Luftwaffe means airforce. Equally, not many 
blunders are made, but it should be clear that Sir Winston Churchill was not 
Prime Minister in 1939. 

Among the most interesting conclusions to be drawn from this volume are, 
first, the extent to which the world in which we live today was determined by 
the course of events in the second World War. The authors never stress this, 
but in multitudinous ways the power of war over the peace which follows is 
demonstrated. Secondly, and again this is not specifically stressed, the wholly 
extraordinary strain of responsibility which was imposed upon the generals and 
statesmen of the period is made clear. It is easy to criticize General Lucas at 
Anzio or General Bradley at Argentan, but who would care to have been in their 
shoes? Similarly, it is easy to criticize President Truman for his decision to use 
the atomic bomb, but who could have shown his courage and power of decision 
insuch an uncertain situation? Thirdly, and this is stated with great clarity, 
the extent to which ‘decisions’ fail to achieve the expected results, or any results 
at all, is rightly emphasized. War, however horrible the fact may be, it has to 
be admitted has its own rationale, and even the great allied conferences often 
failed to influence it. 

It is essential to read the illuminating introduction by Cyril Falls, which 
prepares the reader for what is to come with exactly the right proportions of 
explanation and commentary. NOBLE FRANKLAND 
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THE DECISION TO AID RussIA, 1941: Foreign Policy and Domestic Politics, 
By Raymond H. Dawson. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xv ++ 315 pp. Bibliog. Index, 
$6. 48s. 

Tuts book is an account of the policy-making process which produced the 

American decision to extend lend-lease aid to Russia in 1941. The relation of 

this decision to the other foreign-policy problems confronting the U.S.A. at the 

time is carefully analysed, and the reactions of public opinion in the five-months 

period over which the policy evolved are charted in considerable detail. 
What will perhaps most strike the non-American reader is the depth and 

intensity of dislike and distrust of Russia that existed in the U.S.A. at the time. 

One sees the Cold War in a new light: almost as a return to normal after the 

brief, strained, and suspicious co-operation of the war. Truman’s famous te- 

mark, which the author quotes (p. 108), that ‘If we see that Germany is winning 
we ought to help Russia, and if Russia is winning we ought to help Germany, 
and that way let them kill as many as possible’ was much more closely related 
to the context of American feeling than Roosevelt’s attitude. The latter's 
achievement in the manipulating of American sentiment becomes the more 
remarkable, though his efforts in this direction sometimes recoiled on him, as 
in the rather entertaining episode, recounted here, of his endeavour to persuade 
the public, through one of his press conferences, that the Government’s attitude 
to religion was much the same in Russia as it was in America. Stalinist diplo- 
macy, especially as conducted by the Soviet Ambassador in Washington, 

Oumansky, seems to have been as blundering and malevolent, and to have come 

as Close to defeating itself, in this field as in some others. 

Mr Dawson’s story is an essentially interesting one, and he tells it well, 
though a little heavy-handedly. CoRAL BELL 


THE WAR AT SEA 1939-1945. Vol. 11: The Offensive. Part 1: Ist June 1943- 
31st May 1944. By Captain S. W. Roskill. London, H.M.S.O., 1960. xv + 
413 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 45s. 

THE decision to divide the last volume of The War at Sea into two parts wasa 

wise one, as is shown by the very large number of events covered by this Part 1. 

Indeed it is a tribute to Captain Roskill’s skill that he has been able to cover so 

much and yet keep the book eminently clear and readable. It would, however, 

have been simpler to call this Vol. 11 and the next Vol. rv. 

The period covered includes the long-drawn-out struggle against the U-boats, 
the landings in Sicily and Italy, our setback in the Aegean, operations in the 
Indian Ocean, Far Eastern waters, and the Arctic, and problems arising from 
the appointment of Supreme Commanders. In this vast field, as was to be 
expected, mistakes were made, but also many successes have to be recorded and 
plenty of lessons were there to be learnt. 

Captain Roskill has described these clearly and faithfully and he has shown 
much skill in doing this without getting drawn into allocation of blame or per- 
sonalities. He also brings out clearly the many problems faced by the Allied 
Governments and Combined Chiefs of Staff in their discussions on the strategy 
to be adopted: how the various operations were interlocked, and in particular 
how the shortage of craft so often became the deciding factor in their decisions. 

From the naval point of view perhaps the most important lesson is given in 
the graphic description of the 2nd Escort Group’s operations and also of the part 
played by aircraft which led up to the climax of the long-drawn-out struggle 
between Escort and U-Boats (Chapter 1x). This leads to the clear proof that 
convoy and escort proved by results to be the most effective way of prosecuting 
war against U-Boats and raiders. Surely an answer to those who called this 
method ‘defensive’. 
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The steady improvement in co-operation between our aircraft and Navy, 
described in several places in this volume, makes an interesting comparison 
with the lack of co-operation between the Luftwaffe and German Navy to which 
Admiral Dénitz attributed his defeat (p. 254). 

In the reviewer’s opinion this book is a very valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the war at sea in the second World War. HENRY MOORE 


EN BESKICKNINGSCHEFS MINNEN. 2 vols. By G. A. Gripenberg. Vol. 1. Finland 
i varldskriget 1939-40. Vol. 2. London—Vatikanen-Stockholm. Helsinki, 
Séderstr6m & Co. Forlagsaktiebolag, 1959 and 1960. Vol. 1. 258 pp. 
Vol. 2. 304 pp. Index. 


BARON GRIPENBERG, the author of these memoirs, was accredited to the Court 
of St James from 1932 to December 1941, first as Chargé d’Affaires and later as 
Minister Plenipotentiary. This record of his experiences during the second 
World War and up to the time when the second Russo-Finnish peace treaty was 
concluded throws a great deal of new light not only on the part played by 
Finland during that period but also on the political decisions taken by the Allies 
during the Finnish struggle with the Soviet Union. 

The first volume deals exclusively with M. Gripenberg’s life in England up 
to the German attack on Soviet Russia on 22 June 1941. The sincere friendship 
which at all times has bound the Finnish and British people is clearly brought 
out in the author’s description of the first year of the war, and in his tributes to 
the British people’s fortitude during the Blitz; a fortitude which, incidentally, 
was equalled by that of M. Gripenberg, when first his Legation and a fortnight 
later his private residence were totally destroyed by enemy bombs. 

From the point of view of Anglo-Finnish relations the first part of the second 
volume is the most important, since there M. Gripenberg assesses with com- 
mendable detachment the developments which led to the British declaration of 
war on Finland. In his view greater frankness on the part of the Finnish towards 
the British Government might have overcome British distrust of Finland’s 
policy after the German attack on the U.S.S.R., and he criticizes M. Witting, 
then Finnish Foreign Minister, and describes the Finnish aide-mémoire of 
28 July 1941 as ‘one of the remarkably few mistakes Finnish diplomacy com- 
mitted in this war’ (p. 51). He considers that it was this aide-mémoire which led 
to the British declaration of war five months later. Again and again he em- 
phasizes the obvious reluctance of the British Government to break off relations, 
the generosity shown by the. British people towards his country, and the many 
personal friends who remained his friends even after the rupture of relations. 

From 1943 onwards Baron Gripenberg was Finnish Ambassador in Stock- 
holm, and his description of the feverish attempts to get Finland out of the war 
is of great historical interest. M. Gripenberg was the leading figure on the Fin- 
nish side, receiving his instructions from Field-Marshal Mannerheim and 
Foreign Minister Ramsay, and keeping in touch with the Swedish Government, 
in particular with M. Giinther and M. Boheman. The author gratefully em- 
phasizes the cordial attitude adopted by the Russian Envoy, Madame Kollon- 
tay: ‘She had a lively intelligence and great charm, had the kindest feelings for 
Finland, and I do believe for the sake of our country she tried to do what she 
thought was best’ (p. 296). Perhaps at times she looked at Finland’s future in 
too rosy a light. ‘All I can say about that is that “diplomacy” is to do and say 
the nastiest things in the nicest way.’ 

M. Gripenberg’s memoirs are written in Swedish. Their translation into a 
more widely known language would constitute a valuable addition to the history 
of the last war. AGNEs H, Hicks 
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LAW A 


Fontes Iuris GENTIUM. Series A. Sectio 11. Tomus 2. Decisions of the German 
Supreme Court relating to Public International Law 1929-1945. Including 
the decisions of the Constitutional Court of the German Reich (1921-1933), 
(Also in French and German.) Ed. by Hermann Mosler. Cologne, Berlin, | ™ 
Carl Heymanns, 1960. xxiv ++ 529 pp. Index. DM 48. bs 


THE first volume in this part of the series, which was published in 1931, con- | ph; 
tained headnotes and extracts from judgements of the former German Supreme | 
Court (Reichsgericht) on questions of international law and covered the period | [; 
from the establishment of that Court until the year 1928. The present volume |  g 
covers the period from 1929 until the end of the last war when the Reichsgericht 
ceased to exist. This volume is again divided into two parts. The first, which | ¢} 
occupies about one-third of the space, contains Leitsdtze arranged in systematic |} 
order and setting out the legal principles to be found in the judgements re- | q 
produced in the second part. These Lettsdétze may be compared with headnotes 
preceding the reports of judgements of English Courts, although they differ | 
from the latter in important respects. They merely state a rule of law in| 9 
abstracto, without giving the facts underlying the application of the rule, and in 
most cases it is therefore necessary to turn to the judgement itself (a reference | 
to which is contained in each Lezvtsatz) in order to ascertain the precise scope of 
the Leitsatz. The arrangement of the headnotes is largely, though not quite, the 
same as one would expect to find in any English textbook of international law. 

Each Leitsatz appears in the German original, followed by translations into 
English and French, so that even readers unable to read German will find the 
volume useful as showing the way in which principles of international law are 
interpreted by the German Courts. Some of the material contained in the 
present volume has an old-fashioned ring about it, but that was probably 
unavoidable because many of the problems which arose during and after the 
first World War did not become the subject of judicial determination until the 
late ’twenties and early ’thirties. On the other hand, much of the material 
provides a useful guide to the way in which the present Federal Supreme Court 
may be expected to deal with current questions of international law. 

F. Honic 


Qo eo sO 


Pee es ee | 


THE CASE LAW OF THE INTERNATIONAL Court. A Repertoire of the Judgements, |: 
Advisory Opinions and Orders of the International Court of Justice | | 
Vol. II. 1952-1958. (Also in French). By Edvard Hambro. Leyden, A. W. |. 
Sythoff, 1960. vii + 376 pp. Bibliog. prepared by J. Douma. Index. Cloth | » 
bound FI. 32.50. 


THIs volume contains about 200 verbatim extracts from judgements given by 
the International Court of Justice between 1952 and 1958 and a bibliography of 
official documents and articles on the Court in general and the subject-matter 
dealt with in the judgements. It is divided into four parts: Sources of Inter- 
national Law, Persons in International Law, Peaceful Settlement of Disputes, 
and Conflicts, War and Neutrality. Each extract appears in English and 
French, with an indication of which of the two texts is authoritative. The 
extracts are somewhat lengthy, and the reviewer ventures to suggest that their 
value would have been enhanced if each extract had been provided with a short 
heading in bold type indicating the rule of law it is intended to illustrate. 

The book is as beautifully produced as the first volume, which covered the 
jurisprudence of the Permanent Court of International Justice and that of the 
present Court from its inception until 1951.1 F. Honic 


1 Leyden, A. W. Sythofi, 1952. 
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A MANUAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAw. 2 Vols. 4th ed. By Georg Schwarzenberger. 
London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs; New York, 
Praeger, 1960. xviii +- 819 pp. Index. 84s. 


WHEN a new edition of a work which last appeared as a 400-page volume ! 
now appears in two volumes and runs into 800 pages the reader is entitled to 
anticipate many changes. The reader of Dr Schwarzenberger’s Manual will not 
be disappointed. Although the order of the book is still the same, its content 
has increased enormously. 

Volume I is devoted entirely to an outline of the Elements of International 
Law. This is an advanced, scholarly, and very useful introduction to the 
subject, covering 382 pages. It has been entirely rewritten and expanded. For 
example, the section on International Institutions has grown from 23 pages in 
the first edition to 131 pages spread over three chapters. Only Dr Schwarzen- 
berger’s individualistic treatment—inductive, realistic (some call it pessimistic), 
and critical—remains the same. 

Volume 2 begins with Part 2, the Study Outlines, which has grown from 
I9I pages in the first edition to 278 pages in this edition, although the study 
outline on ‘Patterns of International Law and Organisation-in the Nuclear Age’ 
has been omitted. Here again both the questions put to the student and the 
treaty, case, and book references have been thoroughly revised. 

Part 3 (9 pages) consists of further references to treaty collections, textbooks, 
case books, and periodicals, etc., many of which are not available in English. 
Part 4 (20 pages) consists of a glossary of terms and maxims. Part 5 (39 pages) 
contains the U.N. Charter and the Statute of the I.C.J. Then follow a list of 
abbreviations, table of cases, treaty index, index of persons, and a subject index. 

The bulk of the work consists of introduction and study outlines. The latter 
are of an advanced nature and much beyond the capabilities and needs of a 
student working for a first degree. The introduction, which now fills Volume 1, 
although advanced, is not beyond the capabilities of a good undergraduate 
student and might well be recommended to him. Unfortunately the volumes 
cannot be purchased separately and four guineas is a lot for a student’s pocket. 
Dr Schwarzenberger might be advised to give serious thought to supplying an 
independent index to the first volume and offering it apart from the second 
volume as a student textbook. Similarly Volume 2 might be expected to have a 
small independent sale to those more advanced students who require a detailed 
and scholarly planned study programme. One appreciates that this is contrary 
to the original idea behind the work, but for those who seek to follow the entire 
course, or who can be encouraged to do so, a reduction might be made on the 
price of the two works when bought together. J. A. ANDREWS 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION: A Commentary. By Nehemiah Robinson. New 
York, Institute of Jewish Affairs, World Jewish Congress, 1960. xiv 
-+- 158 pp. Bibliog. 15s. 6d. 
Tue Genocide Convention as finally agreed must have been a grave disappoint- 
ment to those who hoped that it might become an effective instrument to 
prevent a recurrence of the crimes committed by the German rulers in the 
second World War. No amount of special pleading can disguise the fact that it 
will remain largely ineffective to achieve this purpose. Comparison between 
Article v1 of the Convention and Article vi of the draft convention prepared by 
the Secretariat of the United Nations may serve to support this pessimistic 
forecast. Article v1, instead of providing for universal jurisdiction, only provides 
for jurisdiction by the courts of the country in which the crime has been com- 
mitted, whereas Article vit of the draft convention envisaged jurisdiction by the 


1 3rd edition, 1952. Reviewed in International Affaivs, April 1953, p. 215. 
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courts of any country, ‘irrespective of the nationality of the offender or of the 
place where the offence has been committed’. 

It is true that Article v1 of the Convention also provides for the competence 
of an ‘international penal tribunal’, but while no such tribunal exists or is likely 
to come into existence, this alternative is of no avail. It is well known that the 
majority of countries do not extradite their own nationals, and, notwithstanding 
that Article vi excludes genocide from the category of political crimes (in 
respect of which extradition can normally be refused), the Convention leaves it 
open to Contracting Parties to refuse extradition where their municipal law 
restricts the duty to extradite to non-nationals. Here again Article viii of the 
draft convention was more realistic in providing that ‘the High Contracting 
Parties pledge themselves to grant extradition in cases of genocide’ and not 
only, as Article vit of the Convention provides, ‘in accordance with their laws 
and treaties in force’. 

The author sets out the history of the Convention and provides a full com- 
mentary of its contents. The book is a competent piece of work which might, 
however, have benefited from more careful proof-reading. F. Honic 


NATIONALITY AND CITIZENSHIP LAWS OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. Vol. 11. By Clive Parry. London, Stevens, 1960. 
xxiv + pp. 1025-1285. Tables. Index. 84s. (To registered purchasers of 
Vol. I, 70s.) 

THE first volume of this important work was reviewed in International Affairs, 

October 1957, p. 467. The present, second volume is supplementary to the first 

in that it takes care of developments between 1957 and I January 1960. These 

included, in particular, the emergence of new laws in Singapore, the Federation 
of Malaya, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and Ghana. Moreover, 
the British Nationality Act, 1958, contains provisions of general import, and 
similar changes occurred elsewhere in the Commonwealth. Dr Parry notices 
and comments upon all of them with his usual care and precision. An Addendum 
even sets forth Tonga’s Nationality (Amendment) Act, 1959. 








As Dr Parry rightly points out (p. ix), citizenship law is, especially in the | 


British Commonwealth, subject to frequent adjustment. Indeed, since the 
publication of the present work, events have happened in Cyprus, which will 
require an additional chapter to explain provisions of considerable complexity. 


It is good to hear, therefore, that the learned author contemplates the publica- | 


tion of further supplements. F. A. MANN 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN THE WEST: A Comparative Study of Public Law in 
France, the United States, and Germany. By Frede Castberg. Oslo, Oslo 
University Press; London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. xiii+-475 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. Kr. 35. 35s. 

In confining his study to three countries with written Constitutions, one of 

which is of respectable antiquity while the other two are of recent origin, 

Professor Castberg has deprived us of the pleasure of learning his views on how 

the constitutional system of this country compares with those of the other three. 

Perhaps this pleasure is still in store for us because an exposition of English law 

might well have shown that this country, notwithstanding the absence of 

written constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech, has been more success 
ful in this respect than the three countries forming the subject of Professor 

Castberg’s book. Appearances can be deceptive, and specific guarantees such 





as those written into the Constitutions of France, Germany, and the United 
States are not proof that freedom of speech will be preserved even where a state | 
of emergency is not pleaded as justification. 
The constitutional approach of the three countries and the control exercised 


by their judiciary differ considerably. In France the Conseil d’Etat has no 
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power to set aside any law duly passed, as being unconstitutional or in conflict 
with general legal principles. The elaborate machinery of administrative juris- 
diction preserved throughout different regimes from the French Revolution 
onwards cannot, therefore, override a legislature which chooses to ignore the 
principle of freedom of speech. In Germany, under the Basic Law of 23 May 
1949, the Constitutional Court has power not only to set aside a legal norm 
incompatible with the Constitution in an individual case but also to declare 
such a norm generally invalid. In the United States the power of the Supreme 
Court—there being no administrative jurisdiction—is severely curtailed by the 
fact that only issues conflicting with the Federal Constitution are subject to its 
jurisdiction. It is not altogether surprising that opportunities can be found for 
the legislatures of all three countries to set aside the principle of freedom of 
speech in certain circumstances. 

Professor Castberg regards the right of freedom of speech as a human right. 
On the other hand, he does not equate democracy with political freedom of 
speech and rightly takes the view that a majority in a democratic regime can be 
intolerant and, conversely, an autocratic regime can at times afford to tolerate 
freedom of speech. He is critical of Article 21 (2) of the Basic Law of the 
German Federal Republic which permits the prohibition of freedom of speech 
for the ‘enemies of freedom’. It was under this provision that the Constitutional 
Court of the Federal Republic banned the Communist Party in 1956. Professor 
Castberg, while praising the judgement as such as an example of a scholarly 
exposition of Communist doctrine, does not altogether agree with the underlying 
principle of the Basic Law. On the other hand, the experience of the Weimar 
Republic can leave little doubt that in Germany, at any rate, a more generous 
concept of the right of freedom of speech would have been dangerous in the 
extreme. 

Professor Castberg’s study is full of challenging ideas, and constitutional 
lawyers will find it invaluable at a time when the emergence of new States sets 
problems of great gravity which can be solved only with adequate knowledge 
of the constitutions and experience of older and more mature regimes. 

F. HONIG 


THEORIE DE LA NATIONALISATION. By Konst. Katzarov. Preface by L. Julliot 
de la Morandiére. Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére for the Centre 
Francais de Droit Comparé, 1960. xiv-+515 pp. Diagram. Bibliog. 
Index. (Travaux et Recherches de I’Institut de Droit Comparé de 
l'Université de Paris. XVII.) Sw. frs. 48. 

TuIs somewhat lengthy work by a writer who was professor in the University 
of Sofia, Bulgaria, contains a useful survey of nationalizations on both sides of 
the iron curtain, their legal structure and their working, with a chapter on 
nationalizations in public international law. The author is at pains to show that 
in his view, and in the Marxist view, nationalization is sui generis (p. 212) and 
not just another form of expropriation or confiscation. Nothing he says, how- 
ever, seems to present an obstacle to those who, having suffered a loss by some 
foreign nationalization, claim compensation by diplomatic representation. 
Whatever the internal attitude to nationalization in Communist countries, 
whatever the importance of the economic plan there, the fact that they do not 
consider it necessary to pay an indemnity to foreign owners of nationalized 
property (p. 428) does not, in your reviewer’s opinion, alter the normal rules of 
international law in the matter. These rules do require an indemnity, and it is 
not open to a group of countries to do more than to change their own laws; they 
cannot alter international law merely by practising confiscation for political and 
economic policy on a large scale. Indeed, such countries are among the first to 
make international reclamations when their own property is seized abroad for 
economic or political reasons. B. A. WorRTLEY 
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THE ATTACK ON WorLD Poverty. By Andrew Shonfield. London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1960. x-+244 pp. Bibliog. Index. 21s. 


WHEREAS the late forties were concerned with the recovery of the war-damaged 
societies of Europe, the poverty-stricken agrarian areas of Asia have become the 
preoccupation of the ’sixties. In the next decade African and Latin American 
countries will be added to a list of territories too long for comfort as it is. Until 
Stalin’s death the aid to needy countries outside Europe was modest and the 
pace at which it was given was leisurely. Since Russia has entered the race, the 
world has become conscious of rates of growth, and poverty has become a daily 
issue of international politics. 

The sums expended nowadays are impressive; Western aid from public and 
private sources amounts to some $5,700 million a year. By comparison, Sino- 
Soviet outlays, running at $150-200 million a year, are small indeed; yet their 
impact has been disproportionately large. Mr Shonfield reveals some of the 
reasons for the relative failure of the West in this international venture. If 
Soviet contributions are selective, so are those of the West. The author reasons 
that they are not sufficiently so. He foresees a maximum return from support to 
only a few countries ‘which are ready to absorb a lot more foreign exchange and 
to use the money to achieve a marked increase in their rates of economic growth’ 
(p. 6). 

The author is at his best when analysing the achievements and failures of the 
United Nations and its agencies in this sphere. ‘The defects of the national pro- 
grammes have not been examined’ (p. 222). The author is impressed by the 
quality of the United Nations’ leading personnel, but he—like others with 
experience of its inner workings—is distressed by the inbred and highly competi- 
tive atmosphere of its headquarters in New York; by the acceptance of the 
principle that whatever is, is best; by the absence of a sense of ‘belonging’ among 
the specialized agencies; by the built-in bias towards the use of scarce capital 
goods rather than surplus labour; by the belief that the main issue can be dealt 
with by means of orthodox bank loans; and by the lack of a sense of priorities. 

The attack on world poverty is not only, perhaps not even primarily, an 
economist’s task. The author is not unaware of the ‘emotional trauma’ created 
by the impact of modern methods in developing countries, but he tends to 
underestimate the weight of tradition and the role of some six revolutions which 
made Western society what it is. The Chinese Communists were not only 
successful ‘because of their absolute control over wages and people’ (p. 171), but 
because they gained support for their revolution from people who had been 
waiting all too long for social and agrarian reforms. National and international 
aid organizations normally consider these to be outside their terms of reference. 
Yet these reforms cannot be staved off by imports of foodstuffs, capital goods, 
or technical experts. Contrary to the author’s assessment (p. 126), they are, in 
fact, prerequisites of the self-confidence of peasant societies, without which the 
layer of society cannot be created which provides the executives and managers 
of democratic industrialized society. W. K. 


THe Diplomacy oF Economic DEVELOPMENT. By Eugene R. Black. Foreword 
by Christian A. Herter. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. x-+-74 pp. Index. (The William L. 
Clayton Lectures on International Economic Affairs and Foreign Policy.) 
24S. 

THE new leaders of the under-developed world are ‘a frustrated group’. ‘The 

education and economic growth from which they are already benefiting have 


done much more to raise their aspirations and their desire for power than they 
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have to provide them with opportunities for a productive life and outlets for 
their ambition’ (p. 11). In the face of great handicaps, especially in countries 
where there is growing overpopulation, ‘they are taking the lead in trying to 
adapt to modern economic life ancient traditions which have been rendered 
tragically inadequate by the passage of time’ (p. 12). 

They are men in a hurry, but they cannot achieve overnight the kind of 
economic transformation which took the more developed countries many years. 
Moreover, ‘nationalism is perhaps even more of a motive force among these new 
leaders than the drive to escape poverty. And often it is a nationalism that is 
only one part patriotism for every two parts an obsession that their poverty and 
discontent stem solely from having been held in tutelage by the strong’ (p. 14). 

Western development diplomacy should ‘illuminate the choices’, by making 
the political leader aware of the consequences of his decisions before he makes 
them instead of afterwards (p. 32). These leaders want growth ‘so that their 
countries can be strong and powerful; so that their people can have more jobs, 
modern social services and a more equitable distribution of income; so that they 
can assert their cultural renaissance with visible symbols of national prestige. 
But always at any given time there must be a choice between more of these ends 
and more of growth itself. And against the background of mass poverty the 
choice is always agonizing’ (p. 34). 

The basic aim of the work should be to help these countries to speed up their 
economic growth without sacrificing human liberties and free institutions. And 
this will not be achieved by regarding economic aid primarily as a weapon 
against Communism (pp. 45-7) or as a means of expanding the exports of the 
countries providing aid (pp. 51-3). It requires ‘a sense of vocation’ (p. 18), a 
sincere and unselfish desire to help. There is no ‘certain and established relation- 
ship between economic progress and the values of freedom and tolerance’ but 
‘economic development, while not sufficient, is necessary for progress towards 
all of the political, economic, and humanitarian aims which the free peoples 
believe in and seek beyond their shores’ (p. 19). 

As Mr Herter says in his Preface, ‘Eugene Black is in a unique position to 
have expressed himself as he has in this book. His experience and his contacts 
with most of the leading figures of the world, both in the political and in the 
financial fields, give him a breadth of outlook possessed by few individuals’ 
(p. x). I hope that his views will have the influence they deserve, for what is at 
stake is the future of civilization. F. BENHAM 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: A Guide for Accelerating Economic Growth. By 
Murray D. Bryce. Foreword by John P. Powelson. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1960. xvi-++-282 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 58s. 


Mr Bryce has had considerable experience, including a period on the staff of 
the World Bank, in investigating industrial projects. He says that during his 
extensive travels he was frequently asked to recommend a good book on this 
subject, and as none seemed to him sufficiently comprehensive, he decided to 
write one himself; this is it. 

He certainly sets out in great detail all the various aspects to be considered, 
and includes a useful section on possible sources of finance. He believes that 
‘when subjected to intensive economic scrutiny many, if not most, projects will 
be found unacceptable for one reason or another’ (p. 13). Even so, he omits one 
economic consideration. A dozen or more projects, in an under-developed 
country, may each pass successfully the various tests which he indicates, yet all 
of them together may place too great a strain on the limited resources of capital, 
managerial ability, and skilled labour available to that country at the moment. 

Some of his precepts may seem platitudes to most Western readers, but a 
number of countries do just the opposite. For example, ‘the most certain way to 
avoid creating a costly and embarrassing family of white-elephant projects is to 
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leave industrial investment to private investors in so far as possible’ (p. 13), 
‘Any government which fails to take the fullest possible advantage of foreign 
experience and investment in industry is needlessly depriving its country of 
industrial development it can have’ (p. 67). “Some industries need such large 
amounts of cheap power or fuel or water that only a location having the item in 
the required quantity, quality, and at a very low cost can be considered’ (p. 106). 
He points out that the ‘national economic profitability’ of an industrial pro- 
ject may exceed its ordinary ‘commercial profitability’ (p. 148) and gives a 
hypothetical example with precise figures, in which the former is $2,350,000 and 
the latter only $1,000,000. This result is obtained by various additions and 
subtractions. For example, 40 per cent is added to operating revenues ‘to show 
value to the economy of gross foreign exchange revenues’; but why 40 per cent 
and not some other percentage, or indeed nil, is not explained. Again, taxes are 
deducted ‘as they are not a cost to the economy’. Presumably the expenditure 
of tax receipts on various services is not a cost either, but a benefit. The ghost 
of Mr Bryce’s former self, when he was a chief accountant, must regard this 
‘corrected’ balance-sheet with awe and wonder. F. BENHAM 


STUDIES IN Economic NATIONALISM. By Michael A. Heilperin. Geneva, Droz; 
Paris, Minard, 1960. 230 pp. (Publications de 1]’Institut Universitaire de 
Hautes Etudes Internationales, No. 35.) 

It is not easy to do justice to this book, which the author himself in his Preface 
calls ‘short and unpretentious’ and ‘a by-product of the comprehensive—and as 
yet unfinished—inquiry into economic nationalism in the twentieth century which 
I have intermittently conducted for many years’. He decided, however, ‘to 
publish what is assuredly an incomplete treatment of a most important subject’, 
because ‘apparently no volume of this particular scope exists today’ (p. 9). 
These few remarks already raise a number of problems, quite apart from the 
question whether the publication of a book can ever be called an unpretentious 
act. The author has also added to his—and our—difficulties by writing his book 
in English, which is obviously not the language into which he was born. But 
since it is rather a compliment to see an English vocabulary used as a kind of 
lingua franca it would be ungracious to take issue with that. The text, however, 
is disfigured by a rather unusual number of misprints for which the author and 
the distinguished Swiss publisher, whose products are normally most carefully 
edited, must share the responsibility. The book also lacks an index, which is the 
more regrettable since the author strengthens his deductions by a number of 
illuminating and well-chosen quotations from other writers of whom many, such 
as Lord Beveridge, Lord Keynes, Lord Robbins, and Sir Alexander Gray, are of 
special interest to British readers. 

In order to assess the author’s claim that ‘no volume of this particular scope 
exists today’ we had better look first at his definition of economic nationalism 
which runs as follows: ‘economic nationalism is a body of policies aimed at the 
loosening of the organic links between economic processes taking place within 
the boundaries of a country and those taking place beyond these boundaries’ 
(p. 27). This definition ‘involves the notion of insulating’, which means a quest 
for self-sufficiency, and ‘isolation’, meaning the almost impossible aim of real 
autarky. I think it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that these ‘definitions, 
including the undefined notion of ‘organic links’, are rather vague circumlocu- 
tions of the activities of all States in the world as economic entities, regardless of 
the particular political system under which their society is organized. Actually 
the whole literature on economic policy in the widest sense, all the awe-inspiring 
discussions on Protection and Free Trade or on international currency relations 
through the ages, deal with very little else, and Mr Heilperin rightly devotes a 
special chapter to the ‘Mercantilist Heritage’ (pp. 67 ff.). He is also fascinated 
by Fichte’s Der geschlossne Handelsstaat, published in 1800, which he calls ‘this 
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mavailable prophetic little book’, although it could be bought for about 6d. in 
Reclams Universalbibliothek’ and was certainly quite well known even outside 
the frontiers of Germany as a particularly hardboiled specimen of German 
doctrinism. But it is going too far to construct a close correlation between 
Fichte, Keynes, and the currency equilibristics of Hjalmar Schacht. 

However, beyond these doubts whether ‘Economic Nationalism’ is a suffi- 
ciently tangible subject for a ‘cormprehensive treatise’, it must be said that the 
Studies collected in this volume—to which other essays ‘in persuasion’ published 
between 1943 and 1958 have been added as an appendix (pp. 153-230)—give a 
lively picture of the fateful interrelation between economic nationalism and 
collectivist planning and a convincing warning of the dangers to which demo- 
cratic liberty is exposed from these and related forces. British readers may be 
specially interested in Ch. vi (pp. 97 ff.), called “The Economic Nationalism of 
John Maynard Keynes,’ which, in a rather emotional language, seems to mis- 
understand the essentially pragmatic nature of Keynes’s various publications 
which were always, even if bulky, a kind of ‘latter-day pamphlets’. But as a 
compensation the author gives a very fair summing-up of Keynes’s admittedly 


difficult changes of attitude in the next chapter (p. 133). E. RosENBAUM 


ArMS AND Economics: The Changing Challenge. By Sir Leslie Rowan. Cam- 
bridge at the University Press, 1960. 64 pp. 5s. 


Ir is indeed a sign that the challenge to the West is changing that in 1959 the 
Lees Knowles lectures on Military Science at Cambridge should have been 
delivered, not by a military pundit, but by one of the most distinguished British 
exponents of international economic problems. Sir Leslie Rowan accepts as his 
starting point—perhaps rather uncritically—the view that the Communist 
challenge has been effectively checkmated in the field of arms, and that the 
primary challenge is now in relative economic growth and in relations with the 
under-developed countries. 

The balance of the lectures is, therefore, devoted to a deeply interesting and 
wide-ranging analysis, based on long experience at the Treasury and in inter- 
national economic negotiations, of the changes of perspective that are necessary, 
in terms of British domestic policy, of international co-operation, and of 
development aid, to meet the requirements of the new situation. Though one 
may regret that Sir Leslie with his unique experience makes no attempt to 
develop the criteria by which Western Governments might judge the balance of 
tisks in transferring resources from defence to development (apart from an 
biter dictum, significant in one who has wielded considerable power in Whitehall, 
that the development of an independent British nuclear deterrent was a pro- 
found mistake), one cannot fail to be grateful for so thoughtful an attempt to meet 
what he himself recognizes as one of the principal dangers confronting the West, 
‘the danger of lost objectives’. ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


FoREIGN CAPITAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: Japan, India, and Canada. 
Studies in Some Aspects of Absorption of Foreign Capital. By Nurul Islam. 
Rutland, Vt., Tokyo, Charles Tuttle; London, distributed by Mark 
Paterson Co., 1960. 253 pp. Tables. Charts. Bibliog. Index. $5. 42s. 


THE author’s thesis is unexceptionable: ‘even when the dynamic drive comes 
fom foreign enterprises .. . the continuation of the process on a cumulative 
basis is a function of the generation of indigenous forces of accumulation and 
investment’ (p. 242). He illustrates the thesis by comparing Canada’s successful 
development in this century with that of Japan, and both with the economic 
stagnation of pre-independence India. His comparative method focuses the 
teader’s attention on a number of vital factors affecting economic growth. Some 
of these are: the importance of a sustained flow of foreign funds, whatever its 
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volume; the fact that the size of flow has usually been proportionate to the level 
of independent economic activity in the recipient country; the importance for 
development of government initiative and activity over a wide field, from the 
guaranteeing of loans to education, from special legislation to direct economic 
activity; and the crucial importance of control over the banking system as a 
means to control the direction and pace of development and to direct the 
activities of foreign firms. 

There is nothing intrinsically new here, nor is the large body of fact derived 
from primary sources. Nevertheless, the juxtaposition of the three segments of 
national economic history is stimulating. The book would have made easier 
reading were it purged entirely of the theorizing which, presumably, gave it an 
added respectability as a Ph.D. thesis, and were the editor more ready to supply 
the articles—definite and indefinite—which seem to wither so readily in the 
Indian sub-continent. MICHAEL KipRoN 


FiscAL PoLicy IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES: With Special Reference to 
India. By Raja J. Chelliah. Foreword by P. S. Lokanathan. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1960. 168 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 20s. 


In a stimulating book, based on widespread research, Dr Raja Chelliah discusses 
how best to accelerate economic growth. He criticizes conventional views in 
favour of compulsory saving through taxation and increasing public investment 
by higher taxation. Because private savings are low in India, it does not follow 
that public investment must be jacked up at the expense of private investment. 
Dr Chelliah does not dispute the need either to raise more revenue or to reduce 
inequalities of wealth by taxation, but insists on the fundamental need to raise 
the rate of savings. To put the cart of compulsory-collective-savings before the 
horse of raising-the-savings-rate is to risk replacing private by public investment, 
whereas the real need is to raise the total of both public and private investment. 

Dr Chelliah points out that in pre-industrial societies agriculture contributes 
over half the national output and that much of this goes to landlords, merchants, 
and moneylenders, who lack the habit of productive investment. The problem 
is, therefore, how to mobilize this sterile surplus for productive investment 
without, in the process, destroying incentives. The Communists do this by 
socializing industry and collectivizing agriculture. A free country relies on 
voluntary savings and taxation. Dr Chelliah urges that each citizen should be 
taxed out of his unused capacity to contribute, i.e. out of that part of the 
economic surplus accruing to him which he is not already, on his own, investing 
productively. His income contains a surplus if it is above the level needed to 
maintain (a) the minimum consumption necessary for efficiency and (bd) incen- 
tives. Dr Chelliah stresses that this minimum differs in different classes of the 
population. In order to encourage savings, those invested in approved invest- 
ments should be partially exempt from taxes; any surplus, above a certain 
minimum, not so invested should be taxed on a progressive scale. Dr Chelliah 
readily concedes that his proposals would be partly regressive and ‘socially 
unjust’, but he demonstrates that any tax structure based on the principle of 
‘ability to pay’ (a subjective concept leading to no logically establishable scale) 
is no less regressive and fails to produce all the money required, because taxes can- 
not be pushed above a certain point without destroying savings. He points out 
that if distributive measures lower the rate of progress, the absolute share going 
to the masses will eventually become less. 

It should perhaps be said that Dr Chelliah is neither a revolutionary nor a 
crank: he only seeks wider application of the principle behind tax exemptions 
already granted in many countries for contributions to insurance and provident 
funds, and for some capital investments by public companies. 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 
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La BELGIQUE ET L’AIDE ECONOMIQUE AUX PAYS SOUS-DEVELOPPES. By the 
Commission d’Etude Interuniversitaire de l'Institut Royal des Relations 
Internationales. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; Brussels, Institut Royal des 
Relations Internationales, 1959. 529 pp. Tables. Index. Bel. frs. 450. 

PAYS SOUS-DEVELOPPES ET COOPERATION TECHNIQUE. By Néel Drogat. Paris, 
Editions Spes, 1959. 193 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Frs. 1140. 


THE contribution from the Institut Royal des Relations Internationales of 
Brussels to the fast growing literature on problems of under-developed countries 
ofiers a symposium of papers by more than twenty authors—academics and 
officials—on the problems of development and development assistance in general 
and the Belgian attitude in particular. The coverage is thus far wider than the 
title of the study might imply. The contributions are assembled under six 
headings. A discussion of the concept of ‘under-development’ ; historical lessons 
from Western Europe, Japan, and the Soviet Union; the recent record in de- 
velopment assistance with an assessment, in particular, of Belgian policy in the 
Congo and including also sections on British, French, and Soviet bilateral aid 
and on the work of the F.A.O. to exemplify multilateral technical assistance but, 
curiously, omitting altogether the role of the United States; internal and 
external factors which determine economic development; the Belgian response 
to overseas development problems; and, finally, a useful extensive annotated 
bibliography. The approach is broad, embracing the political, social, economic, 
financial, administrative, and technical aspects. It was written at a time when 
the Congo appeared as an ‘oasis de prospérité et de paix’ (p. 410). 

The book by Noél Drogat is in quite another category. Issued in Paris under 
Catholic auspices, it is addressed to the general reader and well calculated to 
convey something of the nature of the challenge presented by technical assist- 
ance and the problems in modernizing the economic and social structure in the 
under-developed world. It is succinct, informative, and lively. A model of its 
kind. MARIANNE GELLNER 


THE PopULATION EXPLOSION AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. By Richard M. 
Fagley. New York, London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xii + 260 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 28s. 


BEFORE 1939 people were worried lest the spread of birth control should cause 
depopulation in the West. After 1945 they began to worry lest the spread of 
death control should explode the East. Ills can ensue from too much and too 
little of these two controls. But there are remedies for these ills. If compulsion 
is excluded, the ills of enhanced death control coupled with insufficient birth 
control can be mitigated and perhaps at last overcome by a raised code of 
responsibility in parenthood. 

Such a code touches the Churches and it is with these that Dr Fagley is 
concerned. His book, he tells us in a preface, is ‘about the dilemmas posed by 
the new pressures of population and the need for a more widely held and 
vigorously supported Christian doctrine of responsible parenthood’ (p. vii). 
Christian doctrine is the central theme. 

Of the fourteen chapters the first six deal with the events caused by the 
wholly unforeseen successes of death control. The last eight are serially con- 
cerned with the theological issues of parenthood in non-Christian religions (a 
short but useful summary), in the Old and New Testaments, in the early 
Church, in the Greek Orthodox Church, in the Roman Catholic Church, and in 
the Protestant Churches. Dr Fagley holds that all contemporary religions 
(including the Roman Catholic Church) have retained some manoeuvrability 
over the issues of parenthood; and that some at least of the leaders of these 
religions clearly discern the menace of a population crisis which has taken the 
world by surprise and is now rapidly becoming urgent. The leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Dr Fagley believes, are no less aware than those of 

I 
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other Christian Churches of what is happening. But whereas in the former 
discussions of policy take place behind the scenes, the latters’ controversies are 
openly held and widely publicized. 

The theological issues are largely concerned with the priorities assigned to 
the main purposes of marriage—procreation, companionship, duties to children, 
In the measure that stress is transferred from the first to the second and third 
of these purposes, so is a way cleared for a comprehensive recognition of parental 
responsibility, which would take account of the need for birth control. In their 
assessment, the Protestant Churches are now in a state of transition—even of 
ferment. Of the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches, the author says: 


It seems unlikely that the [doctrinal] position of the Orthodox can be spelled out in 
authoritative or detailed fashion in the near future. It is easier, in the Eastern 
tradition, to modify the practical application of doctrines . . . than it is to clarify or 
develop the doctrines themselves (p. 166). 


Of Roman Catholic doctrine Dr Fagley writes that it 


has in fact developed—slowly, unevenly, cautiously, but significantly. The necessity 
imposed by ecclesiastical tradition ... makes the Roman Church fundamentally 
conservative. Changes are made gradually and unobtrusively. Yet the situation is 
far from static (p. 174). 





Of doctrinal controversies between members of Roman Catholic and other 
Christian Churches, Dr Fagley uses these wise words: 


External criticism only tends to silence and impede the constructive elements in the 
Roman fold, forcing even the dissenters into a common defense of their religious 
heritage (p. 217). 


This is a somewhat uneven book. The chapters on the stable topic of 
parenthood as treated in the Old and New Testaments are especially stimulating; 
that on the changing topic of Protestantism and Parenthood, largely a narrative 
of recent conferences, conventions, and reports, shows signs of having been 
hurriedly composed. As a whole, the book is warmly to be recommended; it 
will be specially interesting to clerical readers of all denominations and to the 
wider circle of church-going laymen who are concerned with how far, in con- 
temporary society, the sails of doctrine should be trimmed to the winds of 
change. C. P. BLACKER 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CO-OPERATION 1945-60. By Brian Tew. 5th rev. ed. 
London, Hutchinson, 1960. xi + 192 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 

THE present edition, the fifth, of this admirable book is revised up to April 1960. 

It includes an account and discussion of the Triffin plan to turn the I.M.F. 

into an international central bank (for national central banks). FB: 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 1959. Geneva, The Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 1960. 189 pp. $2 or equivalent. 

Tue latest issue of this regular G.A.T.T. publication takes stock of recent trends 
in world trade. It contains a wealth of interesting material which unfortunately 
is presented in a way that is likely to put off many a layman who might other- 
wise profit. In the first part, w hich deals with general world trends, the emphasis 
is on trade between industrial and non-industrial countries, including an 
assessment of the record of the 1950s as regards the flow of capital, both public 
and priv ate, into the less developed countries as well as estimates of thes: 
countries’ future capital import requirements which might ensure an accelerated 
rate of economic growth. A separate section discusses the United States trade 
position and balance of payments. The second part deals with commodity trade 
and a brief third part covers in turn Western Europe (divided into the Six and 
the Seven), Latin America, and the Overseas Sterling Area. M. G. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND BRITAIN 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. By K. C. Wheare. 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1960. xiv + 201 pp. Index. 25s. 


AccORDING to the publisher’s notice Professor Wheare’s new and authoritative 
book is designed to replace his standard work on The Statute of Westminster and 
Dominion Status. Those forming a library of books on the Commonwealth 
should be warned that the publisher is too modest, since both books are neces- 
sary. The older work stands up very well to criticism after more than twenty 
years as the classic treatment of its subject, containing much that has passed 
into history but is none the less valid in that context. The new book, dealing 
with a fluid situation, is more controversial. The author’s propositions, though 
based on vast knowledge and supported with copious references, will not always 
command the reader’s approval, and where they do some doubts must remain 
whether they will still be valid in twelve months’ time. Professor Wheare is a 
stimulating writer and, so far as the aridity of the subject permits, he is pro- 
vocative. He never quite commits himself to asking, still less to answering, the 
question whether the Commonwealth has a constitutional structure. Is the 
Commonwealth an ‘international person’ according to the standard definition 
of Oppenheim and Lauterpacht? Or, to develop the doubts they expressed as 
long ago as 1948, is it merely one of those ‘unions brought into existence for the 
international regulation of mainly non-political common interests’? ? And may 
itnot be more valuable to the world of the 1960s in that guise than in the form 
of a juridical union fading into polite insignificance like the Cheshire cat? 

Professor Wheare begins with terminology, ascribing the use of the word 
‘commonwealth’ to the influence of Lionel Curtis and his group rather than to 
the Fabians of the previous decade. ‘Commonwealth today,’ he writes (p. 3), 
‘stands for a situation which Curtis in his writing had deplored and which he had 
devoted his energies to avoid and remove.’ What Curtis had meant by a Com- 
monwealth of Nations was a federal union with a constitution at least as con- 
crete as that of the United Kingdom, an ideal of empire that has long since been 
abandoned. What Professor Wheare examines is a ‘collection of rules, under- 
standings, and practices by which the position and mutual relations . . . of the 
members of the Commonwealth are regulated and described’ (p. 17). Turning 
frst to the question of equality of status among the members, his treatment is 
expository and particularly useful in respect of appeals to the Privy Council. 
The two succeeding chapters on ‘Autonomy’ and ‘Autochthony’, which he care- 
fully distinguishes, contain a larger measure of criticism. Some readers may be 
surprised to hear of the possibility that the partial repeal of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act by the Statute of Westminster may have had an effect contrary to 
that intended by its framers. 


The ironical position was reached that if... the Colonial Laws Validity Act ceased 
to apply to New Zealand, a question could arise whether the parliament of New 
lealand could amend the constitution as freely as before (p. 64). 


Professor Wheare makes play with the extreme difficulty in which a sovereign 
kgislature finds itself when trying to abdicate power. The case is argued over 
the entrenched clauses in the South African Act of Union. 

The solution offered to these problems is based upon a dictum of Bryce 
quoted, p. 109): ‘The question, who is legal Sovereign? stands quite apart from 
the questions, why is he Sovereign? And who made him Sovereign?’—and so 

1 London, Oxford University Press, 1938. 


?L. Oppenheim, International Law, 7th Edition, ed. H. Lauterpacht (London, Longmans, 
948), p. 776. 
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leads away from ‘autonomy’ to ‘autochthony’, the principle of a Constitution 
being rooted in its native soil. Here the critic is likely to observe a reluctance in 
the author to quote the example of his own fatherland, since the preamble to 
the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, begins with an autoch- 
thonous claim: 


Whereas the people of New South Wales, Victoria ... etc., humbly relying on the 
blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to unite in one indissoluble Federal Common- 
wealth ...} 


He admits that this Constitution, like that of Canada which includes no such 
declaration, has ‘struck root in the soil’ (p. 108), but draws attention rightly, to 
the tendency of more recent Constitutions to assert their autochthonous origin 
in legal form. ‘With the examples of India and Ireland in mind, it will not be 
surprising if nationalism demands even greater certainty ... some break in 
legal continuity’ (p. 111). These considerations have great force in the present 
Rhodesian crisis. 

The final section on ‘Symbols’ should receive the attention of students. No 
such analysis of the position of the Queen as Head of the Commonwealth has 
appeared elsewhere. 

The appendices, including extracts from seven relevant Acts of Parliament, 
add much value to this useful book. It is perhaps ungracious to draw attention 
to a minor defect. On p. 135 Professor Wheare states that there is only one 
permanent institution in the Commonwealth, the War Graves Commission, with 
administrative functions. Pp. 38-72 of the C.R.O. Annual List for 1960 mention 
several others. C. E. CARRINGTON 


DEFENCE BY COMMITTEE: The British Committee of Imperial Defence 1885- 
1959. By Franklyn Arthur Johnson. Foreword by The Rt Hon. Lord 
Ismay, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., C.H., D.S.O. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. vii + 416 pp. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 


IT may seem strange that this, the first exhaustive study of the origins, growth, 
and off-shoots of the British Committee of Imperial Defence, should have been 
produced by an American historian. From the British point of view it is, indeed, 
very strange; for here is a highly important aspect of British constitutional 
history, and, in addition, a fundamental factor in the military history of two 
world wars. But from the American point of view it is not strange because, 
since 1941 at least, much of the strategic machinery of the United States has 
been derived from the British blueprint. 

The President of Jacksonville University, as he frankly and frequently 
admits, has laboured under a severe disadvantage, for he has not, of course, 
been given access to the archives of the Cabinet Office. In consequence, he has 
been denied the possibility of applying the essential contréle to the published 
evidence and the personal testimony even of such distinguished participants a 
Lord Hankey, Lord Ismay, and Sir Ian Jacob. In such circumstances it is 
remarkable how the author has got to the heart of the matter in unravelling the 
intentions which lay behind the creation of the machinery, first of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, then of the Lloyd George War Cabinet, then of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, and finally of the Ministry of Defence. But betwee 
intention and fulfilment there is generally a chasm, and about how the 
machinery worked and what it produced this book, for the greater part, i 
necessarily silent. 

This is nevertheless an excellent, if not very fluently written, interim report 
on the subject. It will make the problem of a definitive study of it considerably 
easier. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


1 63 and 64 Vict. c. 12. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND REGIONAL DEFENCE. By W. C. B. Tunstall. London, 
University of London, Athlone Press for the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, 1959. 68 pp. (Commonwealth Papers, No. vi. General ed. Professor 
Kenneth E. Robinson.) 6s. 

TuE lessons of this pamphlet are political and actual; the treatment is historical. 

Mr Tunstall harks back to the distant days of 1919 and even earlier, before 

making his firm starting-point at the Imperial Conference of 1923. Even 

between the Wars, as he demonstrates, there was no imperial defence system 
and the Committee of Imperial Defence was a misnomer. Before the second 

World War was over, Canada, Australia, and even the United Kingdom were 

virtually committed to regional pacts. 


The C.I.D. was a piece of machinery devised in Britain, for assisting the United 
Kingdom Government in framing and executing defence policy .. . When (in the 
Defence White Paper of 1946) a reference to the Commonwealth is reached ‘col- 
laboration ’ is the operative word (p. 18). 

Mr Tunstall then devotes the bulk of his essay to a masterly study of NATO, 
ANZUS, SEATO, CENTO, and the South African Naval Agreement, in their 
relation to Commonwealth unity and co-operation. The assembly of informa- 
tion on the rather obscure negotiations which led to these pacts will be of value 
to students even if they give divergent answers to the author’s question: ‘Is it 
in the national interest of a member of the Commonwealth to enter into treaty 
engagements involving very extensive military commitments to support weak 
states, if this also involves risking political alienation from other members of the 
Commonwealth?’ (p. 60). 

In the end he expresses doubts on the reality of British strategic policy and 
particularly on Singapore as a place d’armes. ‘For the time being there is no 
real substitute for the ports of Ceylon, while the situation in the Middle East 
makes air routes .. . increasingly precarious’ (p. 57). C. E. CARRINGTON 


AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED Nations. By Norman Harper and David Sissons. 
Foreword by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co. 
for the Australian Institute of International Affairs and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1959. xiii+423 pp. Tables. Index. 
(National Studies on International Organization.) $3. 

Iva world where the emergence to importance of the States of middle rank is a 

dominant factor, the series of national studies sponsored by the Carnegie 

Endowment is useful. In such a series a volume on Australia and the United 

Nations means an account of the birth of a truly Australian foreign policy. It 

was in the Assembly, or rather at the preliminary San Francisco Conference of 

1945, that this policy came to light. The book before us is a serious, factual 

study of the Australian reaction to international events during the last fifteen 

years made by a team of research workers at the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. It contains no surprises (why should it?) and it does not eschew 
some sceptical comments: ‘The sense of satisfaction over a considerable 
achievement of the Australian delegation [at San Francisco] found no echo 
inthe Australian press... . there was no sense of belonging to a new epoch; 

rather, cynical memories of a dead League’ (p. 95). 

What mattered to the Australians and what is recorded in these pages is the 
vlect range of international interests in which they felt themselves to be in- 
volved. They came to appreciate that the leading part played by Dr Evatt at 
San Francisco did concern them, that Trusteeship and the colonial question 
were matters of interest to the Australian voter, that events in South East Asia 
ibliged them to look in one direction towards ANZUS and in the other towards 
SEATO, that the Suez episode was a political problem for Australia as well as 
for Britain. Dr Harper and Mr Sissons have done good work in establishing 
this accurate and clear pattern of Australian policy. C, E. CARRINGTON 
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INTRODUCING SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Ed. by Rupert J. Best. Victoria, Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science and Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1958; London, Cambridge University Press, 1959, 
xvi + 360 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 37s. 6d. 

Few territories can boast of so compiete an exposition as South Australia after 

the issue of this volume. What might be taken, at first glance, for a work of 

national publicity is seen on closer examination to be much more than that. 

Originally designed as a handbook for visitors to Adelaide on the occasion of a 

scientific conference, it was widened in scope by its enterprising editors to 

provide a study of life and progress in South Australia. The names of the forty- 
one contributors are a guarantee of its quality. It is divided into seven sections: 

The People, Natural Resources, Primary and Secondary Industry, Public 

Utilities, Research, and Education. C. E. CARRINGTON 


COLOURED IMMIGRANTS IN BRITAIN. With a chapter on race relations in the 
United States. By J. A. G. Griffith and others. Foreword by Philip Mason. 
London, New York, Melbourne, Oxford University Press for the Institute 
of Race Relations, 1960. xii+-225 pp. 25s. 

IN its short period of existence, the Institute of Race Relations has, in a remark- 

able way, made its influence felt through its programme of research and its 

growing list of publications. Africa has been the theme of its most important 
contributions so far, the Director himself leading the way with a stimulating 
and original piece of work. Coloured Immigrants in Britain is the result of the 

Institute’s second survey of a racial problem in this country. On the whole, 

the book has not attained the standard of the African studies, being for the most 

part summaries of previously published and often very familiar material. 

Consequently readers conversant with literature on race relations in Britain are 

likely to find a great deal of the book boring. But the book also aims at reaching 

the general reader as well, and most of these should find its comprehensive 
coverage very useful. 

Professor Griffith’s chapter on the legal aspect of immigration is a most 
welcome contribution; so also is Professor Long’s assessment of the American 
situation. Discussing the law in Britain on immigration and deportation, 
Professor Griffith considers the difficulties of applying the quota system to 
coloured immigrants from the Commonwealth and Colonies. He then states the 
case for and against legislation against racial discrimination and concludes that 
‘the danger is that if no action is taken, the present amount of discrimination 
will be accepted and will increase’ (p. 177). Herman Long supports this con- 
clusion. After reviewing the present status and development of the American 
Negro position, he rejects the idea of leaving the minorities alone to achieve 
equality or letting the issues lie. Nor is it enough, he argues, to enact laws and 
policies without their implementation. 

A general survey of race relations with special emphasis on emigration to 
urban areas is made by Donald Wood, followed by another chapter on official 
statements and attitudes by Margaret Usborne. The rest of the book consists of 
a summary by Judith Henderson of certain aspects of current publications on 
race relations in the United Kingdom. There are undoubtedly several aspects 
of race relations in this country as yet unexplored that would make fresh reading 
and we look forward to future studies along such lines by the Institute. 

SYDNEY COLLINS 


Tur Economy OF THE WEsT INpi1Es. Ed. by G. E. Cumper. Kingston, Institute 
of Social and Economic Research, University College of the West Indies 
1g60. 273 pp. Tables. Index. 18s. 6d. W.I. $4.44. U.S. $2.50. 

TuIs is a collection of essays on population movement, physical resources, 

economic structure, personal consumption, employment, public finance, trade, 
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and the proposed customs union in the British West Indies. The book is in- 
tended as a starting point for the student and the general reader, rather than as 
an addition to existing knowledge of the area. It will serve this purpose ad- 
mirably. And the fact that the various contributors have included a biblio- 
graphy should assist those who wish to pursue their own investigations in 
greater detail. MAryY PROUDFOOT 


EUROPE 


EUROPE AND AFRICA. Foreword by Per Federspiel. Strasbourg, Council of 
Europe, 1960, 37 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Tus pamphlet outlines suggestions evolved in the Council of Europe towards 
building a new form of Afro-European partnership, significantly no longer 
termed ‘Eurafrica’. Aid on a regional basis, it is argued, ‘somewhere in between 
universal multilateralism and the traditional bilateralism’ (p. 13-14), will avoid 
the disadvantages of the former, which offers insufficient incentive for an in- 
tensified European effort, and the latter, which is politically suspect on the 
African side. The practical suggestions are deliberately kept within very modest 
limits, by-passing as they do the controversial question of separate regional 
financing institutions and confining themselves to an Investment Statute, a 
Guarantee Fund against political risks, and expanded technical assistance. 
Their importance lies in the approach, with the accent on an open system tran- 
scending special links or groupings such as the European Economic Community 
and on an attempt to put into practice the principle of co-operation and joint 
consultation between European and African countries on a basis of equality. 
These are aspects of aid for African development which will increasingly occupy 
international discussion even though the specific Council of Europe yrs in 
their present form may have little chance to materialize. M.G 


LES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. By J. Basdevant and others. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1959. 459 pp. NF 20. 
THE introduction to this work justifies the choice of subject by pointing out 
how (in France, at all events) little attention has hitherto been paid to the study 
of international institutions and situations. Consisting of twenty lectures given 
in 1958 to the Centre de sciences politiques de Nice, the volume is devoted to the 
main theme of foreign affairs, and so inevitably covers widely different fields 
of study, ranging from Gaston Berger’s fascinating reflections on the psy- 
chology of international relations to an account by André Gros of the United 
Nations conference of that year on maritime law. The first of the book’s two 
parts deals with ‘Foundations of political power in the conduct of foreign affairs’, 
while the second and much shorter section gives some concrete examples of 
‘Manifestations of political power in international relations’, including two 
reviews of the American scene which concern the American parties’ attitude to 
foreign policy (by Professor Henry W. Ehrmann of the University of Colorado) 
and the influence of the ideas of George Kennan on United States policy (by 
Professor Mario Einaudi of Cornell University). 

While all the contributors to the series are distinguished scholars or officials, 
particular interest attaches to Robert Schuman’s lectures on the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and on Europe in French foreign policy, because of 
the first-hand experience of their author. Thesame applies to Maurice Schumann’s 
account of the parliamentary control of foreign policy. 

The overwhelming impression gained from this work is the awareness of its 
contributors that in all modern States, without exception, vastly increased im- 
portance must now be accorded to public opinion, foreign and domestic, in the 
conduct of international affairs. This phenomenon is specifically studied in 
J.-B. Duroselle’s lecture on public opinion, where he shows that the invention 
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of mass communications has in fact totally distorted the whole nature of diplo- 
macy, which is now expected to manipulate international conferences and even 
such technological triumphs as the launching of earth satellites in such a way 
as to impress friends and alarm enemies. 
Les affaires étrangéres is welcome as a statement of the nature of modern 
diplomacy. Like most composite works it unfortunately lacks an index. 
BRIAN Foster 


INSTITUTIONS FINANCIERES ET ECONOMIQUES EN FRANCE. By André Bisson. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1960. 311 pp. (Institutions Politiques d’Aujourd’- 
hui). NF 18. 

M. Bisson’s stimulating and useful book is much wider in scope than its title 
would suggest. It consists, in fact, of a survey of the public sector of the French 
economy since the war and of French fiscal and economic policy. The book is 
divided into three parts of which the first, dealing primarily with budgetary 
techniques, is likely to appeal only to a specialized audience. The second part— 
on prices and inflation—contains a good deal of information on the effects of 
two world wars and post-war policies, which is of more general interest. The 
concluding section examines briefly the nationalized industries, State economic 
planning, the burden of taxation, and the problem of the balance of payments. 
M. Bisson’s post-mortem on the Fourth Republic and prescription for the Fifth 
are not free from a strong personal bias. His analysis of the fiscal and economic 
policies of the post-war period and his description of the measures taken at the 
end of 1958 to deal with the problems left by the Fourth Republic are more 
convincing than his plea for a return to rigorous economic liberalism as the 
solution to all France’s difficulties. His argument here is at best over-simplified, 
as when he assumes that dirigisme automatically implies deficit financing and 
inflation (pp. 106~7), and his rejection of fiscal action intended to redress ‘une 
soi-disant inégalité sociale’ (p. 275) goes far beyond the published intentions of 
the leaders of the Fifth Republic. But if M. Bisson tends to see things in black 
and white and to be somewhat optimistic in his assumption that the financial 
reforms of December 1958 have begun a new era, his analysis of the economic 
bilan of the Fourth Republic is cogent and well-documented and his book offers 
much interesting statistical information which makes it well worth the attention 
of any student of contemporary France. NORMAN Hampson 


Das ERBE ADENAUERS. By Riidiger Altmann. Stuttgart-Degerloch, Seewald 
Verlag, 1960. 211 pp. DM 12.80. 

FREIHEIT AUF ABRUF: Die Lebenserwartung der Bundesrepublik. By Winfried 
Martini. Cologne, Berlin, Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1960. 451 pp. Index. 
DM 18.50. 

Dr ALTMANN is the first of a new generation of German publicists to come out 

with a comprehensive sketch of the Federal Republic today. It is not only the 

most readable but also among the most intelligent analyses of the new constitu- 
tional reality. Altmann writes from the inside (he was for some years in charge 
of the C.D.U.’s seminar centre) and the gravamen of his charge lies in the 
dominance of the Chancellor over his Cabinet, over his party, and over Parlia- 
ment, until the C.D.U. has become, not the governing party, but the party of 
the Government, the Cabinet not a political, but an administrative, body, and 
the antechambers of the Chancellery, filled with the lobbyists of organized 
interest groups, the real seat of power. The strong constitutional position of 

the Chancellor under the Basic Law, the plebiscitary elections of 1953 and 1957, 

the personality of the man and the lack of personality of those around him, the 

sterile uprightness of the Social Democratic opposition, the interest of the 
pressure groups as shareholders in the authoritarian personal regime, are cited 
as causes; it is more difficult to see how Altmann would overcome the restored 
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and newly balanced status quo, for his recipe for foreign policy—an integrated 
Europe into which West Germany, as the strongest economic and military 
Power on the continent, can flee from herself and devote her energies to world 
political initiatives, particularly in the economic and social development of 
Asia—seems precisely to presuppose the domestic leadership and vision which, 
scanning the domestic horizon, Altmann all but despairs of being able to find. 

Where Altmann is preoccupied with the oppressive preponderance of the 
Chancellor and those monopolizing direct access to him, Winfried Martini sees 
the Republic in danger for just the opposite reason. The Federal Government 
is not too strong, but too weak—weaker indeed, in his view, than the Weimar 
regime. Martini is concerned to ‘debunk’ a number of ‘legends’ about the 
Weimar Republic to demonstrate the amazing resilience which allowed Weimar 
to survive for fourteen years in the teeth of every kind of economic, social, 
domestic political, and foreign challenge. The Federal Republic, on the other 
hand, has yet to meet a single real danger. What looked like disaster at the 
outset—-devastation, dismantling, and the influx of millions of refugees—proved 
on the contrary the mainspring of an economic miracle that has lulled the popu- 
lation into euphoria; and in foreign affairs the presence of the occupying and 
Allied troops, the absence of real sovereignty and of any real choice between 
alternatives, has allowed the inhabitants of the new State to live an idyllic 
existence sitting back to watch the twentieth century from an armchair as if it 
were rolling by, irrelevantly to themselves, only on their little silver screen. 
Yet the Federal Republic is being infiltrated with an army of Soviet agents, 
while the Basic Law, in its fear of giving undemocratic emergency powers to the 
executive, leaves State and army helpless against the enemy. About the year 
1963, Martini argues, the Americans will have the ICBMs that make their presence 
in Germany for many purposes superfluous: everything must be done to show 
that these forces must stay to buttress Germany’s weakness. ‘Only German 
fools will blame the Western Powers that they allied with the U.S.S.R. in 1941 
... but the real responsibility of the Western Powers lies in their going far 
beyond what Hitler forced them to do’ (pp. 410-11). Martini’s ‘constructive 
pessimism’ also blames the Allies for delivering the organs of public opinion over 
to the Left, for confusing National Socialism with conservatism, German 
soldierly spirit with militarism, and for undermining German self-confidence: 
and from these mistakes he derives an even greater duty on the West to hold 
the fort while a grand coalition of ‘non-capitulants’ does away with the deliberate 
cult of impotence in the army and the State and allows modern youth to meet 
the Soviet challenge. 

Martini is more definite in his recommendations than Altmann—and all the 
more provocative for that reason. Few observers in the democratic West will 
like the autocratic type of model he appears to envisage, but none should miss 
the opportunity of measuring themselves against the cogency of many of his 
trains of thought. Partly for opposite reasons, Altmann and Martini can see 
little to praise in West Germany today. Both books deserve their wide audience 
in Germany: neither will give a rounded picture for export. But the very fact 
of their appearance and success, one hard on the heels of the other, is in itself 
an encouraging sign. Uwe KITZINGER 


THE SHAPING OF PostTWAR GERMANY. By Edgar McInnis and others. London, 
J. M. Dent for Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1960. 195 pp. 
Maps. Index. 21s. 

Tuts book is irreproachably sound and full of useful information about Germany 

since 1945. There is some overlapping of Professor Hiscocks’ chapter on Divided 

Germany and that of Professor Spencer on The Berlin Dilemma, but anyone 

obliged to make statements about post-war Germany will know that this is 

inevitable. Here and there there is a breath of contradiction which exactly 
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matches the German situation, as when Professor Hiscocks says that ‘It is be- 
coming increasingly clear that time is not on the side of German reunification’ 
(p. 86), and elsewhere one finds a reasonable indication that it would be foolish 
to suppose that West and East Germans are not basically impelled to reunite, 
‘Neither side,’ Mr McInnis writes (p. 163), ‘can afford to take for granted that it 
(the status quo] will endure automatically as a kind of natural phenomenon.’ On 
the previous page he has remarked that ‘there appears to be no really practical 
alternative to the present position in which Germany finds itself. It is the out- 
come of the interplay of two competing world forces, each of which has attained 
the maximum that is within its grasp short of resort to armed aggression. . , .’ 
Although this book went to press before the fresh phase of crisis which began in 
Berlin on 30 August 1960, its contents thus remain wholly valid. 

Altogether this is an invaluable textbook with good maps, chronology, and 
index: it is properly footnoted so that a bibliography is not indispensable. The 
Shaping of Postwar Germany is a credit to the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HITLER, LA PRESSE ET LA NAISSANCE D'UNE DICTATURE. By Alfred Grosser. 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1959. 262 pp. Illus. Frs. 750. 


THIS is a summary of extracts from the European press and two American 
papers, the New York Times and Chicago Daily News, dating from 4 April 1932 
to 6 July 1933: it is designed to explain Hitler’s Machtergreifung. ‘Qui dit 
montage dit choix. Qui dit choix dit arbitraire,’ writes Professor Grosser (p. 14). 
Certainly it seems extraordinary that he should have quoted the Journal de 
Genéve and the Gazette de Lausanne while entirely neglecting the German-Swiss 
papers of Basle and Ziirich which were so particularly well-informed. Neverthe- 
less Professor Grosser considers that ‘la presse informait vraiment bien’ (p. 14). 
Only three British papers are quoted, The Times, the Manchester Guardian, and 
the Daily Herald: his friends will remember how much work Norman Ebbutt 
put into those Times messages. 

Perhaps the most informative and certainly amusing part of the publication 
under review is the photography, or some of it. Papen and Schleicher on p. 85 
are wonderfully revealed, on p. 176 we find Mayor Adenauer entertaining 
Hindenburg in Cologne, and, surprisingly, right at the end, Hitler bébé. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Tue RIsE AND FALL oF THE THIRD Retcu: A History of Nazi Germany. By 
William L. Shirer. London, Secker & Warburg, 1960. xii +- 1245 pp. Map 
endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 63s. 

Mr SHIRER’S history of National Socialist Germany seems to fall between two 

stools. It is too long and cumbersome to make popular reading but it is not 

sufficiently scholarly nor sufficiently well-written to satisfy more academic 
demands. Since Mussolini was Hitler's chosen partner it is unfortunate that the 
available Italian sources have not been more fully used: nor is there any refer- 
ence to Professor Toscano’s admirable analyses of the Italian Foreign Office 

Documents. 

Mr Shirer has, however, compiled a manual of National Socialism which will 
certainly prove useful. Although he does not accept General Halder’s judg- 
ments, he has, rightly enough, drawn heavily upon the General’s evidence; he 
remarks upon the surprising fact that no British or American publisher has 
hitherto published any part of General Halder’s diary. 

The rise of the Nazis, their rule in Germany, Hitler’s preparation of the 
second World War which destroyed him, are all of them treated in great detail: 
the Neue Ordnung established by the Fiihrer is described in all its frightfulness. 
Germans who read him may feel that Mr Shirer underrates the difficulty of re- 
sisting a terroristic totalitarian regime in one’s own country in war-time. 
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Mr Shirer believes that Hitler’s most suicidal mistake was his attack upon 
the U.S.S.R. ‘At this moment, the end of May 1941,’ he writes, ‘Hitler, with the 
use of only a fraction of his forces, could have dealt the British Empire a crush- 
ing blow, perhaps a fatal one’ (p. 829). The familiar story of Hitler’s headstrong 
failure is then told, down to his last days of faith in Providence, Morell’s pills, 
and his own V-bombs, and his last reiteration of the need of ‘territory in the 
East’ for the German people (p. 1131). ‘All the millions of German dead, all the 
millions of German homes crushed under the bombs, even the destruction of the 
German nation had not convinced him that the robbing of the lands of the 
Slavic peoples to the East was—morals aside—a futile Teutonic dream’ 

. 1131). 
bP at are a number of slips which require correction, such as the spelling of 
Otto Wels and the statement that Rocca delle Caminate was on Lake Garda 
instead of being in the Romagna. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Der BUNDESRAT ZWISCHEN POLITIK UND VERWALTUNG. By Karlheinz Neun- 
reither. Heidelberg, Quelle & Meyer, 1959. 200 pp. Index. (Volume 2 of 
Studien zur Politik edited by Professor Dr Carl J. Friedrich. Veréffent- 
lichungen des Instituts fiir politische Wissenschaft an der Universitat 
Heidelberg.) DM 19.80. 

Herr NEUNREITHER has succeeded in the task he set himself: to describe the 
organization and operation of the German Federal Council without entering into 
lengthy and unfruitful discussions in the fields of constitutional and administra- 
tive law. After examining the two conceptions of the second Chamber—the 
Bundesrat and the Senate—which had been put forward during the preparation 
of the Basic Law, the author devotes the main part of his book to a description 
of the organs of the Bundesrat and their functioning, the role which this institu- 
tion plays in federal legislation, its position within the Federation, and its 
relation to the Lander. One chapter is devoted to possible alternative construc- 
tions of the Federal Council and, finally, concrete examples are given of the work 
of the Bundesrat in the elaboration of three specific laws of different types. As 
could be expected in a study directed by Professor Friedrich, the book is largely 
an objective description and analysis of a political institution, free from doctrinal 
preconceptions. 

The Bundesrat is an institution peculiar to Germany, springing from the 
political necessities of a bygone age and adapted to the changing conditions of 
the German system of federation. In spite of the influence of the Occupying 
Powers, the alternative institution of a Senate was never seriously considered 
during the drafting of the Basic Law as it would have called for an entirely new 
conception of federation. The author might therefore have omitted the con- 
sideration of alternatives and devoted more attention to the description of the 
actual experiences of the Bundesrat in the exercise of some of its control func- 
tions, such as the safeguarding of the autonomy of the administration of the 
Lander. R. A. CHAPUT DE SAINTONGE 


DIE NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE MACHTERGREIFUNG: Studien zur Errichtung des 
totalitaren Herrschaftssystems in Deutschland 1933/34. By Karl Dietrich 
Bracher and others. Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. xx + 
1034 pp. Bibliog. (Schriften des Instituts fiir politische Wissenschaft. Ed. 
by Otto Stammer. Band 14.) DM 59. 

PROFESSOR BRACHER’S massive Auflésung der Weimarer Republik! has become 

the standard work for the last years of the first German republic. The present, 

even more weighty, volume covers roughly the first year after Hitler’s coming 

to power and is a fit sequel to the earlier book. The first essay (of some 370 


1Stuttgart and Diisseldorf, Ring-Verlag, 1955. Reviewed in International Affairs, 
January 1956, p. 101. 
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pages!), written by Bracher himself, presents the political history, while Dr 
Gerhard Schulz deals in the second section with the beginnings of the totalitarian 
State, its legal practices, and institutional and administrative changes at the 
national and local levels. In the last part Dr Sauer traces the military measures 
of the new regime, covering not only the Wehrmacht but such para-military 
organizations as the S.A. All three have used in their work a mass of hitherto 
unpublished material; it is indeed a book in which the study of the footnotes is 
almost as fascinating as the reading of the text. The general political outlook of 
the authors is definitely left of centre; they refuse to accept the thesis of con- 
servative German historians, who contend that National Socialism can be under- 
stood only against the background of the general European crisis, and who 
usually stress at great length the shortcomings of the Weimar Republic, 
Bracher, rightly I think, traces National Socialism back to ideological trends 
that ante-date the Weimar Republic. 

There is a certain amount of overlapping, perhaps unavoidable, between the 
three sections, and an occasional lack of proportion: 38 pages of elections results 
in the middle of the narrative are too much of a good thing even in a book of 
more than a thousand pages, particularly since the statistics show only one 
aspect of the elections of March 1933, the extent and geographical location of 
the anti-Nazi vote. The lack of elegance and precision in style is unfortunately 
characteristic of a good deal of German belles lettres and historiography today. 
These are, however, minor blemishes in a work of the greatest interest and im- 
portance. Mr Shirer’s recent success is understandable, but it is a sad thought 
that the present work may never be translated while The Third Reich has 
figured for many weeks at the very top of the American best-seller list. 

WALTER LAQUEUR 


BERLIN IN JENEN TAGEN: Berichte aus der Zeit von 1945-1948. By Hans Adler. 
Berlin, Kongress Verlag, 1959. 194 pp. Illus. Bibliog. DM 4.80. 


TuIs book claims to deal with Berlin from its liberation in 1945 to the division 
between East and West in 1948. The author, we are told, was a journalist ona 
‘socialist’ (Communist) daily during those extremely interesting years. We 
should have expected either descriptive journalism or factual history. Here is 
neither; only unadulterated Communist propaganda which will have little 
influence on Western readers because of its uncritical bias. Co-operation between 
the U.S.S.R. and its Western Allies both in the former capital and throughout 
Germany failed because the former did everything to encourage ‘progressive 
democracy’, but the latter were mere obstructionists whose policy brought 
Berlin to the brink of disaster! There was then no alternative but to break out 
and separate the Soviet-occupied sector from the rest of the city. 

The author is naturally bitter about the refusal of so many leading Socialists 
to join in the ‘workers’ front’, and he shows his spleen. Kurt Schumacher was 
‘a man whose political aims were acceptable and useful to the West’, Ernst 
Reuter ‘a professional traitor to the German workers’ movement’, and Lord 
Mayor Willy Brandt ‘for years an American agent’. The humanitarian assist- 
ance by the West during the blockade was unnecessary—had not the (Com- 
munist) German Economic Commission and the Soviet Union offered help? 

The book ends, as it begins, with propaganda: ‘today the talk is about 
eradicating militarism in Germany. This historical task has been fulfilled in 
one part of this country (the G.D.R.), but in the other it has not. This makes a 
peaceful solution of the German question appear still impossible’ (p. 187). 

(Throughout this book such words as ‘antifascist’, ‘democratic’, ‘socialist’, 
anti-imperialist’, etc. have to be understood as ‘Communist’.) 

J. EMLyN WILLIAMS 
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GRUNDZUGE DES MITTELDEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFTSRECHTS. By Benvenuto 
Samson. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1960. 146 pp. 
Index. 

Tue German Democratic Republic is in a state of transition and some time is 

likely to elapse before its economic structure is fully assimilated to that of the 

Soviet Union. This may be one of the reasons for the paucity of comprehensive 

legal textbooks on such subjects as State planning and people’s enterprises 

(volkseigene Betriebe), both of which are of the utmost importance to individual 

citizens and, as litigation in foreign countries frequently shows, to foreign enter- 

prises trading with Eastern Germany. Foreign countries know little of the law 
of Eastern Germany, and even in the Federal Republic knowledge of it is 
extremely limited. This short account of what in Western countries would be 
called the commercial law of the ‘Democratic Republic’ therefore serves a useful 
purpose. It is important to remember that according to the constant jurispru- 
dence of the Supreme Court of the Federal Republic the courts of Eastern 

Germany are still regarded as German courts, and their judgements cannot, 

therefore, be ignored as if they were those of a foreign country with which the 

Federal Republic has no reciprocal treaty arrangements. F. HONIG 


THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC. (Also 
in French.) By Roger Pinto. Reprinted from an article with the same title 
in the Journal du Droit International of Paris, No. 2/1959, on behalf of 
Deutsche Aussenpolitik. 104 pp. 

In considering the international legal status of the German Democratic Republic 

Professor Pinto sets out to answer three questions: Does the claim of the 

Federal Republic of Germany to represent the whole of Germany stand in the 

way of the creation of two German States? Does the German Democratic 

Republic possess the characteristics of a sovereign State? What are the legal 

consequences of non-recognition on the existence of the German Democratic 

Republic as a State? 

Professor Pinto answers the first question in the negative and the second in 
the affirmative. He arrives at these conclusions after a meticulous examination 
of all relevant source material, including case law, and few would deny the 
validity of his findings, except perhaps on political grounds. The third question 
isnot capable of a single answer and, broadly speaking, resolves itself into the 
proposition that the fact of non-recognition by the majority of States does not, 
and cannot, mean that the non-recognized State is incapable of participating in 
the life of the international community. Any other result would be highly in- 
convenient even to those States which have so assiduously tried to ignore the 
existence of the ‘other Germany’. F. Honic 


BONNER BERICHTE AUS MITTEL- UND OSTDEUTSCHLAND: Die Fachrichtung 
Philosophie an den Universitaten der Sowjetzone 1945-1958. By Bernd 
Kaltenbach. Bonn, Deutscher Bundes-Verlag for Bundesministerium fiir 
Gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1959. 117 pp. DM 2.70. 

TuE subject of this book is the fate of philosophy as an academic discipline in 

the Soviet zone of Germany. In nine chapters it gives a general outline of the 

developments during the period under review (elimination of non-Marxist 
philosophers by 1949, and of more or less independent Marxists by 1957), and 
then deals respectively with the philosophic disciplines taught, the organization 
of studies, the tasks of research, philosophic conferences, specialist publications, 
contacts with West German and foreign philosophers, ‘revisionism’, and the 
leading figures in the field of philosophy. There are also a number of appendices 
with material that illustrates the content of some of the chapters. The chief 
merits of the book are the mass of detailed and clearly presented information 
and the author’s acute appreciation of the function of official philosophy as an 
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instrument in the Communist power system. This awareness, which one expects 
from a Sovietologist, is the more interesting since Mr Kaltenbach appears to have 
arrived at it without reference to the current Sovietological theories. His own 
approach is vaguely Marxist; this may have helped him in relating philosophy 
to the political requirements of the Party authorities, but it also leads him toa 
number of unconvincing attempts to go beyond politics and to see the roots of the 
official ideology in the backwardness of ‘Eastern society’—by which is meant 
the social system of the Communist-dominated countries. Among much valu- 
able information given by Mr Kaltenbach, of more than specialist interest may 
be the fact that philosophy teachers who have received their graduate training 
in Russia have so far ‘mostly represented more liberal views’ (p. 117) than their 
colleagues trained at home. S. V. UTEcHIN 


NEUTRALITE SUISSE ET SOLIDARITE EUROPEENNE. By Henri Stranner. Lausanne, 

Les Editions Vie, 1959. 284 pp. Bibliog. Sw. frs. 16.50. 
In this book the author urges his fellow countrymen seriously to reconsider the 
position of neutrality to which they have adhered for many centuries. After 
recalling briefly the reasons—racial, religious, and geographical—which formerly 
made neutrality essential if Switzerland was to survive as an independent 
country, he goes on to argue in favour of closer relations with the other countries 
of Western Europe. 

He emphasizes that Switzerland's position in Europe has changed as radically 
as has the balance of economic and political power in the world. Today, power 
has shifted from London, Berlin, and Paris, to the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., and 
it is more necessary than ever for the countries of Western Europe to co-operate 
closely with one another. Switzerland, to the author’s regret, does not even 
belong to the Common Market (though since this book was written she has 
joined E.F.T.A.). He considers that his country should become more aware of 
the changes which have occurred in Europe since the war, which, in his view, 
make its economic dependence on Europe so great that isolation is inconceivable. 
Dr Stranner makes a thorough examination of the economic and political factors 
contributing to Swiss neutrality in the past and offers a reasoned plea for his 
country to take a greater part in the activities and unification of Europe asa 
whole. The book includes a comprehensive list of documents and books relating 
to European organization, and a chronology of congresses and other relevant 
events since 1945. EILEEN STIFF 


INFLUENCE DES EXPERIENCES COMMUNISTES SUR LES DOCTRINES. xi+-187 pp. 
Bel. frs. 210. 

Le REGIME ET LES INSTITUTIONS DE LA REPUBLIQUE POPULAIRE DE POLOGNE. 
xi+139 pp. Bel. frs. 180. 

Lt REGIME ET LES INSTITUTIONS DE LA REPUBLIQUE POPULAIRE FEDERATIVE 
DE YOUGOSLAVIE. 174 pp. Bel. frs. 210. Brussels, Centre d’étude des pays 
de l'Est, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, in collaboration with the Centre 
national pour l'étude des pays a régime communiste, 1959. 

THESE three volumes contain papers read at three seminars held jointly by the 

Centre d’étude des pays de l’Est, the Institut de Sociologie Solvay (Université 

Libre de Bruxelles), and the Centre national pour l’étude des pays a régime 

communiste. Some of the participants were Western scholars of various view- 

points, others represented universities of Communist States. The Communist 
spokesmen put forward the official party line, couched in more or less academic 
language. Many of the Western participants leaned over backwards to show 
themselves broadminded and hospitable, and in their eagerness to achieve what 
they hoped would be understanding with their Communist colleagues they re- 
nounced any critical contributions to the understanding of Communism. Typical 
of this vein is Professor Tinbergen’s paper (in the general volume) on the 
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influence of Communist experience on the theory of political economy, studded 
with such anodyne remarks as ‘Most probably, a great number of practical pro- 
blems in planning of this [the Soviet] kind have been solved in a more or less 
satisfactory fashion, even if we assume that many mistakes were made. At 
present the machine seems to function remarkably well. Unfortunately, from 
here it is almost impossible to gather how these problems were solved’ (p. 40). 
The volumes on Yugoslavia and Poland read rather like the proceedings of the 
Sherlock Holmes Society; all the paraphernalia of scholarship are there but they 
grind only air. Their long disquisitions on the minutiae of workers’ self-govern- 
ment, constitutional reform, and federalism take them completely at face value 
as though they were really autonomous and avoid any mention whatsoever of 
the Communist Party which takes all the decisions and pulls all the strings. 
One of the few contributions of value is a short paper by Jeanne Hersch, 
Professor of Philosophy at Geneva University. Her analysis of what she calls the 
‘enlightened optimism’ implicit in Communist philosophy, together with the 
irrational and contradictory results it produces in practice, is a model of lucidity ; 
itis a pity that none of the discussion it must certainly have evoked has been 
reproduced. Her thesis that the response elicited by the Communist challenge 
to the West contains two contradictory elements—the impulse to justify the 
status quo at all costs, and greater self-awareness and self-criticism—is really 
illuminating. But her paper is a small oasis which sets off the aridity of most of 
the material reproduced. By and large the symposia merely show that in East- 
West relations good intentions can lead in quite disastrous directions. 
ALFRED SHERMAN 


U.S.S.R. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 1919-1943: Documents. Vol. 11: 1923-1928. 
Selected and ed. by Jane Degras. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1960. 
xiv-+-584 pp. Index. 8os. 

DocuMENTs are the stuff of history, and without them serious historical work 
becomes extremely complicated if not impossible. Official Soviet historians have 
tinkered so outrageously with the history of Communism, both at home and 
abroad, that Mrs Degras has done future students of International Communism 
an invaluable service by tracking down and making this selection of essential 
documents available for further study. Apart from the documents automatically 
published in Inprekorr, the journal of the Executive Committee of the Comintern, 
many of these documents are by no means easy te locate. Mrs Degras has 
travelled widely in search of them and in the Trotsky Archives at Harvard, for 
example, found much valuable material. 

Mrs Degras’s editorial notes are a model of crisp precision and wide accurate 
knowledge. Her close familiarity with the literature of this field also enables 
her to look before and after an event and to present it in a full rounded context. 
She has therefore produced a most valuable reference work, well indexed and 
with useful lists of bibliographical sources. 

This volume covers some very interesting phases of International Communist 
history, opening with the entry of the French troops into the Ruhr in January 
1923, which at once alerted Moscow. This was followed by the abortive Com- 
munist rising in Germany and the ensuing squabbles about policy both in the 
Comintern and the Russian C.P. These were the years of the early united front 
tactics which led to the Anglo-Russian T.U. Committee and the more important 
and disastrous alliance with the Kuomintang. The failure of these tactics 
resulted in a resumption of militant class-war policy in 1928. 

For the student of politics, this volume of documents has far more than an 
academic interest; many of the theses and ideas expounded originally in the 
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Comintern are likely to have a more serious impact on world affairs now that 
Soviet bloc policies are backed by a military/economic horsepower they entirely 
lacked in the ’twenties. Unfortunately for the student of these matters, no 
documents of substance are now issued about meetings of the international 
Communist Parties in Moscow or elsewhere. All that emerged from last autumn’s 
session of eighty-one parties was an innocuous communiqué and a statement 
which scarcely reflected the essence of the conference’s discussions. 

The ‘Friendship University’ in Moscow opened its doors to students from 
Asia and Africa last October. It had of course a predecessor of which a Comin- 
tern official wrote in 1924: 


The whole world knows of the existence in Moscow of the Communist University of 
the Toilers of the East. Its students occupied and occupy many of the responsible 
posts of the Chinese revolution . . . there are many Moscow agents now in capitalist 
and colonial countries (p. 182). 


One may well ask how far this pattern of history will repeat itself. 

In reading this volume one is struck by the intellectual stagnation of Com- 
munism and how little its ideological armoury has developed since the days of 
the Comintern. C.G 


THE GREAT CONTEST: Russia and the West. By Isaac Deutscher. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. vii+-86 pp. Index. ros. 6d. 

Tue four lectures reprinted here deal with some major aspects of Soviet policy, 
old and new. Though some of Mr Deutscher’s views and assumptions can scarcely 
be accepted at their face value, his book is always stimulating and very readable, 

Mr Deutscher is I think at his best in dealing with the Stalinist period of 
misrule. He has caught the essence of the Stalinist dictatorship in grim and 
realistic phrases that are indelible. He is so exhilarated by the ‘momentous 
changes’ he sees in Khrushchev’s Russia that in many cases he greatly exag- 
gerates the rate of actual progress. ‘Watching the horizon,’ he says, ‘one gets 
the feeling ...of the approach of something like an historic act of birth, 
Russia is once again pregnant with new, world shattering thoughts and ideas’ 
(p. 39). If he lived in Russia for some time, I think his rapture might be con- 
siderably subdued and his feeling for the country would be much more sensitive 
and true. It is doubtful, for example; whether, as he says, ‘Marxism has entered 
into the very core of the national consciousness’ (p. 33), or that absolutist 
Government is withering away as Mr Deutscher implies (p. 73). Though the 
terror has disappeared, the monopoly of political power of the C.P.S.U. is as 
unchallenged and strong as ever. 

In his assessment of Soviet foreign policy, which has many points of interest, 
Mr Deutscher attributes great importance to the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid (C.M.E.A.) and believes that as a result of the integration of the economies 
of the Eastern bloc a Socialist Commonwealth is in the making. C.M.E.A. in 
fact is far from being the smooth efficient instrument of economic integration 
described here; integration of the Eastern economies has not in fact proceeded 
very far and economic friction and frontier—customs difficulties are still familiar 
in this socialist area. Mr Deutscher believes that Mr Khrushchev is sincere in 
his desire for general disarmament and an international détente, and that the 
preservation of the international status quo is essential for these aims. The 
Soviet Government will not try to expand its influence through physical con- 
quest but by its rapidly expanding economic potential. In a word, Soviet 
diplomacy seeks to ‘freeze’ the present demarcation lines between the blocs to 
gain time for ‘the decisive and open contest with the West’ (p. 56). By then 
the popular appeal of Communism will have become much greater, if not 
‘irresistible’, according to Mr Deutscher, who on this point echoes Mr Khrush- 
chev’s prognosis. Both in his description of C.M.E.A. and in the picture of 
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Soviet economic and social development in the Soviet Union, however, Mr 
Deutscher often lets his imagination run away with him. No more in the Soviet 
Union than in the West are workers at the present time ‘trained in several skills’ 
soas to be able to shift from job to job, as he asserts (p. 24). This is undoubtedly 
the planned aim but it is not yet the reason why automation does not cause 
wuemployment in the Soviet Union. I also wonder what the grounds are for the 
statement that the employment of atomic energy in industry is a matter of 
greater urgency in Russia than in the West (p. 74). 

Being prone to over-state his case, Mr Deutscher’s confident assertions must 
be carefully analysed as he has a tantalizing facility for confusing fact and 
assumption. .G. 
RUSSIANS AS PEOPLE. By Wright Miller. London, Phoenix House, 1960. 205 pp. 

Illus. Index. 25s. 

THE spate of books on Russia since the war has somehow failed to give us an 
impression of the people and their daily lives. This gap has now—as far as the 
Russians proper are concerned—been largely filled by Mr Miller in his engaging 
and unpretentious study. A sharp observer, with a sympathetic eye and ear 
for the people and the language and a sound knowledge of their historical and 
social background, the author builds up a tangible picture of their behaviour, 
morals, and tastes, old and new. He interprets their traditions and character 
with all the faults and endearing features, less touched by political influences 
and pressures than might be thought. His vivid description of the landscape and 
the climate with its grim winter and intoxicating spring add to the pleasure of 
reading the book. 

Mr Miller is, however, open to question when, for example, he speaks of the 
nebulous sobornost (‘congregationalness’) and a general Russian ‘community’ 
feeling; of continuity of tradition as expressed, inter alia, in a return to pre- 
revolutionary manners, i.e. aspects of social groupings and changing social 
structure. The use of terms such as caste, class, Communism is also not helpful 
without definition and/or qualification. But these are perhaps minor objections 
and will not detract from the general appeal and value of the book. 

MARGARET DEWAR 


US.S.R.: its people, its society, its culture. By Thomas Fitzsimmons and others. 
New Haven, Conn., Human Relations Area Files, 1960. 590 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. $8.50. 


TuIs is very largely the same book which I reviewed here in April 1958 under 
the title RSFSR. It is now expanded to cover the whole of the Soviet Union, 
is printed by normal methods, and is published in a normal hard cover. 

I have not seen any book published since then which has caused me to revise 
my opinion that the present volume (or its earlier version) is the best single work 
in English about the Soviet Union. The objective, sociological approach re- 
mains. The multiple authorship which is responsible for specialized knowledge 
and accuracy has been, as before, most skilfully edited to make a book which is 
not only a standard work of reference but can also be read straight through with 
pleasure. The average reader should gather, particularly from its brief treat- 
ment of certain matters such as philosophy, the significance for a view of the 
U.S.S.R. of various subjects which he might otherwise consider to lie outside his 
normal interests. 

The new book has been brought well up to date on such matters as educa- 
tional policy, labour discipline, consumer goods, and the intelligentsia. Sections 
dealing with the non-Russian parts of the Soviet Union have been added under 
such headings as ‘Family’, ‘Religion’, or ‘Values and Patterns of Living’, and 
there is a 60-page appendix of summary information on the peoples and 

1 International Affairs, April 1958, p. 239. 
K 
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languages of the U.S.S.R. In spite of these additions, the result, after some skil- 
ful cutting, is a slightly shorter book than RSFSR, which may still be regarded 


as a slightly more scholarly work. (I understand that it is now, unfortunately, | 
out of print.) U.S.S.R. (the editor’s preface to which is dated November 1959) 


is not quite up to date on the state of the peasants, nor on television, but these 
are comparatively small defects. It is excellent news that publication of the 
book in England is expected some time during 1961. WRIGHT MILLER 


SOVIET FoREIGN PoLicy 1917-1941. By George F. Kennan. London, New York, 


Toronto, D. Van Nostrand, 1960. 191 pp. Bibliog. Index. (An Anvil Original 
under the general editorship of Louis L. Snyder.) gs. 6d. $1.25. In Canada | 


$1.35. 
Tus ‘Anvil Original’ is a scoop many publishers might envy Van Nostrand: 
even in this era of paperbacks, they seldom launch a first-class work on a subject 
of such political importance as ‘Soviet Foreign Policy’. But in this brief incisive 
text Dr Kennan has condensed the fruit of years of special study and close 
diplomatic observation of Soviet foreign policy. He believes that summaries of 


this kind have a place in the historical literature of Soviet foreign policy and he | 


is undoubtedly right. His excellent analysis will earn the gratitude of all non- 
specialist readers and even of many specialists wishing rapidly to refresh their 
memories of pre-war Soviet foreign policies. 

Nothing of significance is lacking to make this little book a most useful back- 
cloth (1917-41) to Soviet policy today. The inclusion of a documentary section 
is greatly to be welcomed for it will familiarize many readers with the peculiarly 
militant jargon of Marxist diplomacy from Lenin to Khrushchev. Inevitably, 
in a compressed text of this kind the full enormity of some of the more odious 
Soviet actions is dimmed, e.g. the Spanish Civil War murders and the Stalin/ 
Molotov pressure tactics against Finland in 1939-40. 

At a time when Leninist sanction is constantly invoked for Mr Khrushchev’s 
‘peaceful co-existence’ and ‘peace’ policies, it is useful to be reminded of the 
essential link between peace and revolution in Lenin’s thought, but whereas 
Lenin was usually quite frank in admitting the aims of his peace policies, his 
successors now resort to disingenuous camouflage of the same aims. 

Mr Kennan’s arresting comparison of Lenin and Stalin is perhaps open to 
criticism on one or two points. Stalin, he says, ‘never ceased’ to suspect his 
domestic rivals of making common cause against him with the leaders of the 
foreign Communist Parties, especially those of the powerful German party, and 
suggests that this was the reason why he hesitated to encourage foreign Com- 
munist Parties to seize power (p. 54). ‘His nightmare, throughout the period of 
his rule, was isolation and repudiation within the movement itself by people 
better educated and more cosmopolitan thar himself’ (p. 54). But surely these 
fears died with the elimination of the old Bo'sheviks in the 1936-8 purges, while 
Stalin’s attitude to revolution depended as much on circumstances as on pet- 
sonal elements in the respective Communist Parties. It might also be objected 
that the sinister significance of Soviet territorial demands on Finland in the 
autumn of 1939 does not clearly emerge from Dr Kennan’s account of the 
negotiations (p. 106). ‘Soviet demands, even at this late date,’ he says, ‘were 
neither unreasonable nor inflexible’ (ibid.). Some (including this reviewer) 
would regard any Soviet territorial demands on a small weak neighbour as 
unjustifiable. 


Diz SOWJETUNION ALS ENTWICKLUNGSLAND. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, 
Alfred Metzner Verlag for Studiengesellschaft fiir wirtschaftliche Entwick- 
lung e.V., Hamburg, 1960. 71 pp. Map. Tables. Diagrams. DM 7.80. 


Tuis is a short study of the industrial and technical background underlying the | 


Seven-Year Plan. It covers in detail the development of the fuel, power, and 
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chemical industries, as well as less familiar aspects of Soviet economy, such as 
the reorganization of existing industrial units, the introduction of complete 
automation and mechanization, and the eastward shift in the distribution of 
industrial production. There is a very good chapter on the role which the col- 
lective farm funds are expected to play in the development of rural industries 
and capital construction in the countryside. The second part deals with the 
difficulties experienced by the Soviet economy and the means adopted to over- 
come them. The book is based on an exceptionally wide reading of the Soviet 
general and economic press and periodicals. Every statement in the text is 
supported by a reference to the appropriate Soviet publication. L. Botr 


Les MOUVEMENTS NATIONAUX CHEZ LES MUSULMANS DE RussIE: Le ‘Sultanga- 
lievisme’ au Tatarstan. By Alexandre Bennigsen and Chantal Quelquejay. 
Preface by Roger Portal. Paris, The Hague, Mouton for the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, Sixiéme Section, Sciences Economiques et 
Sociales, 1960. 285 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. (Société et Idéologies, 2nd 
series: Documents et Témoignages 3.) NF 22. 


Tuis is the first volume of a series of studies of national movements among the 
Muslims of Russia. It is primarily devoted to the growth of Tatar nationalism 
and particularly to the theory and movement initiated by Mir Sayyid Sultan 
Ali-oglu, or Sultan Galiyev as he is always known in Russian writing. The study 
of ‘sultangaliyevism’ forms a fitting introduction to the whole series, since, in 
the opinion of the authors, part of Sultan Galiyev’s ideology now forms the basis 
of Communist thinking among the Muslim intelligentsia of the Soviet Union. 
This ideology centred round a conviction that the exclusively German or Russian 
interpretation of Marxism was in the first place unsuited to the Muslim world, 
and secondly that it would eventually become obscured by greater Russian 
chauvinism. 

Although as a Communist Sultan Galiyev was opposed to all religion, his 
ideas were bound up with Islamic tradition and he aimed at modifying Com- 
munism as conceived for the industrial West in order to render it applicable to 
the fundamentally agrarian society of Asia. Originally an important figure in 
the Communist hierarchy, Sultan Galiyev’s ideas eventually came to be regarded 
as counter-revolutionary; arrested in 1923, he finally disappeared in 1929. 

The authors have brought to their work an exceedingly rare combination of 
knowledge: familiarity with the Muslim world and with the relevant Asian 
languages as well as with Russian, and a profound knowledge of Soviet affairs 
and Communist ideology. The result is a study which will be of the greatest 
value to students not only of the fortunes of the Muslims of Russia and the 
Soviet Union, but also of the development of nationalism in the Muslim world 
in general. In their interesting and suggestive conclusion (pp. 195-9) the authors 
expound their view that ‘the convinced Communists’ among the Muslim intel- 
ligentsia of the U.S.S.R., dis-islamized and Marxist though they are, are un- 
likely to remain satisfied with political autonomy within the framework of the 
Soviet federal system. They aim at developing their governments and their 
cultures on their own rather than on Soviet Russian lines. To show that the 
central Party authorities are aware and apprehensive of what they believe to be 
Muslim nationalist tendencies, the Conclusion quotes effectively from an article 
in the Moscow Kommunist of August 1958. Whether such dangerous notions— 
if indeed they exist—would have any chance of success is, of course, a very 
different matter. 

The book is exceedingly well documented from a store of rare source material, 
most of which has never been examined before. There is an interesting photo- 
graph of Sultan Galiyev and translations of a number of his writings. 

GEOFFREY WHEELER 
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SOVIET COEXISTENCE STRATEGY: A Case Study of Experience in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. By Alfred P. Fernbach. Foreword by Rudolph 
Faupl. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1960. v-+-63 pp. 

THE thesis of this booklet is that the Soviet Union’s sole aim in rejoining the 

I.L.O. in 1954 was to have yet another platform for propaganda. From Mr 

Fernbach’s deadpan account of the sort of speeches made and resolutions 

tabled by Soviet delegates and the sort of delegates sent—the chief Soviet 

spokesman has usually been Mr Arutyunyan, witty, master of invective, but 
hardly one to entrust with constructive suggestions—the thesis seems unim- 
peachable. 

But it also emerges clearly that the Soviet delegates’ task was made easier 
than usual for them by the peculiar constitution of the I.L.O.—which lays down 
that each member State’s delegation to the annual conference shall consist of 
two Government representatives and two persons representing workers and 
employers respectively—and by the behaviour of the ‘Western’ employers’ re- 
presentatives, who first (reasonably) questioned whether Soviet employers were 
independent of the Soviet Government and then, having been outvoted in the 
Credentials Committee, childishly refused to admit them to their cosy capitalist 
caucus. 

Mr Fernbach maintains an honourable poker face, and does not discuss 
whether this ludicrous situation need ever have arisen. But the incompatibility 
between the I.L.O.’s aspiration to universality of membership and its tripartite 
structure, tailored to pre-1914 capitalism, has been obvious since at least 1927, 
when there was a rumpus about the Italian (Fascist) workers’ credentials. Did 
the I.L.O. officials never think of some re-modelling during their war-time exile 
in Canada? E. F. JACKSON 


On UNDERSTANDING Russia. By F. Cyril James. Toronto University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. ix-63 pp. Map. Tables. 24s. 

On Understanding Russia is a most misleading title. The book, mainly based on 
a month’s visit to the U.S.S.R., deals with a narrow section of Soviet life. It 
describes the organization of Soviet higher education, the composition, distribu- 
tion, and salaries of staff and students. There are also short chapters on culture 
and religion. The book is a reprint of a series of articles written originally fora 
Canadian paper, with the addition of some statistical information. There are 
some obvious minor inaccuracies in the text and one startling omission. In dis- 
cussing the latest school reform the author gives the impression that the dura- 
tion of compulsory school attendance has remained unchanged or has even been 
increased by a year. In fact, however, one of the most significant features of the 
reform is the fact that the ideal of a ten-year compulsory schooling has been given 
up and that of an eight-year school officially adopted. L. Bott 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Tue Istamic Near East. Ed. by Douglas Grant. University of Toronto Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. pp. 165-296. (University of Toronto 
Quarterly, 4.) 20s. 

THE annual supplements of which this book is one are collections of essays ona 

single topic. In the first three produced, the topic was a limited one, and each 

essayist illuminated it from a different angle. This time, the subject chosen is 
so immense that it constrains the editor to pick the, best writers he knows and 
put up with isolated fragments of instruction. Thus Sir Hamilton Gibb, who 
cannot pick up his pen without being stimulating, speculates on the future pat- 
tern of Arab politics and society, and Dr A. A. A. Fyzee analyses the teaching of 
Abul Kalam Azad on the Quran, 
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To the other six essays (five of which deal with Turkey and Persia) there is 
more of an editorial pattern. This aims at setting a potted modern history for 
newcomers side by side with an analysis of one modern literary art form— 
poetry in Persia, the novel in Turkey. An additional essay on Turkey deals with 
religious observance today. The essay on Persian poetry is a brave attempt to 
give a non-linguist an idea of its nature. A final essay on modern Arabic litera- 
ture devotes too much space to origins that are fairly familiar, and leaves itself 
no room to be enlightening about the writers of today. 

The book gives in a piecemeal way an impression of the mental uneasiness and 
introspection that prevail everywhere (except in Turkey) among a generation 
that has shed old customs, that spurns imitation of foreign ones, and that has 
as yet found no design for living of its own. ELIZABETH MONROE 


DIVIDE AND LosE: The Arab Revolt of 1955-1958. By Michael Ionides. London, 
Bles, 1960. 272 pp. Diagrams. Index. 21s. 

Tuis book, from the pen of an author quite unusually well equipped to write it, 
is sincere, interesting, and—for the most part all too sadly and saddeningly— 
revealing. Unlike many political essays, it is written with verve and liveliness, 
aided by ingenious diagrams (representing political forces) and, to meet the 
charge of hindsight, by contemporary diary-extracts. The theme is that of 
Arab politics, particularly in their relation to the West as well as inter se, during 
the decade ending in 1958: and of these the writer, as long-term Middle Eastern 
resident and senior official, engineer, military staff officer, and close and acute 
observer of events, can and does give a penetrating account, and almost a run- 
ning commentary, as they unfold. 

It is Mr Ionides’ thesis, substantiated by his interpretation of events and 
demonstrated attitudes year by year, that Western (notably including British) 
statesmen consistently and almost obstinately misconceived the Arab reaction 
to Britain’s methods of perpetuating (yet denying) her control; the nature of 
Arab nationalism and aspiration; the force of Arab public opinion; the Arabs’ 
attitude to Russia and her interventions ; and the essentially expansionist nature 
of Zionism as incorporated, after 1948, in the State of Israel and held by all 
Arabs, from that day to this, as their unique and menacing ‘public enemy no. 1’. 
With a whole series of such misconceptions, complicated rather than corrected 
by another but differing series in the State Department, it could not be surpris- 
ing that Great Britain, as Mr Ionides finds, made a sorry mess of her Middle 
Eastern policies, and ended by losing almost all of such position (once so digni- 
fied and eminent) as she had had. So stated and so interpreted, it cannot but 
tread as a sad story of misunderstanding, ineptitude, and failure. 

As must be so in every political exposé which seeks to interest and to con- 
vince, the Ionides version of events may be found over-simplified, at times too 
sweeping in its judgments, too unkind; and readers who agree with most of 
what he says (as very many will be forced to do, however reluctantly) may yet 
feel that in places there were saving graces, intelligent strivings, and passable 
policies alternative to those which appeal to the writer. Nor, almost certainly, 
was Arab public opinion—in Iraq, for instance, on the subject of Nuri Sa‘id and 
his policy—always so overwhelmingly one-sided as he suggests. 

And even when a line was taken by the British Government in more or less 
demonstrable conflict with British interests as well as Arab desires, there were 
not always lacking those in Great Britain (as well as in Baghdad) who realised 
this; but the compulsions of other and more potent elements in world politics, 
such as American, Russian, or French demands or obsessions, and even the 
exigencies of party politics at home (including back-bench diehards, strategic 
pundits, sectional pressure-groups, Treasury niggards), could often—and will 
again, as long as politics remain the unhappy and unfree ‘art of the possible’— 
distract and divert what could otherwise have been wiser attitudes. With 
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‘democracy’ at home, and dependence on powerful but too fallible friends 
abroad, it is unlikely that the paths of enlightenment in Arab affairs will always, 
even after all our bitter lessons, be trodden by harassed ministers in Whitehall, 
while among our general public almost as much nonsense as ever is still talked 
and written on Middle Eastern issues. In partial correction of this, one hopes 
that Mr Ionides’ excellent essay will be widely read. S. H. Loncrice 


ALGERIA: Rebellion and Revolution. By Joan Gillespie. London, Ernest Benn, 
1960. xiv + 208 pp. Maps. Index. (Nations of the Modern World Series.) 
275. 

It comes as a surprise to find this book in the list of a long-established series 

dealing with nations recognized in their own right; for Algeria: Rebellion and 

Revolution deals with a nation yet unborn. This book is, in fact, an account of 

the Algerian rebellion rather than of Algeria as a country. This does not, how- 

ever, detract from its value. The late Dr Gillespie has left one of the best books 
on the Algerian question, and the best, so far, in English. 

The balance is reasonable: the first 40 pages or so deal with the fundamentals 
of the Algerian problem—the colon, the Algerian, and the ungrateful soil that is 
called upon to support them both; a further 70 pages cover the beginnings of 
nationalism and the frustrations of trying to live within the French system; and 
the remainder of the book is devoted to the resort to force. A postscript, added 
after Dr Gillespie’s sudden death in Tunis in 1959, was written in part by her 
brother, Mr Kenyon Gillespie, and in part by Lorna Hahn of Temple University, 
Philadelphia; it covers events from early 1959 until, and including, the insurrec- 
tion of the barricades in Algiers in January 1960. 

Dr Gillespie wrote lucidly and readably. The most interesting portions of her 
book deal with the political and military organization of the Front de Libération 
Nationale and its army. It is interesting to note that the last book on the 
Algerian insurrection, Algeria in Turmoil,1 by Michael K. Clark, was also by an 
American but that its bias was in favour of the French, whereas Dr Gillespie’s 
was unmistakably in favour of the Muslim insurgents. Dr Gillespie is a far more 
objective writer than Mr Clark, but her bias found expression in much the same 
way as his: whereas Mr Clark found excuses for French tortures, Dr Gillespie 
does the same for Algerian terrorism, and in particular for the maiming of 
‘traitors’, of which she merely says (p. 122): 


This brutality resulted from the bitterness with which the FLN regarded those 
Muslims who helped the French, and the need to intimidate other would-be colla- 
borators. The practice declined during 1956, and since that time only selected 
‘traitors’ condemned beforehand by an FLN committee have been assassinated. 


It does not seem to have occurred to Dr Gillespie to use the incidence of 
terrorism against Algerian Muslims as a measure of the F.L.N.’s popular support. 
Such blemishes apart, however, this book is a valuable contribution to a 
subject that is imperfectly understood in this country—and indeed in France 
herself. BRIAN CROZIER 


La GUERRE D’ALGERIE. By Jules Roy. Paris, Julliard, 1960. 215 pp. NF 9. 

Tuis is an unusual and in places a very moving book. The author comes of 
Algerian settler parents and was brought up in that country. He is a well- 
known writer in French and has served with distinction as a colonel in the 
French armed forces. For all this, he has a profound sympathy with the Muslim 
nationalists and regards their rising as the natural result of the treatment which 
they have received. He brings this home by means of reminiscences of his youth, 
by an account of a recent journey through Algeria, and by his comments. ‘One 


1 New York, Praeger, 1959; London, Thames and Hudson, 1960. Reviewed in nter- 
national Affairs, July 1960, p. 395. 
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of my friends who was serving in the army,’ he writes in his preface, ‘saw the 
inmates of a regroupment centre stooping to drink from a gutter into which 
water was being poured from a tank. If they had been animals,’ he comments, 
‘a trough would have been provided for them.’ His sincerity comes through the 
air of cynicism which is introduced by the use of army slang. The account of his 
night journey along the fortified fence between Algeria and Morocco and his 
conversation with the captain who escorted him is highly poetic as well as grim. 
He seems to hope to bring the two sides together by a sort of shock treatment; 
and to agree with General de Gaulle that sufficient indications of good intentions 
have now been given to justify the F.L.N. in abandoning the armed struggle and 
in trusting to French good faith to realise the independence which he regards 
as inevitable. NEVILL BARBOUR 


NASSER’S NEw Eeyrt: A Critical Analysis. By Keith Wheelock. New York, 


Praeger; London, Stevens (Atlantic Books), 1960. vii + 326 pp. Map. 
Index. 30s. 


Mr WHEELOCK is a young American research worker who visited Egypt five 
times between 1953 and 1958, interviewed scores of officials, and took a great 
many notes. His book is a monument of critical diligence and convincingly 
portrays President Nasser as an honest patriot who has done Egypt a great 
service but whose Arab policy has been a failure. 

Its faults are that it is turgid and jargon-ridden: one looks in vain for evi- 
dence of a fresh eye or an original viewpoint. Too much of it is written in the 
style of ‘With the shift from village to city life, many of the traditiona! social 
values fell by the wayside, and the materialism of the city replaced the spiritual- 
ism of the rural community’ (p. 111), which might as well have been written 
back home in Pennsylvania for the light it throws on modern Egypt. 

Mr Wheelock offers us no new frame within which to arrange the familiar 
facts. He just rolls out his assiduously gathered statistics and draws his gener- 
ally unexceptionable conclusions: “The future prospects for Egyptian agriculture 
are not encouraging . . .’ (p. 107); ‘There is no quick or easy solution for Egypt’s 
social problems . . .’ (p. 136) ; ‘It is impossible to blink the fact that the military, 
even after becoming civilians, expect and often receive special treatment’ 
(p. 135); ‘Egypt will be fortunate, at least over the short run, to maintain her 
existing standard of living . . .” (p. 172); ‘There is no assurance that the High 
Dam, as originally conceived, will ever be completed . . .’ (p. 205). 

The strength of the book is the information on domestic problems which 
Mr Wheelock derived from his many interviews with Egyptians, but even his 
chapters on economics, industrialization, and land reform read less like economic 
analysis and more like lists of unrelated facts and statistics. Its weakness is the 
cursory treatment of Nasser’s Arab policy, although Mr Wheelock believes this 
to be the flaw in the President’s success story. 


In 1954, when Egypt represented a liberal force in the Arab world, Nasser could well 
have afforded to be charitable to his Arab neighbours. ... Instead he embarked 
upon a destructive policy, ostensibly to make his dream of a single Arab nation a 
reality. In this, however, he failed. ... His ultimate success will depend on the 


extent to which he will subordinate his personal ambition for the well-being of his 
Arab ‘brothers’ (pp. 281, 282). 


It is a pity Mr Wheelock did not go on to explore in detail Egypt’s relations 
with her neighbours. He writes, for instance, that ‘Opposition to Israel provided 
iunifying force within the Arab world culminating in the Arab collective 
xeurity Pact of 1950’ (p. 207). This is at best a half-truth. The Pact was an 
fgyptian device to forestall an Iraqi—Syrian alliance: far from being a symbol 
i Arab unity, it was a weapon in the inter-Arab struggle. In the event, Iraq 
talled for two years before ratifying it and it remained a dead letter. Similarly, 
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Mr Wheelock dismisses in a paragraph (p. 258) the factors leading up to the 
Syrian—Egyptian Union, surely a landmark in Nasser’s career deserving more 
careful attention. PATRICK SEALE 


SUN AND SHADOW AT Aswan: A Commentary on dams and reservoirs on the 
Nile at Aswan, yesterday, today and perhaps tomorrow. By Herbert 
Addison. London, Chapman & Hall, 1959. 166 pp. Maps. Index. 18s. 


ALTHOUGH Egypt is usually ranked as an under-developed country, its economic 
life is as highly organized as that of any other nation in the world. It depends 
on agriculture. Everything that grows out of the soil has to be irrigated. Every 
drop of irrigation water has to be organized in its course down the river, into 
the canals, on to the fields, and the residue has to be collected in small drains, 
then big ones, and then into the sea. The Aswan Dam is the chief controlling 
instrument. 

But the dam gives only partial control. A lot of water still escapes in flood 
time to the sea which might go on to the land to grow crops to eat and sell. 
Surely it would be one of the most exciting achievements of man to bring one 
of the world’s greatest rivers under such complete regulation that hardly a drop 
goes wasted. 

Mr Addison’s story of fifty years of steady advance puts the Aswan Dam in 
the footlights. It is a story of homo faber’s determination to build and improve, 
of the engineer’s faith in novel ways of building, of bitter controversy between 
the experts—but always ending, each time, in one more step forward. The 
original dam, started in 1899, has been twice heightened, the reservoir capacity 
twice enlarged. Now the engineers are face to face with the ultimate step to 
gain complete control of the Nile. How is it to be done? By the High Dam at 
Aswan, or by a series of other dams, higher up the river system? There is plenty 
of room for technical and economic argument here, and Mr Addison gives us a 
lively taste of it. 

There could hardly have been a more stimulating challenge to those Western 
Powers, especially America and Great Britain, who have so insistently pro- 
claimed their belief that modern technical and capital aid must be directed to 
help the under-developed to raise their standard of living. There never was a 
better test case, and they fell down on it. For some reason which Mr Addison 
finds inexplicable, both America and Britain committed a palpable breach of 
faith in regard to aid promised for the Aswan High Dam. 

Why is it that in our generation ‘dams are dull’?—the question runs right 
through the book. Why does the modern homo poeta so often despise homo faber 
and all his works? Leonardo da Vinci was both at once, and master of each. 
But nowadays, homo poeta all too often talks with contempt of the manifesta- 
tions of engineering and technology, reviles the builders of the Aswan Dam for 
their supposed utilitarian greed, and gets excited about the Dam only when it 
can be used as a weapon in the clash of political ideas and purposes, neither 
knowing nor caring what sort of a thing the High Dam really is, what it is for, 
and why people want it. The spirit of enthusiasm in the doing of great works 
of improvement seems to have been squeezed out by the modern thinkers 
obsession with what Mr Addison calls the ‘doleful . . . letter D . . . the domina- 
tion of decay, doubt, despair, disintegration, decline, disillusion, dissolution’. 

Mr Addison quotes M. Jacques Maritain: ‘ “homo faber carries homo poeta on 
his shoulders” ’. Mr Addison’s book is much more than a plain story of great 
engineering achievement. It is a testimony to all those who are determined to 
go on building and improving because it is a good thing to do, even though they 
have to carry on their shoulders the dismal doubters who hide themselves in the 
ruins of past glories, finding there no answer to the new world into which 
scientific discovery has plunged us, sheltering themselves from the heat of the 
sun in the shadow of despair. M. G. IONIDES 
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THE POWER STRUGGLE IN IRAQ. By Benjamin Shwadran. New York, Council 

for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1960. viii + 90 pp. Bibliog. $2. 
PROFESSOR SHWADRAN’S booklet on the first twenty-one months of the Qasim 
regime in Iraq is a fair-minded summary of the events as generally reported in 
the press. ‘It is not intended,’ as he makes clear, ‘to be a sophisticated discussion 
for those who specialize in Iraqi affairs in particular, or in Middle Eastern affairs 
in general’ (p. vii). His thesis is that the power struggle in Iraq should be 
appraised on its own terms, as a valid subject for analysis per se, without trying 
to fit it into the overall pattern of East-West conflict or evaluating it by 
Western standards. 

He introduces the major personalities, reviews the Arif affair, the Mosul 
revolt, the Kirkuk massacres, the attempt on Qasim’s life, and justly recognizes 
that Syria, before as after the Iraq revolution, was the battleground on which 
Iraq and Egypt fought for domination. There are brief chapters on Mahdawi 
and his People’s Court, the new regime’s economic plans, and the policies of the 
great Powers in Iraq (although here he is perhaps guilty of exaggerating the 
success of Soviet penetration and underestimating the effectiveness of Western 
policies, which he alleges ‘served neither principle nor expediency’). 

Professor Shwadran asks many of the right questions even if the information 
is still too scanty to give them a definitive answer. What were Qasim’s original 
intentions towards Arab unity of the Nasser variety? Did he double-cross Arif 
and his friends? (On this latter point his tentative verdict is that Qasim ‘took 
advantage of their enthusiasm for the Nasser-type unity and let them believe 
that he was with them in their drive for a union with the UAR’ (p. 27).) Power, 
he concludes, lies with the Army. “The army maintained the Hashimite regime, 
and it was the army that brought Qasim to power, and as long as he has the 
army’s support, Qasim will remain in control of Iraq’ (p. 87). 


PATRICK SEALE 


THE STRUGGLE FOR ARAB INDEPENDENCE: Western Diplomacy and the Rise 
and Fall of Faisal’s Kingdom in Syria. By Zeine N. Zeine. Beirut, Khayats, 
1960. xiii + 297 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. LL. 17.50. $5.50. 40s. 

Tuts scholarly work on the attempt to secure for Faisal and Syria better terms 
than the French eventually accorded draws to a considerable extent on archives 
hitherto untapped, notably those of the Maronite Patriarchate. It may not 
furnish any startlingly new facts, but it gives a full and interesting account of 
the period. One sympathizes with Faisal, wanting an American or a British 
mandéte and even drawing closer to Weizmann as a possible ally against the 
French. The French negotiators however excite some sympathy too. They 
were watched jealously by the French public, anxious about France’s tradi- 
tional interests in the Levant; and, on the other hand, having modified the 
Sykes—Picot Agreement in Britain’s favour in two respects, by giving up Mosul 
and accepting a British-controlled Palestine in place of a smaller area under 
international control, they expected sympathy, if not help, instead of self- 
righteous advice. The French may be excused if, when the British later found 
themselves in a mess in Iraq, they thought that it served us right. As to that 
mess, it is interesting to know, from a conversation the author had with an Iraqi 
officer, that the attack on Tel Afar (Mosul), in which two British political officers 
without any troops in support were killed, was financed by Faisal. 

The most striking feature of the book is the magnanimous chapter in which 
the author tries to explain, without condoning, the maze of contradictions and 
misunderstandings in which the Allies, and in particular Britain, involved them- 
selves, and regrets the indifference to the moral law in international affairs. If 
he had pieced together two facts which he gives he would have found even 
President Wilson deep in self-contradiction. In January 1919 the President was 
declaring impatiently that with Americans what counted was the consent of the 
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governed, but in May he gave to the Zionist Organization the strongest assur- 
ances of his continued support of the Balfour Declaration. R. W. BULLARD 


THE History oF MopERN IRAN: An Interpretation. By Joseph M. Upton. 
Cambridge, Mass., Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. vi + 163 pp. Map. Bibliog. (Har- 
vard Middle Eastern Monograph Series. II.) 32s. 


In setting out to ‘present an interpretation of the recent history of Iran based 
upon characteristics of Iranian society’ the author draws on long acquaintance 
with the subject, including fourteen years ‘intermittent residence’ in Persia. He 
also draws on a wide range of books, but his list has a very serious omission: the 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull. That is doubtless why, although he writes about 
foreign ‘intervention, interference, or influence’, he does not examine the car- 
dinal question of the invasion of neutral Persia by British and Soviet forces in 
1941. The issue is important, the attitude of the United States remarkable. As 
Cordell Hull shows, the United States Government, far from deprecating the 
invasion, received coldly Persian protests before and after the event, advised 
Riza Shah to help and not hinder the Allies, and hastened to send help to Russia 
through Persia. The author’s treatment of the Musaddigq episode is vitiated by 
his failure to mention his dismissal of the Senate and his dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies on the strength of a so-called plebiscite. Had he dealt with 
these facts he might have hesitated to describe General Zahedi’s armed struggle 
against Musaddiq as a coup d’état. Musaddiq offered armed resistance to the 
Shah’s constitutional action in appointing Zahedi Prime Minister, and he did 
this because the legal remedy, viz., to secure from the Chamber a vote of no- 
confidence in Zahedi, had been closed to him by his rashness in dissolving the 
Chamber. 

There is much useful information in this book about the life and work and 
character of the Persian people. The notes are copious and interesting, and if 
there is no index the omission is perhaps designed to keep down the price of this 
relatively inexpensive volume. R. W. BuLLARD 


IRAN: als Entwicklungsland. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner for 
Studiengesellschaft fiir wirtschaftliche Entwicklung e.V., Hamburg, 1959. 
43 pp. Tables. DM 4.80. 


THE study of development has become fashionable in Western Germany since 
banking credit is now more readily available than could be foreseen when 
domestic reconstruction ranked highest among the country’s priorities. 

In its review of Iran as a developing country, the Study Association for 
Economic Development in Hamburg draws comfort from the fact that Germany 
is not bedevilled with the legacy of having been a colonial Power. The blissful 
ignorance of colonial problems hardly justifies the association’s all too sketchy 
review of so important a country as Iran. Although its mineral oils yield large 
royalties, it is endowed far less richly with natural resources than some other 
countries of the area. The development of energy, irrigation, and industry will 
thus require much foreign financial and technical aid. It must be hoped that 
this will be based on better briefing than that provided by the Study Association 
in Hamburg. The German economic mission to Iran would seem to have had no 
access to any other studies before submitting its observations, which are in- 
corporated in this slim volume. W. K. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN LEBANON. By Arthur E. Mills. The American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, 1959. xiii + 154 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 


THERE is a widely held belief in Lebanon that God alone knows how the economy 
works and that to tamper with it is to court disaster. Professor Arthur Mills of 
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the American University of Beirut’s Department of Business Administration 
has made a frontal assault on this legend. In this admirable little book, he 
dissects the ‘Lebanese miracle’, analyses in detail the dual impact of the en- 
vironment and of State policy on industry and commerce, and draws a number 
of lessons which might well engage the attention not only of local entrepreneurs 
but also of anyone trading with the Middle East or considering setting up manu- 
facturing facilities in the area. 

Mr Mills dwells mainly on the new field of manufacturing industry which has 
made some headway since the war in the face of inexperience and many social 
obstacles, but which has failed to maintain the momentum of its growth. 
Locally, this has been variously blamed on the small size of the markets available, 
on the scarcity of institutions providing funds, on the high cost of fuel, power, 
and transport, on the insufficiency of protection against foreign rivals, and on the 
prejudices of consumers against locally-produced goods. But, Mr Mills asks, 
how far may the failure be due to inefficiency, to shortcomings in industrialists 
themselves as managers? The same argument is applied to the trading com- 
munity. He points out that there was in 1958 (as in 1905) only one govern- 
mental vocational school in Lebanon, adding that ‘the official failure to provide 
technical and supervisory training for the growing industries, commercial under- 
takings and administrative departments within the Government itself appears 
incredible to a Western observer’ (p. 43). 

But Mr Mills’ book is more than a plea for greater efficiency in industry. It 
is an expert analysis, carefully related to case studies, of the many economic, 
technical, and sociological factors which make the Lebanese economy such a 
thorny and intricate field of inquiry. PATRICK SEALE 


SHAI: The Exploits of the Hagana Intelligence. By Efraim Dekel. New York, 
London, Thomas Yoseloff, 1959. 369 pp. $5. 35s. 

TuE word SHAT is composed of the initials of the Hebrew words Sherut Yediot 

or ‘intelligence service’; and this book is written by one of its chief intelligence 

officers. It deals with all aspects of the Hagana, the Jewish underground which, 

up to 1948, was sponsored secretly by the Zionist movement and by the 

Histadrut, the Palestine Jewish trade union movement. 

A whole section of the book is devoted to one of the most difficult problems 
that faced the Hagana—getting firearms. This was solved by purchase, by 
smuggling, by theft, and by manufacture. Mr Dekel also deals with the Hagana’s 
further problems in distributing the arms, in hiding them, and in removing them 
rapidly when SHAI got wind of an impending search. There was also the 
problem of training Hagana men in the use of fire-arms, when being caught by 
the police or army with an unlicensed weapon on the way to or from a secret 
firing range meant long terms of imprisonment. Much of the book is taken up 
with the battle of wits between SHAI and the Palestine Government’s C.1.D. 
Several secret letters from the police are reproduced in facsimile, all apparently 
genuine, but none of any sensational interest. 

Most of SHAI’s information came from Palestinian Jews. The vast majority 
of them owed greater allegiance to their own nationalist movement than to the 
Government of Palestine. (Palestine Arabs similarly owed prime allegiance to 
their own Arab nationalist movement.) No payments were consequently ever 
needed for Jewish services rendered to the Hagana: all its fighting men and its 
intelligence agents were part-time volunteers. In many cases Palestine Jewish 
civil servants also divulged secret information about their office activities to 
SHAI, either voluntarily or under pressure. Occasionally, the Hagana even 
managed to secure the appointment of its secret agents to key posts in the 
Palestine Government. Similarly, much of SHAI’s time was taken up in dis- 
covering and dealing with informers, Jewish, Arab, or British, against the 
Hagana. There was a special branch of SHAI that dealt with Arab agents, 
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largely to find out what was being planned by the Arab Nationalist movement, 
Another whole section of the book deals with the activities of SHAI during the 
Arab Rebellion of 1936-9. There is also a long section dealing with the struggle 
for Jewish immigration into Palestine. 

The book is composed of a series of examples, deliberately underwritten and 
sometimes even dull. It thus forms an interesting case book on the nature and 
methods of intelligence work based on the activities of many highly experienced 
men. The tone is one of self-satisfaction. As history, the account is over- 
simplified and—as might naturally be expected—one-sided. There is no index, 

EDWIN SAMUEL 


AFRICA 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 2 vols. By George H. T. Kimble. Vol. 1. Land and Livelihood. 
Vol. 2. Society and Polity. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1960. 
Vol. 1. 603 pp. Illus. Map. Tables. Vol. 2. 506 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. $15. 


A BRITISH reviewer uf Dr Kimble’s massive work on tropical Africa will in- 
evitably make comparisons with Lord Hailey’s African Survey. Each is the 
product of co-operative effort over a period of years distilled through the alembic 
of a powerful mind, and each sustained by the generosity of an American founda- 
tion. One cannot praise ‘Kimble on Africa’ more highly than to say it is fit to 
stand on the shelf beside ‘Hailey on Africa’. It is, however, a quite different 
book. Lord Hailey, who imposed his own personality on his team of assistants, 
is above all a British administrator, steeped in a tradition of responsibility, 
never for a moment unaware of the hard facts of politics and government. By 
these standards he judged the problems of other territories and the significance 
of other topics. Dr Kimble is a geographer, head of the Department at the 
University of Indiana, and is concerned with providing the people of the United 
States with the general knowledge they so sorely need ‘if U.S. leadership and 
experience are to count in the struggle of the peoples of Africa to reach in- 
dependence’. Kimble’s detachment—non-involvement one must say—enables 
him to take broader sweeps if not always to probe as deeply; and the balance 
between the territories of the dissolving empires is more evenly held by him than 
by Hailey. Those who have read the older British book may find the newer 
American book not more superficial but slighter, and this is probably an ad- 
vantage for the public at whom it is aimed. 

Dr Kimble’s Tropical Africa consists of two volumes elegantly produced and 
illustrated, with maps, tables, and schedules, brought up to a terminal date of 
‘the end of 1959 or early in 1960’, the total letterpress making about half that 
of Hailey’s enormous single volume. Among the contributors the names of Sir 
Philip Mitchell, Sir Bernard Keen, Professor B. J. Garnier, Dr Frank Debenham, 
Mr Kenneth Bradley, and the late Dr Leo Silberman may be noted. The con- 
tributors from other countries are not less expert. 

Volume I, Land and Livelihood, deals with the geographical background, the 
problems of population, agriculture and forestry, minerals and industry, com- 
munications (a notably interesting section), marketing, and conditions of labour. 
Volume II, Society and Polity, deals with social change, education and health, 
colonial policies, the rise of nationalism, the new élites, and ‘the shape of things 
to come’. The political sections, drawing largely, as it seems, upon the work of 
J. S. Coleman, are scrupulously fair in their treatment of the rival systems, but 
are compressed into so small a space, about one-sixth of the whole work, as to 
impose some dangerous generalizations. Within this limitation there is much to 
admire and approve. The present reviewer regrets that neither ‘Hailey’ nor 
‘Kimble’ attempts an ethnographical analysis giving the distribution of the 
tribal groups. C. E. CARRINGTON 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR AFRICA. By Gwendolen M. Carter. New York, Praeger, 
1960. xix + 172 pp. Maps. $1.65. 

Tus book seeks ‘to awaken interest among those to whom Africa is still a 
relatively unknown continent and, hopefully, to provide some understanding of 
the forces which are moving that continent and of the significance of these 
forces to the outside world’ (p. 1). Its author, one of the best-informed American 
authorities in this field, is excellently equipped for such a task. She has wisely 
neither written a little about every country in Africa nor tried to reduce its 
bewildering complexity to schematic generalizations. Instead she provides 
personal impressions of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar, of the Federation 
and the Union, of the Congos (ex-French as well as ex-Belgian) and Angola, and 
of the Ivory Coast, Guinea, Ghana, and Nigeria. These are based on her frequent 
visits but presented in a perspective derived from scholarly reflection. Some 
indeed provide information and assessment difficult if not impossible to find 
élsewhere, as, for example, the accounts of the political scene in Zanzibar or of 
Portuguese development in Angola. A final chapter, ‘What will happen?’, 
includes a judicious appraisal of Pan-Africanism. The only criticism I would 
make of this admirable little book is that it hardly even suggests the failure of 
Western liberalism to confront the real challenge of independence for Africa: 
the notion that political independence is no more than a necessary but largely 
formal and empty precondition of ‘economic independence’ and that only the 
Communist bloc possesses a plausible formula by which this can be achieved in 
a foreseeable future. KENNETH ROBINSON 


CONTEMPORARY AFRICA. Ed. by Bisheshwar Prasad. Foreword by V. K. R. V. 
Rao. London, Asia Publishing House, 1960. xi + 133 pp. 25s. 


THE University of Delhi was the first university in India to set up a Department 
of African Studies and this selection of essays was originally presented as a 
series of extension lectures by members of the academic staff. 

Africa, seen from the other shore of the Indian Ocean, is remarkably like 
Africa viewed from Europe although the thread of anti-colonialism which runs 
through the more political of the essays is probably stronger than would appear 
in a similar book published in Britain. There are, moreover, some valuable 
comparisons between Indian experiences in the past few decades and what is 
happening in Africa today. The range of topics is a wide one—from the role of 
traditions in African society to an essay on the nationalist movement in Ghana; 
from a study of African geopolitics to a survey of water power, both potential 
and actual. 

In spite of some revision, parts of the book are out of date, for the lectures 
were given in the academic year 1957-8. The expert will find nothing new but 
itis a useful book for the layman, who will discover how intricate the problems 
are that bedevil Africa. DonaLD Woop 


SoUTH AFRICAN PREDICAMENT. By F. P. Spooner. London, Cape, 1960. 288 pp. 
Maps. Tables. 21s. 
TuIs book is described as ‘an economist’s balanced and moderate account’— 
and so it is. It is a well written, readable, and not too technical discussion of the 
problems facing South Africa, and of their historical evolution and political 
setting. Mr Spooner is an economist of distinction who has had a lifelong ex- 
perience of Union affairs. He turns his knowledge to good purpose in presenting 
the factors and sectional rivalries which underlie the struggle now being fought 
out in South Africa. His criticisms of Apartheid are supported by an analysis 
of its economic and political shortcomings in the face of the vulnerability of the 
Union’s economy. He believes that, while it is true that the country could 
progress and prosper for many years to come, prosperity cannot be obtained by 
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mere wishful thinking. He points, in particular, to the lack of dynamism in 
manufacturing industry, the excessive dependence on imported goods on the 
part of the Whites, and the heavy unproductive expense in building and con- 
struction in recent years. These are ‘all symptoms of the same disease. It isa 
disease which springs from a maladjusted economy—the result of the Union's 
excursion into twentieth century industrialization without acceptance of its 
implications. In more specific terms it is the result of a belief that the Union 
can enjoy the fruits of twentieth century mechanization without the obligation 
of lifting the real earnings of the mass of the workers to twentieth century 
consumer levels’ (p. 216). He rightly points out that the issue is whether those 
in authority in South Africa ‘will continue to regard the non-White population 
of the country as the White man’s burden’ or as a part of the society which 
must be allowed to fill its rightful and just place in the economy. 

For the moment, their choice has been side-tracked ‘by an obsession— 
Apartheid’. The author examines this obsession in detail; and concludes that 
true Apartheid which entails the development of the Native Reserves as viable 
entities is quite impracticable. ‘Bantustan is a haven for dreamers, not a refuge 
for generations to come. It is baasskap, therefore, not Apartheid in any con- 
structive sense, that emerges ever more clearly as the true policy of the 
Nationalist Government. ... But baasskap is a one-way street—though per- 
haps a bit longer than the Via Apartheid—that leads inevitably to the collapse 
of White standards in the Union’ (p. 236). 

The book contains an extremely valuable Appendix analysing the earnings, 
living costs, and living standards of the different racial groups in South Africa, 
It is the first consistent attempt to do this on the basis of the statistical in- 
formation so far available. It shows how, while real income standards of the 
European, Coloured, and Indian sections have improved, and those of the 
European have improved very greatly, those of the African section have 
actually declined since the outbreak of the second World War. Herein, in my 
opinion, lies one of the basic explanations of African discontent. 

This is a courageous but not a pessimistic book. It has faith in the future of 
South Africa. It is in itself a sign of the deep changes in outlook which are taking 
place and which, I believe, if they gather momentum, will enable South Africa 
to meet the challenge of the times and rise to its opportunities. 

S. HERBERT FRANKEL 


APARTHEID AND DISCRIMINATION: Some Remarks with regard to the Relation- 
ships between the White and Respective Non-White Ethnic Groups in the 
Union of South Africa. By K. L. Roskam. Leyden, A. W. Sythoff, 1960. 
179 pp. Bibliog. Cloth bound Fl. 13.90. Paper bound Fi. 10.90. 

Tuts book is by a Dutch law student who spent most of 1959 in South Africa to 

study race relations there; it was submitted as a thesis to the Free University 

of Amsterdam. 

Mr Roskam has obviously done an immense amount of research and his 
references and footnotes are exhaustive to the point of being exhausting. The 
general impression conveyed by the book is of a fair and unbiased approach by 
a student who has gone deeply into the history of his subject and who has also 
taken a broad survey of the contemporary situation in South Africa. He has 
been forced however to the conclusion that Apartheid is a policy of unmitigated 
discrimination ‘directed towards the maintenance of the privileged position of 
the whites’ (p. 83) and that this policy is generally supported by the majority 
of the white population. 

Chapter 111 on ‘Apartheid as an Underlying Principle of South African 
Society’ is particularly valuable. The concluding sections of ‘evaluation’ are 
less so, and it is hard to reconcile their prosiness with the concentrated informa- 
tion contained in the rest of the book; they must doubtless be accepted as a 
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current fashion in international studies of this kind. All in all, however, Mr 
Roskam has done a valuable piece of work and his courage in submitting it in 
English (no attribution is given to any translator) is considerable. 

MARGARET CORNELL 


Tue ANATOMY OF PARTNERSHIP: Southern Rhodesia and the Central African 
Federation. By T. R. M. Creighton. London, Faber & Faber, 1960. 258 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 25s. 

THE VISION SPLENDID: The Future of the Central African Federation. By C. E. 
Lucas Phillips. London, Heinemann, 1960. 384 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. 
Index. 25s. 

Oy ALIEN RULE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. By John Plamenatz. London, Long- 
mans, 1960. vili ++ 224 pp. Index. 21s. 


A GLANCE at these three books tells a good deal. Mr Creighton displays attrac- 
tive portraits of Dr Banda, Mr Nkomo, and Mr Kaunda, smiling and relaxed in 
their best clothes; for Sir Roy and Sir Edgar he has found press photographs in 
which they appear at once hag-ridden and aggressive. Brigadier Lucas Phillips 
aims at the opposite effect; his European leaders smile pleasantly while his 
many excellent photographs of Africans are chosen on the ‘before and after’ 
principle; before the Europeans came they are poor, nasty, and brutish, after- 
wards they are either still very backward—he chooses Bushmen and valley 
Tonga—or they stand smiling glossily by the doors of their new cars, fully 
co-operating with the Government. Mr Plamenatz has no pictures or conversa- 
tions; his pages of delicate packed Fournier are just what is needed for his 
sensible and exact discussion of the political philosophy of the colonial after- 
math. 

These first impressions are not misleading. Brigadier Lucas Phillips sees 
Rhodes as Kipling saw him in 1900; he is in full sympathy with the late Victorian 
vision of a desert made to flourish by energetic pioneers who at the same time 
bring the light of civilization to the benighted heathen. Good—and he is thus 
at one with many Southern Rhodesian whites today. But he does not under- 
stand that a stage is reached when even paternal guidance becomes intolerable; 
still less does he perceive that the men who pay the wages should not also have 
amonopoly of political power and that if they cling to both these privileges they 
make their own doom certain. He admires the skyscrapers of Salisbury but 
does not see that they will hardly warm the heart of an African who is not 
allowed to use their lifts. He thinks that ‘to speak of African “nationalism” 
iscompletely fallacious, for there is no one African nation’ (p. 137). He notices 
that Africans ‘dress very shabbily by our standards’, but suggests that ‘they 
like the rents in their clothes, because they give ventilation’ (p. 154). All unrest 
is due to the poison of Congress agitators; how much better everything would 
be if only everyone would forget ‘the unhealthy obsession with extremist 
politics’ (p. 246). The population should be judged by the most backward— 
‘the man in the bush’ ; ‘politician’ is a derogatory term and so is ‘Westminster’ — 
that is, the British tradition of democracy. Freedom is only a word. In short, 
this is the most able exposition which has yet appeared of the case as it has 
traditionally appeared to the comfortably-off settler of English descent; it 
makes no attempt to understand the views of any educated African and is 
equally insensitive about the Afrikaner. 

Mr Creighton is also an advocate. He thinks freedom is extremely important, 
iswounded by injustice and hurt by what he writes. Like Swift and Dickens, he 
sometimes exaggerates and sometimes uses phrases which will not bear examina- 
tion; sometimes his savage restraint is broken by a descent to caricature. It is 
apity, for instance, to describe Mr Chitepo as ‘a bencher of the Inns of Court’ 
(p. 138), because he was called to the Bar only quite recently; this example is 
invial and in no way affects his argument, but slips like this give a handle to 
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opponents. And surely it is a cartoonist’s crudity to speak of ‘bluff, bonhomous, 
antediluvian Europeans. . .’? (p. 32). These are tactical errors, to be regretted 


because Mr Creighton has so much to say that ought to be prescribed reading | 


for people who think freedom does not matter. He has, for example, a chapter 
(pp. 151 ff.) on what it has meant in terms of personal liberty to live in a Southem 
Rhodesian location; this shows just why the people of the North hate any 
association with the South. He sees also the essential dilemma of Rhodesian 
politics, that it is ‘the almost inevitable fate of any Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment to lose the confidence of its own electors if it does even the minimum 
necessary to gain that of Africans’ (p. 202); he states with fairness Sir Edgar 
Whitehead’s argument that all will be well if only he is given time to create 
prosperity, as well as the African’s emphatic rejection of what this policy im- 
plies. But he seriously underestimates the dangers which the European resident 
in Rhodesia would face in a democracy and he tends to express his thought in 
terms of a choice between extremes. Inescapable alternatives, however, are no 
more the language of politics than finality. Partnership need not mean com- 
plete domination or complete integration and there are more courses open to 
Britain than dissolving the Federation without agreement or ‘drifting along in 
the wake of the Federal Government as it sails complacently towards self- 
destruction . . .’ (p. 231). 

Mr Plamenatz is also a lover of freedom. His book is an unhurried discussion 
in general terms of the rule of one people by another, of what is meant by 
‘fitness for self-government’, of the arguments that are commonly used for and 
against a continuance of foreign rule, of what a ruling Power can do to make it 
likely that after independence the new State enjoys freedom and democracy. 
The Powers which still have colonies are Western European and the values by 
which their rule is challenged are Western European; they may therefore have 
a duty to defer going until conditions are attained in which these values havea 
chance of surviving—but not if delay means using methods which will reduce 
their likelihood of survival. This is only a sample of the argument, to which it 
is impossible to do justice in a short space; it is such good liberal doctrine as to 
be somewhat conservative and there is little except a certain disillusionment of 
which John Stuart Mill and Lord Acton would not have approved. It makes 
for freshness that Mr Plamenatz is a Montenegrin by birth, and the ‘backward 
peoples’ of whom he thinks first are in the Balkans. He also understands the 
Indian National Congress’s difference with the British; he is good on the im- 
portance of pressure groups and the need for some political sophistication if 
democracy is to work, also on the best way to avoid Communism in Asian 
countries. But one is left with considerable doubt as to how his generalizations 
apply to Ghana, Nigeria, and Nyasaland; prima facie, none of them would seem 
‘fit’ by his standards—but the methods necessary to keep them subject would 
surely be self-defeating? This is only a guess; a judgment of fact is necessary 
and that of course is outside his sphere. 

All three books were written before the independence of the Congo; all three 
writers will find in the Congo confirmation for their sharply opposed views. 

PHILIP MASON 


RACE AND Potitics: Partnership in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
By Edward Clegg. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1960. x + 280 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 30s. 


‘THE spring is wound up tight. It will uncoil of itself ... the rest is auto- 
matic... .’ Mr Clegg chooses thus to preface Race and Politics and it is in such 
terms that he views recent events in Central Africa. ‘It is indeed merely a 
question of time before the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland splits 
asunder’ (p. 259). The white community in Southern Rhodesia, he argues, is 
large enough to be able to dominate the economy and to staff a police force and 
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an army strong enough to control its African population. They will therefore 
fight to preserve their privileges while Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland will 
become African States. 

The main section of the book is a detailed political history of Northern 
Rhodesia until 1953. Although much of this history has already been surveyed 
by J. W. Davidson in The Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council,1 Mr Clegg 
has drawn on a wider range of material and has, of course, carried the story some 
seven years further. In effect what he does is to describe the winding up of the 
spring in Northern Rhodesia: the increasing influence of the European leaders 
and their determination to dominate; the gradual weakening both of trusteeship 
values within the Administration and of the ability of the Administration to 
control and direct the affairs of the territory; and the build-up of African 
discontent. These are the main developments whose consequences now we 
cannot control but must nevertheless observe. It is a harsh uncompromising 
view and to this reviewer an unattractive one. But Mr Clegg may rightly 
caution his critics that events may prove that he has been more accurate than 
those of us who have searched for the reforms and constitutional formulae 
which might hold the Federation together and promote a genuinely liberal 
society in Central Africa. 

Race and Politics is not without its faults. It begins with two competent but 
dull chapters on African tribal life and on the early history of European penetra- 
tion. Mr Clegg does not succeed in relating this material to the political events 
which he describes in his later chapters. The two opening chapters stand dis- 
connected from his main argument. So in a way do the last two chapters on 
partnership and the future of the Federation. They are interesting and provoca- 
tive but appear to be later additions to a manuscript that was initially written 
as a political history of Northern Rhodesia to 1953. R. C. PRATT 


THE HANDBOOK TO THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. Ed. by 
W. V. Brelsford. London, Cassell for the Federal Information Department, 
1960. 803 pp. Illus. Maps. 63s. 


Tus handbook brings together an immense amount of useful information and 
includes some material (that on the churches, for instance) that has not been 
separately published at all. L. H. Gann’s well-organized history of the territories 
up to 1953, Professor Clyde Mitchell’s survey of their African peoples, and the 
chapters on the country’s pre-history, geology, natural resources, and flora and 
fauna are particularly good. Some of the other chapters, such as those on in- 
dustry and commerce, are scrappy in the sense that, even when taken in con- 
junction, they fail to give any clear picture of how the whole country works. 
There is plenty of fascinating detail, but little animation. 

The handbook also manages, while being impartial in nearly all that is 
written, to ignore altogether certain aspects which might seem disreputable or 
unpleasant. Thus the strength of the police and the methods of administering 
justice are discussed fully, but not the nature of the recent legislation which has 
to be enforced. And it may surprise some people that an 803-page book, 
published about the Federation in 1960, can avoid any single mention of 
Dr Banda, Mr Kaunda, or Mr Nkomo. The description of the maces used in the 
various assemblies, on the other hand, takes almost two full pages. 

Nevertheless, this great mine of information remains something to be 
grateful for. Had an index been included, we would have been more grateful 
still. Noticeable errors of fact are commendably few. (However one of these— 
on p. 550—credits Odhams Press with owning a promising little business which 
[happen to own myself.) MICHAEL FABER 


1 London, Faber and Faber, under the auspices of Nuffield College, 1948. Reviewed in 
International Affairs, October 1948, p. 615. 
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A New Eartu: An Experiment in Colonialism. By Elspeth Huxley. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1960. 288 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 30s. 

LAND AND POLITICS AMONG THE LuGurRU OF TANGANYIKA. By Roland Young 
and Henry Fosbrooke. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. xi 
-++ 212 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Tables. Diagrams. Index. 35s. 


NATIONAL and international bodies discuss and plan the economic development 
of Africa and hope for its rapid achievement. These two books provide impor- 
tant case material as to the possibilities and difficulties of increasing the rate of 
advance of African peasant communities. One deals with Kenya and the other 
with the Morogoro district of East Central Tanganyika. 

In A New Earth Elspeth Huxley describes her experiences on a three months’ 
trek round Kenya to study the new developments in African agriculture which 
followed the publication of the Swynnerton report (1954). These schemes were 
financed by a £54 million grant from the United Kingdom, plus £24 million 
from the Kenya Government and from African District Councils. They were 
carried out by teams of administrators, agriculturists, foresters, veterinary 
experts, and water engineers—at a crash programme speed. Some of the 
results of these energetic developments in tribal areas have been remarkable. 
Mrs Huxley describes not only the better known land consolidation schemes 
carried out in the eroded and fragmented Kikuyu reserves, but also small- 
holding schemes for the Suk, the introduction of sheep and pyrethrum in the 
Elgeyo and Nandi areas, tea-growing among the Kipsigis, ‘better farmer’ 
schemes in the Nyanza province, the redemption of the eroded Machakos, and 
finally the immense operation of consolidating scattered holdings in the Embu, 
Kiambu, and Nyeri reserves, and the building of 120 African towns housing 
2,000 to 10,000 Kikuyu, which is in sight or completed. Each chapter concludes 
with a success story to show the prosperity which can be reached by a hard- 
working individual making use of the scheme. The hero, or perhaps the heroine 
of this, as of all Mrs Huxley’s books about Kenya, is the land itself, which she 
loves, describes with evocative imagery, photographs with consummate skill, 
and on which she is such an expert. The material illustrates most of the 
problems of agricultural development in Africa—the conflict between the 
agriculturist who wants the land to yield its best and the administrator who 
believes people should not be moved from their ancestral homes; the costly 
failures which follow from schemes not based on adequate research; the fears of 
fragmentation of land when the better farmer on his model plot produces 
numbers of still better children; and the problems of industrial employment for 
men rendered landless by new enclosures. There are valuable maps; a select 
bibliography would have been useful for those whose interest has been roused 
by this very lively and witty account. 

Land and Politics among the Luguru of Tanganytka is the joint production of 
an American professor of political science, Roland Young, and Henry Fos- 
brooke, a former administrative officer who later became Director of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. The book gives a short general account of the 
history of British administrative policy in the area and the social structure of 
the people, a matrilineal society with a segmentary lineage system. The 
administrator trying to rule through ‘native institutions’ found himself con- 
fronted with 800 lineage heads and here, as elsewhere, introduced Government 
Chiefs who were neither traditional leaders nor British bureaucrats. The 
political balance was uneasy, and when an unpopular system of land terracing 
was introduced to save the eroded mountain-slopes of the Mgorogoro hills for 
peasant cultivation, the system broke down. The Luguru ‘stalled’; political 
riots were led by a rain-maker and the successor to a deposed Government 


14 Plan to Intensify the Development of African Agriculture in Kenya (Nairobi, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1954). 
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Chief; terraces were pulled down and a man killed. The story of the opposition 
movement originating in the discontents of local politics, sparked off by an 
unpopular economic measure and fanned by members of a national political 
movement—TANU—is instructive. The analysis of the working of Luguru 
society is rather slight and the summary of British administrative policy is 
short and contains little that will be new to the British reader; but Professor 
Young writes with wisdom and detachment about the general political problems 
as they affect this particular area, and the development story is a very in- 
teresting one. AupDREY I. RICHARDS 


KenyA: The Tensions of Progress. By Susan Wood. Foreword by Philip Mason. 
London, New York, Nairobi, Oxford University Press for the Institute of 
Race Relations, 1960. ix+-108 pp. 6s. 


Rapip change leaves this small book undeservedly stranded from the exigencies 
of today—it went to press after the Kenya Constitutional Conference of March 
1960. Racial tension has since brought violence and the cold war to the borders 
of East Africa, has caused in Kenya a prolonged period of awe and economic 
distress for the minorities, and among Africans frequent excesses from their 
newly found strength and widely held conviction that the coming election day 
means ‘Uhuru’. 

Susan Wood—the wife of the President of the Capricorn Africa Society and 
a lifelong Kenyan—is herself one of those whose outlook is above race. From 
this viewpoint she traces clearly the changing scene and political development 
of her country, the destruction of the secure things of life for detribalized 
Africans, the erosion of our own confidence in our purposes in Africa alongside 
the growing powerful emotion of nationalism stimulated almost inevitably by 
different cultures living side by side, in a way that ‘liberal’-minded people will 
readily accept. 

In the light of events her views are in the main well sustained, although to 
claim that, while the inspiration is at work among Africans to build a new nation, 
the Europeans and Asians at present are involved only reluctantly (p. 18) is 
harsh on those who have subsequently shown tremendous courage in coming 
to terms with living under an African Government. African leadership may 
have to pay more regard to sentiment and psychology if it is not to endanger 
progress and the economy by forcing wide withdrawals of these minorities. 

ROBERT BOSCAWEN 


L’AVENIR POLITIQUE DU CONGO BELGE: Colloque du 22 Novembre 1958. By the 
Bibliothéque de l'Institut Belge de Science Politique. Brussels, Les Editions 
de la Librairie Encyclopédique, 1959. 126 pp. (Bibliothéque de 1’Institut 
Belge de Science Politique. Premiére Série 8.) 

Tuls publication is an account of a one-day conference held at the Institut Belge 

de Science Politique on 22 November 1958 and attended by over a hundred 

scholars, civil servants, ex-governors, members of parliament, and others con- 
cerned with the administration of the Belgian Congo. 

The first document in it is a long introduction by Professor A. Doucy 
rehearsing the growth of opinion about the future of the Congo among the 
Africans and the Europeans in the Congo and political opinion in Belgium itself. 
It is of very great interest to notice the divergence between European opinion 
in Brussels and in the Congo, the continual reiteration by the Africans right up 
to the end of 1958 that they wished for a close and continuing association with 
Belgium, and the sense of the coming revolution in opinion in Brussels which was 
to hasten Independence so abruptly during 1959 and 1960. Following Professor 
Doucy’s introduction, the second part of the volume reprints a number of 
speeches made in the course of the conference, including one by M. de Schryver 
and one or two by Congolese members of the meeting. 
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In a way this is a classic document as an example of a particular stage in the 
quadruple relationship between Africans, settlers, colonial administrators, and 
metropolitan government. With the aid of hindsight, it is possible to see exactly 
the misapprehensions about African attitudes and the patriotic conservatism of 
colonial European opinion, which had been typical of so many situations in 
Africa, but were reproduced at an accelerated speed in the short period between 
1956 and 1960 in the Congo. Guy HUNTER 


L’ABSENTEISME DES TRAVAILLEURS AFRICAINS ET L’INSTABILITE DANS LES 
ENTREPRISES DE LA REGION D’ELISABETHVILLE 1957-1958: Enquéte pré- 
liminaire réalisée pour le Centre d’Etude des Problémes Sociaux Indigénes, 
By Maryse Perin-Hockers. Preface by Arthur Doucy. Brussels, Université 
Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1959. 256 pp. Tables. 
Diagrams. Bel. frs. 240. 


TuIs is an account of a preliminary study undertaken by the C.E.P.S.I. during 
the period 1957/8 under the direction of Madame M. Perin-Hockers. It was 
carried out in a number of medium-sized industries in an environment which 
had been industrialized for nearly fifty years. The enterprises studied include 
metal working (140 workers), tobacco factory (290 workers), building industry 
(165 workers), brewery (425 workers), a chocolate and biscuit factory (100 
workers), and a firm importing machine tools. Almost two-thirds of the whole 
volume consists of a series of graphs and tables dealing with the technical and 
statistical evaluation of the results from the interviews. In consequence this 
volume is almost wholly of interest to the sociological expert. 

In the general conclusions, the factors contributing to the stability of the 
labour force are listed in order of importance as follows: (i) human relations in 
the enterprise and, in general, conditions of work; (ii) policy for stabilization 
followed by the employer; (iii) the health of the workers; (iv) the family situa- 
tion; (v) the break in the rhythm of work on official holidays; (vi) qualifications; 
(vii) pay; (viii) distance between place of residence and place of work. 

Guy HUNTER 


HIsTOIRE DE MapaGascaAR. By Hubert Deschamps. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1960. 348 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (Mondes d’Outre-Mer. Série: Histoire.) 
NF 19,50. 

TimED to coincide with Madagascar’s emergence as an independent State, 

Histoire de Madagascar will prove very useful. It is well documented with maps 

and photographs (particularly of the various racial types), has an index and good 

bibliography, and takes the reader through the history of Madagascar from its 
obscure origins to the period when it was ruled by dusky monarchs, ending with 

the regaining of its independence under President Tsiranana in 1960. 

The author, who is Professor of the history and sociology of Madagascar at 
the Institut des Hautes Etudes d’Outre-Mer in Paris, has the history of Mada- 
gascar at his finger tips, and his book, though it does not attempt to make any 
startling disclosures, will be the standard work of reference for many years. 
Perhaps it will be most useful to English readers in telling them how Madagascar 
has evolved from a French colony to an independent State since the war. 
Unfortunately the author misinterprets—once again—the British landing at 
Diego Suarez on the northern tip of the island in May 1942. The pretext of this 
‘aggression’, he writes (p. 264), was ‘the imaginary presence of Japanese sub- 
marines off Madagascar’. The submarines were far from imaginary. A pocket 
submarine holed the battleship H.M.S. Ramillies in Diego Suarez Bay soon after 
our fleet anchored there. The professor should have heard the explosion, which 
sent the timid Malagasy scampering into the brousse. The reason for our landing 
—which was explained by millions of leaflets showered on the port—was to 
prevent the island from being used as a base by the enemy and safeguard the 
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route round the Cape, thus ensuring the eventual liberation of Europe—and 
France. It is a pity that such an authoritative work should have this blemish. 
REGINALD COLBY 


KwAME NKRUMAH AND THE FuTuRE OF AFrica. By John Phillips. London, 

Faber & Faber, 1960. 272 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 
PROFESSOR PHILLIPS writes from an unusual viewpoint; not a political writer 
but a botanist, he was born in South Africa and has worked both in East and 
West Africa. He has two heroes: Smuts and Nkrumah. His interesting and 
personal book is a hotch-potch of reminiscences and comments, very well- 
informed and inspired with an idealism for the whole of Africa. It includes a 
survey of the continent, state by state, which many whose knowledge of Africa 
is compartmental will find useful. 

But Africa changes fast and neither the Congo disaster nor the disintegration 
of the French Communauté came in time for consideration here; and a slip 
inserted by the author, after printing, records that he has been excluded from 
Ghana for refusing to associate himself publicly with the declaration of opposi- 
tion to South African policy. C. E. CARRINGTON 


VIAGGIO NELL’AFRICA NERA IN FERMENTO (Verso Il’integrazione Euroafricana). 
By Livio Ragusin Righi. Trieste, Editore Borsatti, 1960. 214 pp. Illus. 
Map. Lire 1.400. 


WriTTEN after a brief trip last year by sea down the West coast of Africa, this 
book has the modest aim of giving the general reader a series of short introduc- 
tory sketches of the new States that have recently emerged in Black Africa. 
These however lack the penetration that a quick glance sometimes gives. Neither 
the personalities nor the passions of West Africa emerge to give life to these 
strangely dull and pedestrian pages of reportage. Nor does the author explain 
what he means by ‘Eurafrican integration’. It remains a concept of extreme 
vagueness—little more than a slightly sinister state of mind—bereft of any real 
understanding either of the new Africa or of the meaning of integration. The 
author does not seem to appreciate, for instance, the repercussions on Common- 
wealth countries of the new preferences given by the countries of the Common 
Market to its associated territories, and still less that—viewed from the rest of 
the world—an exclusive European-African arrangement would be highly un- 
desirable. The relations between the two areas cannot be solved by a simple 
slogan, nor by the unthinking export of methods which Europe has found to 
solve its own economic and political problems. Roy PRYCE 


NIGERIAN PERSPECTIVES: An Historical Anthology. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
London, Ibadan, Accra, Oxford University Press, 1960. xviii+340 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. West African History Series. 30s. 


As the compiler points out in his Foreword, this is not history, but rather some 
of the stuff from which history is made. The book is a treasure of information 
about the civilizations of Nigeria and the extracts range in time from the works 
of Arab geographers in the ninth century to translations of modern Nigerian 
poetry. Particularly valuable for an appreciation of the Nigerian past is the 
wide selection from medieval writers. The footnotes are informative and 
scholarly. DonaLp Woop 


NicERIA: Newest Nation. By Lois Mitchison. London, Pall Mall Press, 1960. 
x-+122 pp. Maps. Index. 12s. 6d. 

Tus book combines travel impressions with an extremely brief historical 

summary and some comments on economics and politics. The popular pre- 

sentation occasionally succeeds brilliantly in putting both sides of a controversy, 

but more often is superficial and over-simplified. There are too many mis- 

spellings of proper names. L. M. 
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SOUTH AND SOUTH EAST ASIA 


GANDHI ON WorLD Arrairs. By Paul F. Power. Washington, D.C., Public | 


Affairs Press, 1960. vi+128 pp. Bibliog. Index. $3.25. 


Mr Power has set out to analyse and discuss Mahatma Gandhi's ideas on world 
politics. He begins with a straightforward account of Mr Gandhi's early life 
and influences. Although this contains some rather surprising judgments, it is 
reasonably satisfactory. But the latter part of the book suffers from serious 
defects. When, for instance, Mr Power suggests that Mr Gandhi sometimes 
wrote as a complete pacifist, but sometimes as a qualified pacifist, he seems to 
show an inability to follow Mr Gandhi’s real mind, or to recognize some of his most 
characteristic principles. It is true enough that Mr Gandhi from time to time 
applauded military defence, as for instance when the Poles were attacked by 
Hitler. But that was simply because he always applauded the action of those 
who seemed to him to be doing the best they knew, especially when that best 
was full of courage. Yet all the time he believed that the convinced pacifist had 
found the most heroic way, and he wished that some nation might attain this 
difficult way of fighting aggression. Throughout this book one has the sense ofa 
purely theoretical approach to the life and writings of a man of dynamic action. 
It does not add to our understanding of Gandhi. H. G. ALEXANDER 


SATYAGRAHA AND THE STATE. By K. Santhanam. Preface by Shri B. P. Sinha. 
London, New York, Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1960. 96 pp. I5s. 


Mr SANTHANAM was one of those who followed Mr Gandhi's leadership in the days 
of British rule, and spent some years in jail. More recently he has held various 
offices in the new Indian Government. So he has seen political struggles from 
both sides. What he writes, therefore, has a ring of realism about it. 

He defines satyagraha as ‘action based on truth, love, and non-violence’. 
He proceeds, in a number of brief chapters, to indicate the relevance of these 
principles to the several aspects of social life and politics, as for instance crime 
and punishment, economic systems, democracy, and the rule of law. He is 
primarily concerned throughout with the attitude of mind of the enlightened 
citizen. In Western terminology, one might perhaps interpret him as saying 
that the presence in any community of a number of citizens with active, informed 
consciences will do much to purify the political and social life of the community. 
But it is perhaps just because his language is in some respects unfamiliar to the 
Western reader that his book is fresh and stimulating. It is full of practical 
common sense, and should encourage the reader to see that, even in our age, 
military and economic power are not everything. H. G. ALEXANDER 


FEDERALISM IN INDIA. By Benjamin N. Schoenfeld. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. ili+27 pp. 


THISs is in every way a slender affair. The author went to teach for a year at the 
University of Kerala and ‘this monograph is offered as a concise documentation 
of the federal scheme of government in India’. It would have been useful if he 
had made use of his stay to gather and put down something about Kerala- 
Centre relations at the administrative level during the Communist regime. 
Instead we are given the merest sketch of the pre-independence history of 
federalism and the constitutional provisions, followed by tantalizingly brie! 
references to some of the new institutions such as Zonal Councils and River 
Boards. Not only is there little new: there are also some errors. The second 
session of the Round Table Conference did not take place at Karachi (though 
the Congress session did); the interim Government was not formed in October 
1946 but was reconstituted in that month, having been formed in August. 
Some evidence should have been offered for the doubtful assertion that ‘basic 
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development plans originate not within the trained civil service in government, 
but rather within high echelon political councils of the Congress Party’ (p. 23). 
The proper names Dar, Asok Chanda, and Palande are mis-spelt and some 
references are incomplete. The omission of the names of some who have written 
usefully on Indian federalism is a little surprising. W. H. Morris-JoNEs 


THE ROLE OF INDIAN MINORITIES IN BURMA AND Mataya: A dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Johns Hopkins University for the 
degree of Doctorate of Philosophy in July 1957. By Usha Mahajani. Fore- 
word by Pandit H. N. Kunzru. Bombay, Vora; New York, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1960. xxx+-344 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. Rs. 20. 


TuE author undertook a comparative study of the growth in recent decades of 
communal sentiments among the Indian minorities in Burma and Malaya in 
order to assess the influence of the overseas Indians on the development of the 
Burmese and Malay nationalist movements. She visited these countries and 
discussed her subject with some of those who had been connected with the 
events under examination. The result is a fairly presented pioneer study. What 
happened in Malaya emphasizes the much greater antagonism which existed 
between Burmese and Indians. In Malaya the unpopular Chinese minority 
stood between the Indians and the indigenous population. In Malaya the 
burning issue of land alienation to foreigners was absent. Moreover by the 
time Malay nationalism got into its stride the Indian Government was concerned 
with more important aspects of foreign affairs than the protection of the 
interests of overseas Indians. 

The author’s field is an immense one, and much of her book is necessarily 
concerned with historical background. She has had to broach matters in which 
she is not always accurate. There was never, for example, any official proposal 
to deport half a million Chinese squatters from Malaya in 1948. One hopes that 
she will one day undertake more intensive studies of overseas Indian life. A 
study of the role of the Indians in the growth of trade unionism in Malaya might 
be a more interesting subject than the activities of Indian politicians in that 
country. She would also have occasion to compare in much greater detail the 
Indians’ ability to come to terms with the Malayan social environment with that 
of the Chinese. O. W. WOLTERS 


ASPECTS OF CASTE IN SOUTH INDIA, CEYLON AND NoRTH-WEsT PAKISTAN. Ed. 
by E. R. Leach. London, Cambridge University Press, 1960. vili + 148 pp. 
Maps. Diagrams. Bibliog. (Cambridge Papers in Social Anthropology No. 
2.) 18s. 6d. $3.50 


Tals book contains four essays: Kathleen Gough’s ‘Caste in a Tanjore Village’ ; 
Michael Banks’s ‘Caste in Jaffna’; Nur Yalman’s ‘The Flexibility of Caste Prin- 
ciples in a Kandyan Community’ ; and Frederick Barth’s “The System of Social 
Stratification in Swat, N.W. Pakistan’. As the editor points out, the essays 
have not been written from any common theoretical standpoint ; consequently 
detailed judgment in a review note is impracticable. Their interest, among 
present publications on caste, lies in that the last three essays deal with areas 
marginal to the main Hindu centres, and this provides a starting point for an 
introductory discussion which may be of most value to readers of this journal. 

Dr Leach is exercised by the two different senses which anthropologists give 
tothe word ‘caste’: a cultural sense in which caste ‘refers exclusively to a system 
of social organization peculiar to Hindu India’ and a sociological sense in which 
‘it may denote almost any kind of class structure of exceptional rigidity’ (p.1). 
Dr Leach agrees with his authors that each of the systems described is a caste 
system even though they vary from the ideal-typical Hindu pattern described 
by Dr Gough. He also agrees with Dr Barth that the similarity is a matter of 
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structure rather than of culture—some of the items needed for a complete cul. 
tural definition of caste are lacking in each case—but he will not go so far as to 
say that caste can therefore be lifted out of the great Pan-Indian context. To 
justify this position, he stresses the need to study the interrelationships of 
castes and their aspect as a ‘system of labour division from which the element 
of competition . . . (essential to classes) . . . has been largely excluded’ (p.5). A 
second peculiarity is that while kinship is a phenomenon of internal importance 
to endogamous castes—where it does not infringe any principle known to struc- 
tural kinship studies—it is totally absent ‘as a factor in extra-caste systemic 
organization’ (p. 7). Departures from this strict pattern reveal the fact of caste, 
as opposed to its ideal, as a far more flexible type of organization than is com- 
monly supposed, a point of importance in determining shifting political alleg. 
iances in present-day caste societies. Finally, Dr Leach shows that, while an 
aristocracy and a dominant caste both involve economic service of low to high 
status people, the former is but a numerical minority whose behaviour serves 
to distinguish the ruler from the ruled, whereas the latter—whether Brahmin 
or not—can be a local majority sharing one ideology and behaviour system with 
all members of one society. By stressing the interrelationships of castes and 
each caste’s special privileges within a complete system, as opposed to endo- 
gamy and rank, Dr Leach carries forward the dynamic thinking which so dis- 
tinguished his Political Systems of Highland Burma, but a fuller statement will 
be required from him before we can adequately pronounce for or against his 
views on this complex problem. E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 


La FIN D’UNE GUERRE: Indochine 1954. By Jean Lacouture and Philippe 
Devillers. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1960. 382 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Collection 
Esprit ‘Frontiére Ouverte’.) NF. 15. 


JOURNALISM can turn into contemporary history when journalists of the quality 
and integrity of MM. Lacouture and Devillers distill a book of this value from 
their inquiries, researches, and impressions. M. Devillers had already given ushis 
Histoire du Vietnam de 1940 a 1952*—a massive contribution to the study of the 
Indo-China question—and M. Lacouture, in collaboration with his wife, had 
written valuable books on Egypt and Morocco.® His collaboration with M. 
Devillers in this instance has been singularly fruitful. In effect, this important 
book is 2 sequel to M. Devillers’s Histoire. The authors have had access to 
Quai d’Orsay documents and have sought out and interviewed many of the 
principal figures of the Geneva conference of 1954, including MM. Mendés-France, 
Bidault, Chauvel, and Nguyen Quoc Dinh. They do not appear to have had 
similar opportunities for questioning the British, Soviet, or American personali- 
ties associated with this most complex of conferences. It would be wrong, 
however, to think’of their labour as a presentation of the French viewpoint alone; 
and though their bias is distinctly favourable to M. Mendés-France, they manage 
to preserve their objectivity. 

British readers will naturally be interested in comparing this account of the 
Geneva negotiations with that in the Memoirs* of Sir Anthony Eden (the 
most interesting portions of an otherwise disappointing work). The two accounts 
do not agree in several particulars, for instance on the important matter of the 
American proposals for military intervention during the siege of Dien Bien Phu. 


1 London, Bell for the London School of Economics and Political Science, 1954. Re 
viewed in International Affairs, October 1954, p. 529. 

2 Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1952. 

3 L’Egypte en mouvement (Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1956; reviewed in International 
Affairs, July 1957, p. 378), and Le Mavoc a l’épreuve (Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1958; re- 
viewed in International Affairs, January 1959, p. 111). 

* London, Cassell, 1960. Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1960, pp. 299 ff. 
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A footnote on p. 90 draws attention to the divergence, and refers to a passage in 
the Memoirs published in The Times of 11 January 1960, in which Sir Anthony 
mentions a letter from the late Mr John Foster Dulles to M. Bidault. In this 
letter, Mr Dulles had declared that the United States would be ready, at the 
request of France and her allies, to send troops to Indo-China to relieve the 
French Expeditionary Corps. According to the authors’ footnote, the only letter 
from Mr Dulles to M. Bidault was one in which the Secretary of State argued that 
it was too late to save Dien Bien Phu. Previously, in this version of the facts, 
Mr Dulles had supported a plan attributed te Admiral Radford, then chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for a massive bombardment of the Vietminh positions 
by United States bombers. A definitive account of Mr Dulles’s most famous 
exercise in brinkmanship will evidently have to wait until the State Department 
throws open its files to historians. 

The authors devote relatively little attention to Dien Bien Phu, considering 
that General Catroux’s book Deux Actes du Drame Indochinois } gives all the 
necessary information. On the other hand, their account both of the events 
leading up to the Geneva conference and of the conference itself is extraordinarily 
informative, intelligent, and lively. The drama of M. Mendés-France’s race with 
the calendar has never been so well told. The final chapters, which are devoted 
to the consequences of the Geneva agreements, and the attempts made by the 
interested parties to circumvent its more restrictive provisions, contribute to a 
clearer understanding of the present situation in the former Associated States. 
As the authors point out, the only real victors at Geneva were the Cambodians, 
who, under the obstinate leadership of the now disgraced M. Sam Sary, gained 
control of their entire national territory. The South Vietnamese and the 
Laotians fared less well, and are still suffering the consequences. On balance, 
however, it is hard to quarrel with the authors’ verdict that Geneva, far from 
being another Munich (as Mr Joseph Alsop and others saw it), was almost a 
victory for the West in circumstances that could have led to a general disaster. 
The highest price of all was paid not by the French (who had lost Indo-China 
anyway) but by the Vietminh which, under Mr Molotov’s pressure, were left 
with the less viable half of their country in the hour of military victory. 

Although some of the chapters are by M. Devillers and others by 
M. Lacouture, with only one a joint production, there is a remarkable continuity 
in La Fin dune guerre. Each of the authors, however, maintains his distinct 
style: Devillers’s sober and more intellectual, Lacouture’s livelier and more 
journalistic’ (his pen portraits of participants in the Geneva conference are a 
joy). BRIAN CROZIER 


Viet Nam. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. London, Octagon Press, 1960. xv-+-232 pp. 
Map. Index. 25s. 


Tue general lay-out of this book, its index, its bibliography, and the absence of 
illustrations, would suggest that it is a serious academic work. Such is far from 
being the case, and the numerous elementary errors which occur throughout 
lead me to doubt whether the author has ever visited the country about which 
he is writing. To take just one example, it hardly seems possible that even a 
casual visitor to Saigon should have failed to hear a reference to the Plain of 
Reeds, or Plaine des Joncs, yet the writer of this book refers to Joncs as if it were 
a Vietnamese place name. 

After a brief historical introduction, the author passes on to the main subject 
of the book, which is a description of the situation in the divided Vietnam of 
today, almost all of it being devoted to the non-Communist south. The book is 
0 favourably disposed towards the regime of Ngo Dinh Diem, and so vehe- 


1 Paris, Plon, 1959. Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1960, p. 137. 
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mently anti-Communist, that it spoils its own case by over-statement. It js 
inconceivable that any Vietnamese living in the Utopian Republic of Vietnam 
described by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah should wish to revolt against so benign a 
government, yet the attempted coup d’état of last November almost succeeded 
in overthrowing the regime of President Diem. Much of the information seems 
to have been culled from the pages of the propaganda publications of the South 
Vietnamese Ministry of Information. 

It is surprising that the publisher has left uncorrected the mistakes in English 
language committed by the author, but the mistakes remain and make this 
book very difficult to read in places. The bibliography is rendered almost useless 
by the omission of the names of both authors and publishers of the works cited, 

This book is heavily biased, meretricious, frequently inaccurate, and badly 
written. It cannot be recommended. P. J. Honey 


INDONESIAN INDEPENDENCE AND THE UNITED Nations. By Alastair M. Taylor, 
Foreword by Lester B. Pearson. London, Stevens for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1960. xxix-+-503 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
50s. 

Dr Tay Lor’s book is timely. His field of study is the first attempt by the United 

Nations to exercise its powers in the interests of peace, and for that reason alone 

the book would be historically interesting ; but in addition the subject which the 

author discusses involves a major issue of principle which is still undetermined 
today. Dr Taylor surveys in some detail the development of the struggle in 

Indonesia between the nationalist movement and the Dutch in the period 1945-4 

and the steps taken by the United Nations to resolve the conflict ; the story is 

related with fairness to the two conflicting parties though, as is almost inevitable, 
its very fairness may at times displease them. 

The major theme in the book is, however, the position and actions of the 
United Nations. The Indonesian conflict and the United Nations’ intervention 
raised the fundamental issue of ‘domestic jurisdiction’. In the Dutch view the 
Indonesian dispute was a domestic affair, arising within the sovereign jurisdic- 
tion of the Netherlands and therefore outside the sphere of United Nations com- 
petence; the Indonesian nationalists claimed that by their declaration of in- 
dependence in 1945 they had constituted a new sovereign State and that the 
issue was therefore international in character. Arising from this difference of 
view was the question whether Dutch use of force in Indonesia endangered 
international peace and security. It would appear from Dr Taylor’s record that 
in the United Nations the member-States determined their attitudes to these 
questions less on an objective view of the legal position than on their individual 
national or ideological interests, and that in general they sought a solution of 
the dispute on a political rather than a juridical basis. Dr Taylor concludes that, 
whatever the merits of the several points of view, the United Nations succeeded 
in bringing armed conflict to an end and so, having ‘won through to its first 
definitive political achievement, it could face future trials enriched in experience 
and resourcefulness—and, what was needed above all else in this troubled 
century, strengthened in its resolve’ (p. 436). 

On the other hand, as is indeed indicated on p. xv of the Foreword, it is well 
to bear in mind the abject failure of the United Nations in Hungary when the 
principle of ‘domestic jurisdiction’, being supported by the Soviet Union with 
its vast military power, prevailed over the authority of the United Nations. 
The present fumblings in the Congo, too, arouse some misgiving whether the 
United Nations organization really possesses adequate ‘resourcefulness’, how- 
ever much ‘experience’ it may have gained; above all, the Congo situation seems 
to indicate that the question of the United Nations’ competence to intervene in 
domestic affairs is still far from clearly defined. This issue, in relation to Indo- 
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nesia, is discussed fully and carefully in Dr Taylor’s book, which is a valuable 
contribution to the study of the United Nations and its situation in the world 
today. B. R. P. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


CoMMUNIST ECONOMIC STRATEGY: The Rise of Mainland China. By A. Doak 
Barnett. Washington, D.C., National Planning Association; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. xi+-106 pp. Tables. $2.50. 20s. 


Tals small compendium published by the National Planning Association in its 
gries on the economics of competitive co-existence gives a useful review of 
Communist China’s domestic economy as well as her foreign economic relations. 

Enough has -ecome known in recent years to dispel early illusions as to the 
nature of Chinese Communist society. Although the myth of agrarian reformism 
has been exploded, it is good to be reminded by the author that ‘the Soviet 
Union was explicitly proclaimed to be the model for China’ (p. 7). 

When assessing China’s impressive economic achievements, it is worth re- 
membering that rates of growth, reduced to real terms, though twice as high 
as those of India, are no greater than those of Japan, yielded at a far more 
advanced level of industrialization. The author is conscious that ‘beginning in 
early 1958 Peking started to make claims which, although stated in absolute 
figures, Challenge belief’ (p. 15). In that year steel output, though it increased 
at a high rate, provided no more than 37 Ib. per head compared with 288 Ib. in 
Japan and 853 lb. in Britain. In spite of rapid industrialization China will re- 
main an agricultural country for a long time to come. During her first plan the 
farm population increased by nearly 50 million people whilst industry absorbed 
little more than a third as many. 

The author sees the Russians as unwilling to assist Chinese industrial de- 
velopment to any sizeable extent. The two Soviet loans of 1950 and 1954 
probably returned less than half the value of Soviet takings to China. Yet China 
would have been unable to implement her plan without Soviet assistance. 


W. K. 


DIE WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ENTWICKLUNG DER VOLKSREPUBLIK CHINA: Methoden 
und Probleme kommunistischer Entwicklungspolitik. By Bernhard Gross- 
mann. Stuttgart, Gustav Fischer Verlag, 1960. xi+-413 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. (Okonomische Studien, Heft 6.) DM 29.50. 


TuIs is the second German book within a year on economic development on the 
Chinese mainland. It follows the book by Handke?, a former member of the 
Federal Consulate in Hong Kong. Dr Grossmann’s is the more academic and for 
that reason the more satisfactory of the two books. It originated with Professor 
Schiller’s competent Institute for Foreign Trade and Economies Overseas at 
Hamburg University. 

After a somewhat abstract introduction concerning various theories of 
development and an unavoidably slight summary of the historical background, 
the author gives a thorough review of China at the time when the Communists 
took over control; of the political, administrative, and economic measures taken 
tolead a predominantly agrarian society towards industrialization ; and of the 
problem which this development entails. The author does not accept official 
Chinese data with the unqualified belief with which they are quoted in the publi- 
tations of the Institute for World Economy at Kiel University.” 


‘Werner Handke, Die Wirtschaft Chinas (Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner, 
1959). Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1960, p. 410. 
°E.g. Die Weltwirtschaft (Kiel), 1960, Heft 2, December 1960. 
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A wealth of documentation from Chinese, Russian, and Western sources ap, 
a large number of statistical tables enhance the value of this publication. | 
translation could add usefully to the English literature on this subject, althoug 
the author had apparently no access to the books of Cho-Ming Li! and Holliste! 
when he wrote his own. 

Agrarian reform is described as what it was—the first step on the inescapabl 
route to the collectives and ultimately the communes. Mao had been quit 
specific on this aspect of his programme. No wonder that questions of food ani 
of ideology appear side by side in leading articles of the party political pres 

As to industrialization, this is to be achieved within the short span of thr: 
five-year plans. In the outcome China will be the third largest industrial nati« 
in the world; it will not yet be an industrialized nation. The author sees right) 
the significance of the ‘great leap forward’ in its educational effect on a popul 
tion previously unfamiliar with the problems of development. Like other write; 
in this sphere he tends to underrate the contribution which the Soviet Union he 
made to China’s industrialization programme. This does not impair the valy 
of the book. W. K. 


JAPAN'S AMERICAN INTERLUDE. By Kazuo Kawai. Chicago, IIl., University; 
Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1960. vii+-257 9 
Bibliog. Index. 40s. 





THE publisher’s blurb describes this as the first account of the Occupation wn: 
ten in English from the Japanese point of view. The author taught at the Un) 
versity of California until 1941, when he returned to Japan; during the war! 
was associate editor of the main English-language newspaper, the Nippon Time’ 
and during the first four years of the Occupation he served as editor. It is 
doubt as a result of this background that Mr Kawai’s approach often appea: 
more Western than Japanese. His source material appears to be almost entire!) 
American (there is hardly a single mention of Japanese books or articles abod 
the Occupation), and it is not without significance that Mr Kawai habitual 
refers to his countrymen as ‘they’ rather than ‘we’. The American influeny 
emerges inter alia in the little pellets of optimism that are scattered through! 


the book; the conclusion of the chapter about the Emperor is typical: ‘There} , 


therefore at least good likelihood that the present popular trend will continue‘ 
mold the Japanese Emperor into a true symbol of a democratic nation’ (p. 9 


None of this prevents Japan’s American Interlude from being a valuable al , 


very readable account of the Occupation. Mr Kawai explains that he has n¢ 
attempted to give the story of the Occupation itself but to deal only wi 
selected aspects of the Japanese reaction to it. In fact, however, the ba 
provides a good conspectus of the ‘induced revolution’ that took place in Jap 
during the seven years following her surrender. We are spared the carpi 
approach that has become habitual in journalistic accounts of the Occupatic! 
instead we are given a clear, well-balanced picture of what General MacArth 


and his cohorts achieved and a useful (though controversial) assessment of ti S 


probable permanence of these achievements. 


One of Mr Kawai’s main points is that the Occupation did not, as is usual ; 






thought, bring about any abrupt switch in the course of Japanese developme 
rather it represented an increased tempo in the process of social change that li 
already been going on for a long time. He emphasizes that in the 1920s? 
Japanese were well on their way to developing a modern democratic struct 
and that the Occupation simply confirmed these trends. From this he conclu 
that many of the reforms implanted during the Occupation are likely to ta 


1 Economic Development of Communist China (Berkeley, 1959). 
* William W. Hollister, China’s Gross National Product and Social Accounts (Glen 
Jll., 1958). | 
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solid root ; if, on the other hand, they had been forced into unreceptive soil they 
would have started to wither away once the external pressures were removed. 

The triumph of the militarists and the collapse of democracy in the 1930s 
are represented as a break in the normal course of Japanese development: 
‘When the anachronistic reaction should spend its force, as it was bound to do 
eventually because it was fighting against the inexorable march of time, the 
pragmatic trend toward more change and modernization was bound to be 
resumed’ (p. 242). One cannot help wondering, however, whether it was not the 
military superiority of the Allies rather than any ‘inexorable march of time’ 
that made it possible for the Japanese to return to a more liberal course. 

While admitting (p. 49) that there is no such thing as a ‘Japanese soul’ or 
‘Japanese temperament’, Mr Kawai subsequently attaches great importance to 
the native Japanese predilection for a ‘pragmatic’ approach. ‘A plodding 
advance over the road of practicality,’ he writes (p. 238), ‘rather than soaring 
flights of idealism or principle, seems to be the genius of the Japanese, just as 
“muddling through” is of the British.’ Unfortunately this pragmatism seems to 
have deserted the Japanese at one crucial period of their recent history, and one 
can only hope that the recent disturbances in Tokyo (during which the great 
majority of the country’s intellectual leaders supported the violent left-wing 
attacks on the parliamentary system) do not presage a further departure from 
the ‘plodding advance over the roads of practicality’. It would, I submit, be un- 
wise to assume that any ‘native predilection’ of the Japanese will impel them to 
preserve the social and political advances of the Occupation period. 


I. I. Morris 


A History OF MODERN JAPAN. By Richard Storry. Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, Penguin Books, 1960. 287 pp. Bibliog. Index. 4s. 
THERE has long been a need in England for an up-to-date general survey of 
Japanese history. This book, one of the Pelican History of the World Series, 
admirably fills the gap. It covers the history of Japan from the earliest times 
tothe present day and Mr Storry has provided a succinct, well-written, and accur- 
ate account. He passes briefly yet competently over the early centuries before 
dealing more extensively with Japan’s first contacts with the West, the sub- 
sequent period of seclusion, and the rise of modern Japan during the Meiji era. 
After the ‘golden years’ of Japanese ascendancy in Asia during 1905-18 came 
the period of increasing stress and storm and the descent into ‘the dark valley’ of 
ultra-nationalism, military rule, war, defeat, and occupation. A iinal chapter on 
the new Japan gives an excellent picture of the contrast in outlook between 
Japanese youth and their elders, and portrays a nation which has made an 
amazing material recovery since 1945, but which, apart from the Communist 
minority, has found no new ideals to replace those shattered during 1937-45. 
With most of Mr Storry’s judgments one can readily agree. He is perhaps a 
ttle less than just to Field-Marshal Yamagata, who was right, whereas Ito was 
wrong, about the impossibility of any enduring agreement with Russia, and the 
consequent necessity of an Anglo-Japanese alliance. On the basis of available 


_ evidence it appears to have been British, rather than American, representations 
velopmel 


which did most to induce Okuma and Kato to modify the Twenty-One Demands 


p. 153). It is very doubtful whether an imperial rescript commanding the army 


were so very different from 1945 (p. 184). But these are all matters of opinion 
w which historians will always differ. F. C. JONES 
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AMERICAN FoREIGN Poticy: Theory and Reality. By Louis J. Halle. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1960. xxi+-327 pp. 25s. 

AMERICA THE VINCIBLE: A Brief Inquiry, Written with Much Anxiety and Some 
Anger, Dealing with Matters of Foreign Policy, Seeking Probable Sources of 
our Peril and Causes of Our Fear, as well as the Suggestion of Possible Ways 
by Which We Might, while Enduring the Stern Trial, Hold Hope, Tempered 
by Reason, to Live in Freedom More Profound and Peace Less Precarious. By 





Emmet John Hughes. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1960. 284 


pp. (A Penguin Special). 3s. 6d. 
Can WE END THE CoLD War? A Study in American Foreign Policy. By Leo 


Perla. Prefatory Note by James T. Shotwell. New York, London, The | 


Macmillan Company, 1960. xii+-251 pp. $4.50. 31s. 6d. 
Eacu of these three books raises, in its own way, the standard of revolt against 


recent American foreign policies. Mr Halle, who writes with the knowledge and | 


insight gained ‘down in the engine room’ (he was for thirteen years in the State 
Department), attacks on the broadest front. He challenges the whole body of 
national thought on foreign policy, with its dreams, false assumptions, and, 


above all, its legends, from the colonial period onwards. His charge is that | 


‘international relations are governed as much by legend as by truth. Foreign 


policy is built on myth’ (p. 247). The myth grew up mainly in the period prior | 


to the war of 1898, with which the nature and scope of American international 


action changed, although many of the ideas influencing it failed to change | 


with it. 

But it is not only the myth and the legend which bedevil modern diplomacy. 
There is also the recurrent conflict between the ‘heart and the head’, between 
popular emotion and the practical conduct of international relations: ‘in intel- 
lectual terms the conflict is between the strategical considerations that generally 
determine foreign policy in its more durable aspects, and the emotional, partisan, 
or ideological passions which are aroused over particular issues that challenge it’ 
(p. 145). In the early years of the Republic this divided the nation over the 
French Revolution; in the mid-twentieth century it stultified its reaction to the 
Hungarian revolt. 

As an example of the assumptions which are apt to govern foreign policy both 


Mr Halle and Mr Hughes quote Lincoln’s remarkable dictum that, even ifa | 


military genius of the order of Napoleon were to mobilize and mass against 


America all the forces and all the resources of all the continents, that country | 


would prove invincible ‘in a trial of a thousand years’. But Mr Hughes is less 
concerned with the myths of the past than with the miscalculations of the last 
eight years. His fire is directed at the idea of ‘liberation’ of captive peoples 


which gained currency in the campaign of 1952 (when he himself drafted many | 


of General Eisenhower’s speeches), at the readiness to explain national failure 


in terms of the alleged shortcomings of political groups and individuals, or of | 
the sheer villainy of one’s opponents, and at the tendency to attitudinize with | 


awesome phrases like ‘agonizing re-appraisal’ and ‘massive retaliation’. At the 
same time he attacks the rigidity which he believes to be characteristic of 
Republican foreign policy, suggesting that ‘the play of world politics is such that 
the nation whose diplomacy strives to stand still as a statue must eventually 
find itself twisted in a form of contortion’ (p. 182). 

In seeking an alternative to this rigidity, Mr Perla proposes a very bold step 
in the direction of flexibility. Threats and firmness, he argues, ‘when they do 
deter the enemy do so at the price of increased tension’ (p. 137). The ‘no- 
appeasement’ slogan is more than a tyranny of words: it is ‘the tyranny ofa 
fear that we shall be regarded as lacking in courage if we question the validity 
of words that have popularly come to mean “I am not afraid” ’ (pp. 127-8). 
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There is, in fact, a case for some appeasement, in the sense that this may be no 
more than recognizing the justness of an opponent’s claims. This is the more 
true in an age in which the threat of nuclear annihilation no longer permits 
military force to give its traditional backing to diplomacy. Moreover, the fact 
that nuclear war has made the use of force irrational removes the conventional 
justification (on the grounds of national self-preservation) of two sets of moral 
standards, one for national and one for personal conduct. Here again there is 
scope for a new approach to international problems, based upon a reconciliation 
of individual and national moral values. ‘If we are truly serious in our desire to 
assume moral leadership in the world, we can take no more important step than 
to be the first nation in the history of the world to bury the outdated and 
thoroughly anarchic principle of the double standard in international relations’ 
. 95). 

tt is encouraging to think that Mr Halle’s and Mr Hughes’ books have found 
publishers in this country, and it is to be hoped that Mr Perla’s equally challeng- 
ing work will soon be available in the same way to British readers. C. J.C. 


THE New STATECRAFT. Foreign Aid in American Foreign Policy. By George 
Liska. Foreword by Hans J. Morgenthau. University of Chicago Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1960. xv-+-247 pp. Index. 40s. 


In this book Dr Liska considers the value of foreign aid as an adjunct to diplo- 
macy and examines its impact upon its recipients and its role in cold war strat- 
egy. As his basic premise he maintains that ‘foreign aid is today and will remain 
for some time an instrument of political power and policy’ (p. 14). But the 
foreign aid about which he writes is essentially government-to-government 
assistance: private investment and the exchange of technical information on a 
commercial basis do not come within the scope of his survey. The consequences 
of this limitation are above all apparent in his second chapter on the history of 
foreign aid. Here he asserts that ‘pre-World War I foreign aid was related 
either to alliances or to imperialism’ (p. 45); which of course ignores one of the 
most far-reaching and successful foreign aid operations of all time—British 
financial and technical assistance to the United States in the nineteenth century. 
In writing this book Dr Liska loses sight of a most important fact. Foreign 
aid is not the stodge of academic dissertations; it is something to which every 
taxpayer is called upon to contribute; books on the subject should therefore be 
such as every taxpayer can read and understand. But does Dr Liska help the 
taxpayer with his reading and understanding by using phrases like ‘determining 
diplomatic influence of military bi-polarity’ (p. 5), ‘official rationale of mutual 
security assistance’ (p. 65), or ‘requirement of quantitative commensurability’ 
(p.113)? And does he help any reader with an index in which names of countries 
are all omitted; and in which Machiavelli and Louis XIV (of little consequence 
to his argument) are included, but where Colonel Nasser and Mr Gomulka (both 
prominent in the text) receive no mention? Cc. J.C. 


TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATEs: Their Separate 
Roles and Limitations. By Elbert M. Byrd Jr. Foreword by Elmer 
Plischke. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1960. x + 276 pp. Bibliog. Index. Fi. 21. 


OnE of the most pertinent questions which foreign Governments entering into 
written undertakings with the United States have always had to ask themselves 
since 1789 is whether these should take the form of treaties (subject to the two- 
thirds approval of the Senate), or of executive agreements (not necessarily 
subject to Congressional approval at all). Like many writers before him, Dr 
Byrd examines the facts which must be weighed in finding an answer to this 
question. After sifting the evidence he rejects (as does the Supreme Court in a 
number of recent opinions) the theory that treaties and executive agreements 
are entirely interchangeable; although he shows that treaties and executive 
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agreements concluded on the basis of some prior Congressional authorization 
(such as reciprocal trade agreements entered into under the various acts of 
Congress passed since 1934) are interchangeable ‘to the extent of the powers of 
Congress as contemporarily construed’ (p. 164). Moreover, he goes on to 
suggest that the latter type of executive agreement (which he calls the ‘Con. 
gressional-Executive agreement’) has much to commend it over the treaty, 
inasmuch as it involves consultation with Congress as a whole, rather than with 
the Senate alone. 

Limited to these findings, Dr. Byrd’s book would not add much to ou 
knowledge. But some new ground is covered in Chapter v, where Dr Byrd 
examines every Supreme Court proceeding which has a bearing upon the nature, 
scope, and validity of both the treaty and the executive agreement. His 
examination reveals (1) that the Court has never found it necessary to declarea 
treaty provision unconstitutional, ‘although it has skirted this necessity on 
occasion by apparently “‘construing’’ treaty provisions in order to make them 
conformable to understood constitutional limitations’ (p. 121); and (2) that it 
has invariably upheld executive agreements, whether made with the prior 
approval of Congress or concluded solely on the basis of the President’s execu- 
tive authority. C. RG 


THE AMERICAN Economic Impact ON CANADA. By G. J. Aitken and others. 
Foreword by Paul H. Clyde. Introductory Statement by B. U. Ratchford. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1959. xviii + 176 pp. Tables. Index. (Duke University Common- 
wealth-Studies Center.) 34s. 


THE twelfth in the series of Duke University Commonwealth Studies makes an 
admirable sequel to the ninth which was entitled Evolving Canadian Federalism: 
The one dealt with the Canadian nation in its political shape; the other deals 
with the Canadian economy. Of political independence there is no doubt, but 
economic independence is another matter. What reality is there in the new 
myth that Canada is economically enslaved to the U.S.A.? Let us give the 
first word to Professor Deutsch on recent American influences. The American 
surplus disposal policy is the sensitive spot: ‘the intervention of the immense 
resources of the United States Treasury has been particularly frightening’ 
(p. 49). The contributions on wheat marketing, on economic policy, and on 
industrial growth in Canada, supported by new and effective tables of statistics, 
present the picture of Canadian financial subordination with which students of 
public affairs are acquainted in general terms. Professor Aitken in his essay on 
the ‘Changing Structure of the Canadian Economy’ throws much new light onit. 
In Dr Brecher’s essay on the flow of U.S. investments a new tone comes into the 
discussion. In a closely reasoned study he rebuts the evidence for subordination; 
the advantages are mutual, and the Canadians are holding their own. ‘But the 
crux of the matter is that many Canadians remain quite unconvinced by such 
reasoning. Against this psychological background. . . United States investment 
will remain as a major source of friction’ (p. 117). He calls for further research 
into the effects of investment by one highly developed economy in another, 
when the situation is quite unlike that described in the histories of imperialism. 
‘For Americans, the prime task would appear to be that of overcoming a 
traditional deficiency of interest in matters of Canadian concern’ (p. 126). On 
Labour Relations Dr Forsey is even more robust; he denies that Canadian trade 
unions are dominated by their American affiliates; the American ‘bosses’ don't 
know or care enough to dominate. The most original contribution is from M. 
Lamontagne on the new orientation of French-Canadian opinion, so conscious 
of the dangers of ‘americanisation’. C. E. CARRINGTON 


1 By A. R. M. Lower and others (Duke University Press, 1958). 
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A World Survey and Directory 
of countries and international organisations 


Volume I 
Europe, including the U.S.S.R. and Turkey 
1200 pages (approx.) 


Volume II 
Africa, the Americas, Asia, Australasia 
1200 pages (approx.) 


iN important two-volume reference work that provides 
world contacts. International organisations are listed 
and described. Every country in the world is covered—by 
statistical surveys, details of the Constitution, Government, 
Political Parties, Legal Systems, Religions, the Press, Pub- 
lishers, Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry, 
Transport and Tourism, Learned Societies, Research Insti- 
tutes, Libraries, Museums, Art Galleries, Universities and 
Colleges and so on, as well as a wealth of factual and de- 
tailed information—all quickly and easily found. 

‘Such a compendium of useful information, clearly pre- 
sented, surely cannot be found anywhere else. In fact it is 
a work * outstanding value and interest.’ 

—Quarterly Review 


Separate volumes: £7 10s. each volume 
Purchased as set: £6 10s. each volume 
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The Law of International Institutions 


INTERNATIONAL IMMUNITIES 


This book places international immunities in perspective as a device enabling international organisa- 
tions to discharge the responsibilities entrusted to them on behalf of the world community as a 
whole with freedom, independence and impartiality. Further each member State is guaranteed by a 
this device that the organisation will not become an instrument of the policy of other States, but ~ 
will serve loyally the common interest as determined by the recognised constitutional processes él 
the organisation. 
The book deals with the United Nations, the I.L.O., the World Bank and other specialised agencies, 
and with leading regional organisations in all parts of the world. 


C. WILFRED JENKS 
Spring 1961 35s. net 


Library of World Affairs No. 32 


THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 
Its Structure, Functions and Achievements 


This is the first work to give a comprehensive account of what the Council of Europe is and what 

it is trying to do. It describes in detail the duties and responsibilities of the Committee of Ministers, 
the Consultative Assembly, and the Secretariat. It examines the full range of the Council’s activities © 
—in the fields of political and economic problems, social and cultural matters, human rights, legal 
and other questions. It concludes with a description of the Council’s relations with the United ~ 
Nations and other international and non-governmental organisations. 


A. H. ROBERTSON ‘ 
Second Edition 45s. net 


United Nations Studies 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION IN THI 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


Dr. Sharp has examined in depth for the first time the way in which the aid programme of the | 
United Nations system is managed. He has focused upon questions of efficiency and has suggested © 
methods to improve operations. He has also stressed the importance of co-ordinating United 
Nations operations with the administration of aid from all sources—private, national, international 
—-so that ‘admittedly inadequate technique and capital resources can be pooled for maximum impact 
on world economic and social growth’. This is a ‘complex problem’, Dr. Sharp observes, ‘as much 
administrative as economic or financial.’ 


W. R. SHARP 633. ae 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY} 


The General Assembly is in a key position in the U.N. because it is the only important organ to | 
which all Member States belong. This book considers the working of the General Assembly, setting | 
out the methods of procedure derived from the Charter, the rules of Procedure, and the rules’ 
originated by the Assembly itself. The author shows how unwritten practices and precedents | 
supplement and modify written procedures, and investigates the effect of what may be called the” 


human factor. 


SYDNEY D. BAILEY 


United Nations Studies 


Published under the auspices of 305. net 
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